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CHAPTER XIV 


THE EUPIRE AJm i'ZltSlJl 

§ 1 . SeltUiom mth Persia in thg Century 

The rulers of Constantinople would hardly have steered their 
section of the Empire with even such anoceas as they achieved 
through the dangers which beset it in the fifth century, had it 
not been that from the reign of Arcadius to that of Anlatasius 
their peaceful relations with the Sassanid kings of Persia were 
only twice interrupt^ by brief hostilities. The unusually long 
duration of this period of peace, notwithstanding the fact that 
the conditions in Armenia constantly supplied provocations or 
pretests for war, was in a great meoanre due to the occupation 
of Persia with savage and dangerous enemies who threatened 
her north-eastern frontier, the Ephthalites or White Hans but 
there was a contributory cause in the fact that the power of the 
basaamd kings at this time was steadily declining It is similfi 
cant that when, at end of the fifth century, a monarch!^ 
who was able to hold his own against the eneroachments of the 
^roastnan pn^hood sod the pobiUty. grave hostilities immedi^ 
ately ensued which were to last with few and uneasv intervals 
lor A hiiDdrtKl and tMrtj jeaim. 

At the accession of Arcadius, Varahran IV. was on the Persian 
throne, but was succeeded in a.d. m by Yczd^eid I The 
policy of this sovran was favourable to his Christian su'bieeto 
who had been aUowed to recover from the violent persecution 
u^ch they had suffered at the hands of Sapor, the conqueror 
ol Julian; and he was an object of veneration to Christian 
historians, while the Magi and tlie chioniefers of his omi kingdom 
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detested his mmep Alter the death of Arcadius there ivere 
negotiatioiis between the courts of CoriBtantinoplc and Ctesiphon, 
blit it 13 difficult to diiseover preeisely wlmt occurred, Th^ 
Ls a record^ which can hardly fail to hav^e some foundation^ 
that in hia last iUiLess Arcadiiis was fretted by the fear that the 
Peniiatts might take adTan tage of hb son's infancy to attack the 
Empire, and that he drew up a testament in which he requested 
the Great Sing to set as guardian of hia som^ There seems no 
reason not to accept this statement, provided we do not press the 
legal sense of guardian,^ and take the act of Arcadius to Iiavc 
been simply a recommendation of Tliecdosiua to the protection 
and gocKlwill of Yeidcgerd. The eonnmuiication of this request 
would natumlly be entrusted to the embassy^ which^ according 
to the tmditional etiquette, announced the accession of a new 
Emperor at the Persian court.® YezdegCTd took the wish of 
hia brother" as a cOTnpUmeiit and declared that the enemies 
of Theudo^us would have to deal vvitli him* 

"ttliatever he the truth about this record, which b not 
mentioned by contemporary ViTitcrs,^ there is no doubt that 
there were transactions between the two governments at this 
juncture, and cither a new treaty or some less formal arrange¬ 
ment aecma to have: been concludedj bearing chiefly on the position 
of Perfilun Clirbtians jmd perhufis also on oomniorco. The 
Imperial Government employed the good oQlces of JIaruthas, 
bbhop of MaTtyropolis,* who, partly on account of his medical 


* IWiihpttLJi, i 2 ; TI*«I- 

phoii^, JLM, 5JM¥> (a jiiHtiw tfvifItnUy 
drawn Jrom the simp m UtElt 

ill Michael SjnLB+ wiiL 1). tfanry^a 
view (Ziir ileurt^ifyn^ da PnK&p. HI} 
that Arcadian ajn^icisntcd Yezdeperd 
'' yuardiaa in 402, wben be crowned 
tadMnt l» aceoplcd* 
Agathiae (iv, 2e) OKpIoftsoa Jcertwimii 
alioul thia italfi^ent of Pn>«opiUBiT 
luad inojiy modem wrilei* 
TillcmimlH Ciblnn^ XSkd«ke) hn.v^ 
fisjci'lt'ti El. (Sf*a P. Ratierbrei, 
JiLidfgrj^d, d^ in FaUckrifl 

ASh^n i\ Gvtha, llMlid; on 

the otlwr hanii, B.Z. sv* 2^1 

fm. (iuierbcHrkp lAitznnz 

PcT^^ji* But fiueh % 

mendaliern of a child heir a foneiign 
n^Ohatvb u nuL ^'iLhout naraJielaL 
Heraeliu^, when ho went Icmh aBaLnjjt 
Peniia, U Mid to ha?C [ilaced hia hm 


under the ^ardinnebip of ttkO C?]]a|fan 
uf Ihc Avara. Kavad propo«LHl thnt 
JuhIlu 1. iihouM adept hia v>n 
ChosTde* («c bulaw, p. 79j. 

" ® PnKmilJuil uBoa the wf)j^ 

{=titfTjr), llicophancfl 

TDipdTB^Pr 

* Aceording to Skiplitzoe (Cedrcuus, 
i. rjS«> Areadut» sxnl UXH> Ihi. 
gold to Yezd^^rd, Thia ia nut 
improbable; the ambn^taiy onnuuneijig 
tho EtnjJcror"a deeeABo would in imy 

offer 

♦ ^au^rbnjii (op. ciL) to bo 

right in Im conelmkin that the nolic^ 
in Thenphanei ia dot taken from 
ProeopiuB hut from a cutumon iotarec. 
If tbift b JM5, tho reNwrd |a nut later 
than the fifth eentuiy. ^kylitxea 
aeania tu have bad atCcEB tri thia 
Muroo orii^an iniiewiidetitderiTative. 

■ Soeratc*, f( 50 . cjf. 
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knowledge, enjoyed much credit ^Yith Yeadegerdj to persuade tbo 
king to protect his Chriatiaa subjects. Yfezdegerd mauguratod 
n new policy* and for the nc3ct twelve yenre the Christlaiks of 
Persia possessed complete licclesia&tical fTeedoni,^ 

It is possible that at the same time the commercial relations 
between the two realms were under discussion. It was the 
policy of both powers alike to restrict the interchange of mcr' 
chandiso to a few places close to the Irontier. Persian merchants 
never came to Constantinople, Roman meichants never went 
to Cteaiphon. The govemmonts feared espionage under the 
guise of trade, and everything was done to' discourage free inter- 
course betw-een the two states. Before the treaty of Jovian, 
Nisibia was the only Roman t<iwn in which Persian merchants 
Tvere sUow^ed to trade.- After the loss of Niaibis, CallLnieuni 
seems to have become the Roman market for Persian merchandiae, 
but wo hear nothing cf the new arrangements until the year 408- 
409, when an Imperial edict vras issued for the direction of the 
governors of the frontier pro^nnccs.^ From it we learn that the 
two govemmoats had agreed that the Persian towns of Kisibis 
and Artaxata and the Im]>erial town of Callinicum should be 
tho only places to which PersLim arid Roman tmdcTs might 
bring their wares and resort to transact business. Taken in 
connection with the fact that- the two governments had been 
engaged in negctiations, this promulgation of the edict at this 
time suggests that if a new compact regarding commercial 
relations was not concluded, an old agreement, which may have 
l>eeu laxly executed, was confirmed,^ 


* Thij unportatil Ciiiun<!lt of 

baKd Id 410 wu thcs ImniccLifttD cut^ 
wme cf ttiQ nCfVr filLuAtioD. It la 
atat^ in tiM Acta ct thij CouacU 
that Ycnl^erd ordiuDcU thnt Lfa& 
by Iua prt>dwc«ors 
»Eii>uEii i^baijt, tlijit dl! y-'ha hv\ 
bt<?tl impmonsd tor their faith fthonM 
bei Jwt at liberty, Ontl the clergy akould 
be fpoo to movp tkhUMt without fear, 
Symodkon CrifnUil^^ ^ Chubot, p. 
2*4. Sm Labourt, fj/i. «'l. 01 

■ Fater Patfir. /r. 3 

* O.J. IT. 63 . 4 . The moti™ of the 

FBotriotieD of tnidfr to certain plocea 
ia atjited m ulierti rc^np, 

TBfod NOPt iOftfeJtrt* SCrutAHiKF 


Artaxata wua sEfboequent k rejilacoU 
by Diihioa (Doiinj not far to the 
north -eaat j op. Froaoniu^t J8. P. ii- 
* tj^terlwek (eyp. ciL 74-75) refeia 
tEiO ajiftoeiDDnt to the tnsaty of 357, 
but why not to that of 5tt3 T Tba 
worda of thfr editt ate fwa ifp 
fotdwiftimp^eurn 
pw6/a aoncvjuiX Bozamen makei Ibo 
leiDarkahlc alatemeat that the Frr- 
iiacia proi^anKl fer war at thb junetu ra, 
anpt then c«:inclndod a peace for tOO 
yean t^X. 4 I'aif.). It ia canona 
that hff ahon[rJ hare confuaed tha 
peaea of 422 with tha t rnnaaellcmi 
of 40S. Haury (fpc, aiV, p. 2D4) 
anji^lfi^Gela that tboro warn luctuaUy a 
tDoTaoiBiit in Byzantium agaiqat tha 
sUCc^saiun of Theodoaiua and thivt 
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At the very end of Y&«d^erd"s reign the friendly inider- 
standiog was clouded. All might have gone well il the Christian 
clerg)’' had been content to be Uilerated and to enjoy th«vr 
religious liberty; But they engaged in an active campaign of 
proselytiam and were so succassfiil in converting Pemians to 
Christianity that the king became seriously fdarmed.^ It w^ia 
perfectly natnral that he showld not have been dla^Kused to allow 
the Zordastrian religion to be endangiered by the propagation 
of a hostile creed. It is quite certain that if there had been 
fanatical Zoroastrians * in the Roman Empire and they had 
undertaken to convert ChmtianSy the Chiistian government 
would have stopped at nothing to avert the danger. Given 
the ideas which then prevailed on the importance of State 
religions^ wc cannot be surprised that Yezdegerd should have 
permitted acts ol persecution. Some of the Christiana fled to 
Roman territory. The Imperial government refused to surrender 
them [A,D. 420) and prepared for the event of warA Yozdegerd 
died at thia juncture, and was succeeded by hia son Varahran V., 
who was completely under the influence of the Zoroastiisn priests, 
and began a general petsecutiom^ Some outrages were com¬ 
mitted on Roman merchants. The war which resulted Listed 
for little more than a year, and the Romao armies were success¬ 
ful * Then a treaty was negotiated by which peace was made 


T^idtfgerd thrtAtrnc^l to mt«rTeno> 
It may ohooireil tbul LhE *p|iobt- 
mwit of tbp Perolun ibniaebitA 

to pddcAti} Tbeodosiuft ha^ct nothing to 
do nith Yeidegurd. 

^ Thft inc^ifrnt n^hkh immodutely 
provoked tlwj pMueiition ma the 
OUlraKouiiB Mt of b iiriost ivbfl 
de«tro>Td a £rQ - t4?mp1e hs-mr hu 
church. Th-codaret, t, 33; Labourt. 
op. fjf, nxi^. 

■ There were Aomo old ZoroiMiltiin 
conunnnitifta in CkkpjriulDGiw—eettlere 
frtKtn B«b^4nnift^in tbo time of tho 
Acluremenidj. which rtilloidEtGd in the 
fourth end fifth centurk« (op. BhaiI, 
^^'335): they wore known 
AB Mnguupeuij (.M luec]!. Slinbci 
motkoa then., xv. 3. lo * ffi rj K^rvu- 
(rn^k- intlr^ ^ 

el kqX Ti'pasS^of. ifaWrrAi- -roAX^ ^ 
T^r Uc^LE^ 4iwr jfrA. Sm 

Cl^mont. jCoj (fe J/flA/n, ciL 3, 

TF ^1*12. 


* A DonetlloticpQ AutbofiBlng the 
mbi-bllwiitfi of the KsAtero and Pontic 
provincoe lo build walU ri>undl Iho^ 
nomca {Aray. 4LbJ) ja interpreted ha 
A nteA«ure taken in vlov of un^Mnd^ 
ing iDTiuiun. O.J. Tiii. I0. 10. Co. 
Lebcaut T. pL 4^3. 

* LalHSurt, 110 

® Tho geneml i\rdabariiia oporakii 
ia ArzazLcne and jffliiicd a Tjoioryp 
aulujun 4 111, which forced Iho Pcraianfl 
to relreal to Niaihia, which Ardaburiiia 
then l^eiiutgod. Ue mued tho siege 
□o the aitival of an antiy under 
Varahran, W'ho proceeded to Attaek 
Besaina, Steanwhilfl the S^receaa of 
Hira. under AL-^[undhir, wore sent 
Uy invads Syria, and Won? dofcatikl 
by VitLonus. purinji the poaco 
□ogotialiouft the PoreEana attacked 
tike ftcireatis and wore dolcateil by 
IWopiui, flon-in.lau- of Autt^iOmiuH 
iEotmicn, rii. 18 , :! 0 A The Kiiiniow 
J^udrwia ceWbratod tbo war in a poem 
in heroic metro ^L). 
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for II hufKlred j^ts (a.d. *1^2). Varalifati undettook to stay 
the pereecutiairi ■ find it was agreed that neither jiiirty sJiould 
receive the Saracen subjects of the other*^ 

The atteution of Vartiiimii waa soon occupied by tbo apiieut- 
ance of new cnomies beyond the Oxus^ who for more than a 
hundred years were constantly to distract PcTKian arras from 
the Koman frontier,® The lands between the Oxua and Juxaites 
bad for some oentuiies been in the hands of tbo Kushaus. Tbo 
Kusbans wera now conquered (c. A,D. 425 ) by another Tartar 
people^ who were known to the Chinese as the Ye-tha, to Armenian 
and Arabic writers as the Haithal, and to the Greeks as the 
Ephthalites.^ The Greek hbtonans aometiiues classify them as 
Huns, but add the quatification “ w'hite," which refers to their 
fair coraplexion and distiiigiushes them from the true Hnus 
(Hiung-nu), who w^ore dark and ugly.* Tho Epbthalites belonged 
in fact not to the Hiung-nuT but to a diferent Turanian race, 
which was known to the Chioese as the Hoa. Their appeuruaco 
on the 03 £us ninrked a new epoch in the perennial w^arfare betw'een 
Iran and Tnran, They soon buHt up a consideTable empire 
extending from the Caspian to the Indus^ including Choiusmiaf 
Sogdiana^ and port of north-w'estera India.^ Their chief town 
was Balkb, and Guigan * (on the river of the same name which 
flows into the Caspian) was their prindpal froutEer fortress against 
Persia. The first hostilities ngaiost the Ephtbalites broke out 
in 427 aud resulted m a complete victory for Varabiam^ 

The reign of Theodosius II. witnea^od a second but less serious 
disturbance of the peace, soon after the aceesajon of YeKdegerd II. 
(a,d, 438 ). The cause m uncertain. It has been conjcetuied, 
w ithout sufficient evidence, that the Persian king was in 


* Moleburii </r, i lu ^nU p. 

BfiS) rofen Ibu pmviii&n to tke 
mncludEH^ " thi5 war m the 

Limo 4>f TbetHiiJfiiiiHr This obTionsIy 
mcAom thAi or - 12 ^^ nut thAt u/ 442 . 

* The heat fitudv of iho hutuiy 
tl^ Kphttuilitss a Lhe^ mcnni'^ir of 
Hit Druiiin in Le Mnsion^ xi^*. (lS 9 a]-. 

ftlHa A. CunnhlilhAm, Eji^lkatiU 
or WkiU Hunt, in rraJMiKf^Mu of 
NuitJi IntcmntiGh&l OncaUf Congim, 
Lundun, 1892 . 

* TtiiHjpIiylAjMm SuncM-atta jpVM 
the nlUirtLAtiyo wum at "k^ikcA 
{Hi*L viL 7. 8), 

^ S« e.g. PfM* L 3; {^unjoiiu. 


CAriVc fflp, sL 11. PjocQptus sLAtes 
l}iat their kAhitJi van tu>L auniuL 
*■ CWmu^ 

• P^oQop. Lc* 

^ Thn fnllowiiij; is a shrunulngjEal 
list oI the Z^nrfP-EphthiJlla wiixa. 
( J>rr>uin, op. cii. p, 288 )t 
i,p, wsr unOsr VAruhnui. 

„ 442-449 wiiT ondcr IL 

„ 45CM31 

•* 454 „ „ 

p, 474—175 p, PE-roiES. 

„ 482-484 

p, 485 wa.t ia intEtTc^uEo. 

50^513 wot andjuf KatbU. 
pp 550-557 ip C^osmoa. 
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witJi Atlila und Gaiiseric fot tLe destrLictbn of the Empire,* 
It b possible that Persian suspicions had been provoked by the 
erwtion qf a fortress at Erzcruni in Roman Armenia^ on thij 
Feisatineiiiaii frontierj. which was liamed TheodoaiopolLa.^ This 
stronghold was to have a long history^ reaching down to the 
present day, as one of the priikcii>al eastern defences of Asia 
Minor. Whatever motives may have instigated him to violate 
the peaccj^ Yezdegeid raided Roman Annenia (a,p. 440).^ 
Menaoedj however, in hk rear by an invaalon of the Ephthalitea he 
’w as caaily bought ofl by Anatolius, the Master of Soldiers in the 
East, and Aapar* A new peace was then concluded {a.d. 4-12), 
probably conhrming the treaty of a,d. 422, with the additional 
sti[»uktiqns that neither poirty ahould build a fortress within 
a certain distance of the l^ntier, and that tho Komiips shoidd 
(as had been agreed by the treaty of a.d. 363) contribute a 
fixed sum to keep in repair the defences of the Caspian Gates 
against the barbariaiLS beyond the CauoasnsH " Caspian Gates ” 
is a misleading namo ; for it was used to designate not, as one 
vrould expect, passes at the eastern extremity of the range, but 
puKacs in the centre, especially that of Dariel, north of Iberia, 
These danger-points were guarded by the Romans so long as 
they w ere overlords of Iberia, but now they abandoned iberia 
to Persian influence and were therefore no longer hi a position 
to keep garrisons m the mountain passes.^ 

The greater part of Yejdcgerdk reign was troubled by war 
with the Ephthalitcs. He made energetic efforts to convert 
Persian Armenia to the religion of Zoroaster, but the Armenians 
were tenacious of their Cluistianity and offered steady reabtance 
to his armies. Since A.m 428, when the last Arsscid king, 
Artlashir, had been deposed by the Persian monarcli at the 
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request oI the Armenians themsel ves, the ciuintry Isml been ruled 
by Persian governors In a.u. 450 the Atineniana 

st^it a message to Coiistantinople Iroploring the Emperor to 
resene them and their faith. Maieian^ who had jtist come to 
the throne and waa tliieatencd by Attila, was not in a position 
to go to war with Persio for the sake of the Peisariiieniaa 
Ciirhstiana. He dctennined to be neutral, and YeMlegerd was 
Lolornicd that he need fear no hostilities from the Empire.^ 
The war iHstween the Armenians and their overlord continued 
after the death of Ye/dcgcrd (a.d. 453) during the reign of 
Fimz (Perozes), under the leadership of Vahan the Mamigonian. 

Firuz; perish*^ in a war with the EphthaUfcea, whose king had 
de^cd a cnuniiig stratagem of imvered ditches which were 
fatal to the Persian oavah}* (a.d. 484).® Valakheah (Balas), 
perhaps his brother, followed him, and enjoyed a shorter but 
more peaceable reign. He made a treaty with the enemy, 
consenting to pay them a tribute for two years^ He pacified 
Armenia by graiiting unreserved toleration ; \ahajii was ap¬ 
pointed its governor ; and Christianity was reinstated. Vala- 
khesh died in a.u. 488. 

During this period—the reigns of Marcian, Leo-, and Zeno—- 
there had been no hostilities between the two ernpim, but there 
had been diplomatic incidents. About A.o* till Perozea had 
demanded money from Leo for the defence of the Caucasian 
passesi had complained of the reception of Persian refugees* 
and of the perseetition of the Zoroastrian conimunitiea which 
still existed on Konian territory.* Leo sent an ambassador 
who was teeeived by the king, perhaps cm tbe frontier of the 
Epbthalites, and the matters seem to have been amicably 
arranged.^ Ten years later an incident occurred which illustrates 
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the danger of the extension of Peraian influence to the Red Sen, 
although the Persian Government was in this ease in no way 
responsible.^ A Persian adventQrer;^ Aniorkesos, who " whethtr 
because he was not successful in Peraia or for some other reason 
preferred Ronian tprritoiy/" settled in the province of Arabia. 
There he lived as a brigand, making raids, not on the Ronians 
but on the Saracens. His power grew and he seized Jot-aba;^ 
one of the small islands ^ in the mouth of the gull of Akaba^ 
the cftfitem kdet formed by the pfomontory of Buiai. Jetaba 
belonged to the Homans and was a commercial station of some 
importance. Driving out the Greek custom-house officers, 
Amorkesos took possession of it aud soon amassed a fortune 
by collecting the dues. He made himself ruler of some other 
jilaces in the neighbourhood, and conceived the dedre of becom- 
uig a phylarch or satrap of the Saracens of Arabia Petraea, who 
were nominally dependent on the Homan Emperor* He sent 
an eoclesiaatie to Leo to negotiate the niattcr, and Leo gracipusl v 
signified his wiah to have a personal interview with Amorkesos. 
WTien the Pensian arrived ^ he shared the lin]>erial table, waa 
admitted to assemblies of the Senate, mid even honoured with 
precedeuce over the patricians. The Byaantinc^, it appearSr 
were scrnidaliscd that these privileges should be accorded to a 
fire-worship|jerj and Leo seems to have been obliged to pretend 
that his gu^t intended to become a Christian- On his departure 
IjCO gave him a valuable picture, and compelled the members 
of the Senate to present liim with gifts [ and, what was more 
imjiortaiit, he tranaferred to him the possession of Jotabu^ and 
added more villages to those which he already governed^ grant¬ 
ing him also the coveted title of phylarch,® Jofaba, however, 
was not permanently lust* The Imperial authority there was 
ro-^cstablishcd in the reign of Aintatosius.^ 
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Valakheah waa succeeded on the Pensbu thi?one by Kiivud^ 
tho son of PeTo^ea+ Kavad was in. fioine ways the ablest of nLL 
tkc Soaajmid Bovratis. Hia great aehievement woa to restore 
the royal power, which Jiad been graduaUj declining since the 
end of the fourth centuiy, and was now well on its way towards 
the destiny whidi two hundred yeais later was to overtake the 
Metovingiau kings of France, The kinga had failed to retain 
their own authority over the Magkn priesthood and the official 
or hureaTiicratic nobility^, and the state was ready manageti by 
the principal niiniater whose title was wtmtrff-fmmadkar, and 
w^hose functions may be compared to those of a Praetorian 
Prelect.* It was one of these ministers to whom Kavad owred 
his elevation* 

Kavad might not have found it easy to emancipate the throne 
from the tutelage to which it had so long submitted, if there 
liad not been a remarkable popular movement at the time of 
which he boldly took advantage^ A couununist had arisen in 
the person of Masdak, and was preaching succ^fuUy among 
the lower classes throughout Persia the doctrines that all men 
arc equal, that the present state of society is coiitraiy to nature^ 
and that the acta ooudemned by society as crimes are, as merely 
tending to overthrow an unjustiiLable institution, blameless. 
Community of property and wives was another deduction. 
Kavad embraced and actually helped to premulgato these 
anarchical doctrines. His conversion to Ma^daldsm was not, 
of coTusCj flljicete; hia policy waa to use the movement as a 
counterpoise to tho power of the nobles and the Zoroastrian 
priests. There was a struggle for some years of which do not 
know the details, but at length the nobles hiansged to immure 
the dangerous king in the Distle of “Lethe” (a.d. 497).^ 
M£u:dak was imprisoned, but forcibly released by his disciplca. 
After a confinement of two or three 3 "ear 8 Kavad found means 
to escape, and with the help of the Ephthalites was reinstated on 
the tlirone (a.d. 499). 

See Steln'ri ImparUnt ol 141 ^gr., Agnthi&B, i?. 27; F^wopioi, 
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During reign Kavad began a nmubfer of reforms in the 
oi^gimisatbn of tlio state i?hich tended to eatabli&h and secure 
the royal authority* He did not do away with the high office 
of imzurg-ffamadhar^ but lae deprived it of its lunctious and it 
becnanie little more than a honorific title, ^ He began a new 
survey of the land^ for the purpose of instituting a system of 
fiound fmanee.- Towards the end of Ms reign Ms |>tisitjon was 
so strong that he was able to take measures to suppress the 
anti-soc ial Maxdakite sect, which ho had suffered only because 
the hfistility between these enthusiasts and the nobles and priests 
helloed Mm to secure and consolidate the royal power. 


g 2. The Femmi R'or of Ametaeia^ [a.h, 503-*507) 

It was some time after the restoration of Kavad that hostilities 
broke out^ after sixty years of j>&iiee between Persia and the 
Empire. In their financial embarrassuients the Saosanid longs 
Were accustomed to apply to Constantdnoplej and to receive 
payments which were nominaJly the baigaiiied contribution to 
the defence of the Caucasian passes^ The Emperors Leo and 
Zeno had extricated Perozes from difficulties by such paymeuta.^ 
But in A.p. 483 the Persians repudiated a treaty obligation. 
It had been agreed by the treaty of Jovian that Persia was to 
retain Nbibis for 120 years and then restore it to the Romans. 
This period now teruiuiatcd and the Persians declined to sur¬ 
render a fortress; which was essential to their position in Meso¬ 
potamia, The Emperor Zeno did not go to w'ur^ but he refused 
to make any furlber payments for the defence of the Caucasus. 
When king Valakhe^ applied to Mm he said: You have the 
tuxes of Kisibis, which are due rightfully to us.” * The Imperial 
Goyemment cannot have seriously expected Persia to fulfil her 
■obligatidn in regard to Kkibb^ but her refusal to do so gave the 
Romans tie legal right to decline to curry out their contTset 
to supply money. Anoatasius followed the ixilicy of Zeno when 
Kavad renewed the demand with menaces in a,d, 49 ^1.^ 
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Alter liis restoration Kavad v;m m great straits for moaey* 
He o’vved the Ephthalitea a large mm which he had undertaken 
to*pay them for their services in restoring him to the tlirone^ 
and he applied to Ai^ostasius. The Emperor had no intention 
of helping him, m it apjjeared to be manifestly to the interest 
of the Empire to promote hostility and not friendahip between 
the Ephthahtes and the Feisians, It is said that Ws refusal 
took the form of a demand for a ^^litten acknowledgmoat (cawrio), 
as he knew that Kavad, tinfamHiar with the usages of Roman 
lawj would regard such a mercantile transaction as undignified 
and intolerable.^ Kavad resolved on war, and the Hundred 
Yeais^ Peace wns brt^ken^ not for the first fimOj after a duration 
of eighty years (August,, a.d. 502),® 

The Persian monarch began operations with an invasion of 
jVrmenia, and Theodosiopolis fell into his handa by treachery. 
Then he marched southwards^ attacked Martjropolis which 
surrendered^ and laid siege to Amida. This dty* after a long 
and laborious winter siege begiming in October^ was surprised 
in Janiiaiy (a,d. 50S), chiefly through the negligence of some 
monks who had undertaken to guard one of the towers^ mid having 
drunk too much wine slumbered instead of watehingn® There 
Viras a hideous massacre whicli was stoyed by the persuasions 
of a priestj the survivors were led away captive, and Anuda 
was left with a garrison of i^OOO men-* 

On the first news of the invasioD the Emperor had sent 
Bufiniis as an ambaAsador to offer mouey and propose terms 
of peace«^ Kavad detained him till Amida feU, and then 
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despatched him Constantinople witli the news. Anasta^ius 
made military prepamtions, but the forces wliich he sent were 
Ijerhaps not more thnn 15,000 men.^ Anti, influenced by 
traditions of the Isauriaii canipaignSj bo CDinniitted the error 
of dhiding the coDimand, in the same theatre of warp among 
three generals. These were the Master of Soldiers in the East, 
Areobindusp great-grandson of Aapar {on the mother's aide) and 
Bon-indaw ol the Emperor Oljbrius; and the two Masters of 
Soldiers in ^pra^mti, Patnciu^, and the Emperor's nephew 
IlypatiuSp whose military mestperience did not deserve stich a 
responsible post.® 

The campaign opened (May, a.d, 603) with a sueeess for 
AreobindtiSp in the Deighbourhood of Msihis, but the enemy 
soon mustered superior forces and eompeUed him to withdraw 
to Constaiitia. The jealousy of Hypatius and PatriciuSp who 
with 40,000 men hiid encamped ® against Amida^ induced them 
to keep back the support which they ought to have sent to their 
coUeagu^^ Soon afte^ards the Persians foil upon them, their 
vanguard was cut up, and they fled with the rest of their army 
across the Euphrates to Samosata (August)*^ 

Arcobindus meanwhile had shut Huisell up in Edessap and 
Eavad determined to attack it* The Christian legend of Eklessa 
was in itself a certaiu challenge to the Persian kings. It was 
related that Abgaip prince of Edessa and friend of the Emperor 
Augustus, suffered in his old age from severe attacks of gout* 
Hearing of the miraculoiis cuies which Jesus Christ was perform- 
ing in Palestine^ Abgar ivTote to him, iavitiug him to leave a 
laud of uubclievera and spend the neat of his life at Edessa. 
Jesus declined, but promised the prince recovery from his disease. 
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The divine letter existed, nnd tbe Ede^sencs afterwards dis¬ 
covered a postscript, conteiniog a pledgie that their dty would 
usver be taken by an enemy. The test of the precJoiis document 
was insoribed on one of the gntos, as a sort of phylactery, and 
the inhabitants put implicit confidence in the sacred promise.^ 
It is said that the Saracen sheikh Neman urged on Kavad 
against Edessa, and threatened to do there worse things than 
had been done at Anuda. Thereupon a wound which he had 
received in his head swelled ^ and he lingered in pain fo-r tw^o 
days and dled.^ But notwithstanding this sign Kavad pemkted 
in his e\il intention. 

Ck)nstantia lay in hia route, and almost fell into hb hands. 
Here we hav^e a signal example of a secret danger which con¬ 
stantly threatened Bonisn rule in the Eastern provinces^ the 
disaffection of the Jews* The Jews of Constantia had conspired 
to debver the city to the enemy, but the plot was discovered, 
and the enraged Greeks killed all the Jews they could find. 
Disappointed of his hope to fliirprise the lortress, Kavad did 

not stay to attack it, hut moved on to Ed^sa. He bicsekaded 
¥ ^ 

this city for a few^ days without aiicoess (September 17)^ and 
Arcobindufl sent him a message: "" Now thou scest that the 
dty not tMue, nor of Anostosiusp but it is the city of Christ 
who blessed it, and it has withstood tby hosts. ^ But he deemed 
it prudent to induce the Persiaius to withdniw by agreeing to 
pay 2000 lbs. of gold at the end nf twelve days and giving them 
hostages. Kavad w ithdrew^, but demanded part of the payment 
before the appointed day. WTicn this was refused he ifetumed 
and renewed the blockade (September 21 but soon abandoned 
the enterprise in despair. 

The operations oI the following year were advantageous to 
the Empire. The evUs of a divided command had been realised, 
Hypatius was recalled, and Celcr* the Master of Offices, an 
IlljTian, was invested with the aupreme command.^ He invaded 
and devastated Arzaneno; Areobindus invaded Persian Armenia; 
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Pdtriciua undertook the recovery of Anaida. The niege of this 
place bsted throughout the winter till the foUowing year (a.d, 
505). The garrison, reduced to the utmost straito by famine, 
finally surrendered on favourable tcmia. The sulferings of the 
inhabitants are illustrated by the unpleasant story that women 
'* used to go forth by stealth into the streets of the city in the 
evening or in the morning, and whomsoever they met, w'onian 
or child or man, for whom they were a match, they used to cany 
him by force into a house and kill and eat him either boiled or 
roasted.” When this practice ivag betrayed by the smell of 
the roastmg, the general put some of the women to death, but 
ho gave leave to eat the dead.' 

The Somans paid the Persians 1000 lbs. of gold for the sur¬ 
render of Amida. Meanwhile Eavad was at war with the 
Ephthalites, and he entered into negotiations with Celer, which 
ended in the conclusion of a truce for seven yenra (a.d. 505).* It 
appears that the truce waa not renewed at the end of that period, 
but the two empires remained actually at peace for more than 
tw'euty j'ears. 

It has been justly obaen ed that in these oriental wars tbo 
Pomau armies would hardly have held their own, but for the 
devoted loyalty and energy of the civil popuJatioii of the frontier 
provinces, it was through their heroic co-operation and patience 
of hunger that small besieged garrisons were abb to hold out. 
Their bbours are written in the remains of the stone fortresses 
in these regions.* And they Imd to suffer sorely in time of war, 
not only from the enemy, but from their defenders. The govem- 
meut did what it could by remitting tmtes; but the iU-usage 
which they experienced from the foreign, especially the Germw, 
mercenaries in the Imperial armies w'os enough to drive them 
into the arma of the Persians. Here h the vivid description 
of their sufferings by one of thcmselveH. 

“ Those who came to our aid under the name of deliverers 
plundered us almost os much aa our enemies. Many poor peopb 
they turned out of their hods and slept in them, whilst their 
owners lay on the ground in cold weather. Others they drove 
out of their own houses, and went in and dwelt in them. The 
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CAttle of gome they c^rriod of! by force m if it were spoil of wer ; 
the clothes of others they stripped ofi their persons and took 
ayay. Some they beat violently for a mere trifle; with others 
they quarrelled in the stieots and reviled them for a small cause. 
They openly plundered every oneV little stock of provisions* 
and the stores that jsome bad laid up in the villages and cities. 
Before the eyea of every one they ill-UBed the women in the streets 
and houses. From old women, widows, and poor they took 
oik wood, salt, and other things for their own espenaeSj and they 
kept them from their o\m \vork to wait upon them. In short 
they harassed every one both great and small. Even the nobles 
of the land, who wore set to keep them in order and to give them" 
their billets, stretohed out their imnds for bribes; and as they 
took them from ever)’’ one they spared nobodyj but after a few 
days sent other soldiers to those upon whom they had quartered 
them in the first instance.^’ 

This war taught the Bonians the ejdstence of a capital defect 
in their Mcsoi>otainian Irontier. While the Peraiana had the 
strong fort of Xisibis age mat an advance to the Tigris, the 
Eomans had no such defence on their own frontier commanding 
the high road to Constantia. .4ftcr the conclusion of the treaty, 
Anastasius immediately prepiired fa remedy this weakness. At 
Daras, close to the frontier and a few miles from Xisibis, he built 
an imposing fortihed towm, prorided with com-magazines, 
cisterns, and twm public bathB, He named it Auostasiopobs, 
and It w^as for tbe Empire w luit Nisibis was for PeraiUp Masons 
and workmen gathered from all Syria to Complete the work 
while Kavad w'as still _occupied by Ms Epbthalite war. He 
protested, for the building of a fort on the frontier waa a breach 
of treaty cngagemeiita+ but he was not in a position to do more 
than protest and he \vm persuaded to acquiesce by the diplomacy 
and bribes of the Emperorj who at the same time took the 
optsortunity of strengthening the w'allB of TheodosopoLis,^ 

^ Prefer ipEiBAv B. Fr ji. 10; JoaIieiiil XVL § a, in Ctiiiiicfiliaii wilii 
StyL p. 70. The foTtitcaticma of of Cti^isrPC*. 

Umntf will bo ela4Cnb«d below^ Cliap^ 


CHAPTER XV 


JUSTIN I. AND JUailNLAN I. 


5 1. EtedUm Oftd Reign of Justin I. (a.d* 5l0-5'27) 


Anastasiub had mad« no provision for a suecessor to tlio thiooie, 
and there no Augusta to indudncc the electioD. Evetything 
turned out in a way that no one could have foreseen. The 
most natural solution might have seemed to be the choice of 
one of the bte Emperor's three nepLea^, Prohus, Ponipeius, or 
Hypotius, They were men of average ability, and one of them, 
at least, Pompciua, did not share his uncle's sympathy with the 
MonaphysJtic creed. But they were not ambitious, and perhaps 
their daims were not seriously urged.^ 

The High Chamberlain Amantiua hoped to plav the part which 
Urbicius had played on the death of Zeno, and he attempted to 
secure the throne for n certain Tlieocritus, otherwise unknown, 
aEo had probably no qualihcation but personal devotion to 
himself. As the attitude of the Palace guards would probably 
decide the election, he gave money to Justin, the Count of the 
Excubitors, to bribe the troops.® 

In the moramg (July 9) the iieople assembled in the Hippo¬ 
drome and acclaimed the Senate. “Long live the Senate! 
Senate of the Romans^ tu vincas! We demand our Emperor, 
pven by God, for the army ; we demand our Emperor, given 
by God, for the world.! ” The high oEeials, the senators, and 
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THE EEIGN OF JUSTm 1 M 

the Patriarch hiMi gathered la the Palace^ clad most of them 
in mou&e-coloured garments, and sat in the great haU, tho 
Triklinos of the Nineteen Ahkabita, Celer, the Master of 
OJHcea^ urged them to decide quickly on a name and to act 
promptly before others (the army or the people) could direst the 
^ initiatiYe from their kanda* But they \vere unable to agree, 
and in the mean tune the Excubitora and the Scholamns were 
acting in tlie Hippodrome. Tlie Exenbitors proclaimed John, 
a tribune and a friend of JuBtiiij and raised him on a shields But 
the Blues would not lia\^ him ; they threw atones and some of 
them were killed by the Excuhitora. Then the Scholariana 
put forward an unnamed patrician and Master of Soldiers, but 
the Excubitom would not accept him and ho w^as in danger of 
his life. He was re^ued by the efforts of Justin's nephew^ the 
enndidatus Justinian. The Excubitors then wished to proclaim 
Justinian himself, but he refused to accept the diadem. As 
each o| thcac peiMsiis was proposed, their advocates knocked 
At the Ivory Gate, w^hieh communicated between the Palace 
and the Hippodrome, and called npon the chamberlains to deliver 
the Imperial robea^ But on the announcemeiit of tho name, the 
chamberlains refused. 

At length, the Senate ended their deliberations by the election 
of Justin, and constrained him to accept the purjjle. He appeared 
in the Kathisma of the Hippodrome and was favourably received 
by the people; the BchoLarians alone, jeaJoiis of the Excubitors^ 
resented the choice. The coroimtbn rite waa immediately 
performed in the Xathisma. Arrayed in the Imperial robes, 
VI Inch the ehamberlauiB at bi^t delivered^ he was crowned by 
the Patriarch John j he took the lance and shield, and was 
acclaimed Baaileu$ by the assembly. To the trcxips he promised 
A douatioEi of five nomismata (£3 + 7:6} and one pound of silver 
for each man. 

Such ie the official description of the circumstancea of the 
election of JustinA If it is true m far as it goes, it is easy to sec 
that there was much behind that has been supprcRsed. Tlie 
intrigue of Amantius is ignored. Xot a word is ttnid of the 
candidature of Tlicncritus which Justin had niideitakeii to 
support. If Justin had really used hia infiuence with the 

* PhJKrred in C<irtintJwil3no Pori^h, Gor^ i ^3 (lakan frem Ihq 
of Fptcr Ifan Patiiaiui). 
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E^tcxibitora find the money whicb had been entrusted to him 
in the interest ol Thecerittta, it k hardly credible thnt tlie name 
of Theocritufi would not have been pryjioHed in the Hippodroiie. 
Ih on the other handj he had worked In his own intere^jt, ne was 
naturally alleged after the event,* how was it that other nameSp 
but not his^ were put foin ard by the Exciibitors ? The data 
seem to point to the conclusion tlfat the whole vme m s^hie was 
elaborately planned by Justin and bis frienffe. Tliey knew 
that he conld not count on the support of the ScholarianSj andp 
if be were prochiLcned by his oavr troops alone, the success of 
Ills cause would be doubtful. The problem therefore ^ms to 
manage that the initiation ahonld proceed from the SenatOp 
Avhdse anthority, supported by the Excubitors, would mlly 
general consent and overpower the resistance of the Scholarian 
guards. It w'as therefore arranged that tbe Exoubitors should 
propose candidates w'ho had no chance of being chosen ^ with 
the design of Avorking on the fears of the Senate. Justin’s 
friends in the Senate could argue with force: " Hasten to agree, 
or you will be forestalled^ and some wholly unsuitable person 
Avill bo thrust upon us. But you must choose one who will be 
acceptable to the Excubitors. Justin fulfils this condition. He 
may not- be an ideal candidate for the throne, but he is old and 
moderate.” But^ however the affair may have been managed 
by the wirepullers, Juatin ascended the throne with the prestige 
of having been regularly nominated by the Benate, and he coidd 
nnnounce to the Poi>e that" We liave been elected to the Empire 
by the favour of the indtvjaibie Trinity^ by the choice of the 
highest ministera of the sacred Palace, and of the Senate* and 
finally by the election of the army.” ^ 

The new Emperor, who Avas about sbety-aix years of age» 
Avaa an Illyrian peasant. He was bom in the- village of Bcderiana 
in the proArince of Dardania, not far from Scupi, of which the 
name sundvea in the town of XJskiib, and bis native langAiage was 
Latin.^ Like hundreds of other country youths ^ he set forth 
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with a hag of bread on his back and walked to Confitaatinojde 
to better his fortane by cDlj&tLng in the army. Two frieatb 
aeeompanied liixn^ and all three, Tcconmended by their physical 
qualities, were enrolled in the Palace guards.^ tluaiin s^rvod 
in the Isaurian and Persian wans of Anastasins, rose to be Ooiint 
of the ExeuhLtors, dfstinguifihcd himself in the repulse of Vital ian, 
and received senatonal rank.^ He hod no qualificationa for the 
government of a province, not to say of an Empire ; for he had 
no knowledge except of military matters, and he was uneducated.^ 
It ia even said that he could not write and was obliged^ like 
Theoderic the Ostrogoth, to nae a mechankal device for signing 
documents. 

lie had married a captive whom he had piircliased and who 
waa at first his concubine. Her name was Lupicina, but she was 
crowned Augusta under the more decorous name of Eupheniia:* 
In his succcsKsful career the peasant of Bederkna had not for¬ 
gotten his humble relatives or his native place. His sister^ 
wife of Sabbatius, lived at the neighbouitiig village of Tauresinm * 
and Imd two childrenp Pctnis ^Sabbatius and Vigilantia. He 
adopted his elder nephew, brought him to Const^mtinopk, and 
took care that he enjoyed the advantages of an excellent educa¬ 
tion. The young man discarded the un-Koman names of Peter 
and Sahbatiiis* and was known by the adoptive name of 
Justinianus. He was enrolled among the CandidatL Justin 
had other nephews and seems to have cured also for their 
fortunes. They were liberally educated and were destined to 
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play part« of varying distinction and importaiicc on the pQlitical 
flcens.^ 

The first care of Justin was to remove the disaffected ; 
Amantins and Theocritus were exeewted, and three others were 
punif^hed by death or exile.’® His pest was to call to Con¬ 
stant inople the influential leader who had ghaken the throne 
of Anastasjus. Before lie came to the city, Vitalian must have 
been assured of the religious orthodoxy of the new Emperor, 
and he came preparod to take part in the reconciliation of liomc 
with the Eastern Churches. He was im mediately created Idas ter 
of Soldiers in proesenit ^ and in a.ij. 520 he was consul for the 
year. The throne of Jastin seemed to be firmly established^ 
The relatives of Anastasius were loyal; Fompeius co-operated 
with Justinian and Vitaliaii in the restoration of eeclesiastjcal 
unjtVi MorinuSf the trusted counsellcr of the late so^Tan, was 
Praetorian Prefect of the Bast in a.d. 519 .^ 

The reunion with Eome, which involved the abandonment 
of the Henotikon of ZenOp the restoration of the prestige of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and the persecution of the Monophysites, 
was the great inaiigural act of the new dynasty.* The Emperor^s 
nephew, Justinian, was deeply interest^ in theological 
questions, and was active in bringing about the ecclesiastical 
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nevoltitii^ii. TIig int<3tlectiD£iI poweta and political ca|mcity rnust 
have secuxid. to IiLui from the bcginjiiag a prejMTiiderant iiifliienco 
OTer his old luicle^ and ha would natmaity regard himseli as tlia 
destined successor to the throne* Immediately after Justin^a 
elect ion j he ivas appointed Count of the Domeatica ■ and then 
he was invested with the mok of patrician^ and was created a 
Sfaster of Soldiers in pra^AentiJ His detractors said that he 
was unscrupulous in removing |K>ssiblc competitora for political 
inhuence. The c*Tccution of Amantius was attributed to his 
mstigatiou.* Vitalian was a more fonmdable rival, and in the 
seventh month of his coiisuMiip Vitalian was murdered in the 
Palace* For this crime, rightly or wmnglvj Justinian was also 
held responsible,^ During the Temaiuing seven years of the 
reign we may, without hesitation, regard him as the directing 
power of the Empire.* He held the eonsulslup in a.d. 521 and 
entertained the populace with nmgtuficent spectaelcs* When 
he was aftenvards elevated to the rank of it was 

a recognition of hla position as the apparent heir to the throne. 
We may wonder why he did not receive the higher title ol Caesar; 
perTuips Justin could not overcome some secret Jealousy of the 
brilliant nephew whose fortune he had made. 

Juetmian'a power behind the throne was sustained by the 
enthusiastic support of the orthodox ecclesiastics, but he is said 
to have sought another means of securing his is^^tion, by 
attracting the devotion of one of the Factions of the tLippndroino. 
AnoBtasius had shown favour to the Greens; and it followed 
almost as a matter of oourse that Justinkn should patron¬ 
ise the Bkes. In each party there was a turbiiicnt section 
which was a standing menace to public order, known as the 
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Pjirtisana,^ and JiKtininn is alleged to Imve enliKl-ed tlin Blue 
PartisanB in lik own interest. He procured oiliciid pcjsts lor 
tkepi, gave money to tLoae who needed it, and above all pio- 
tected them against the consequences g| their riots. It ls certeiiu 
that dum:^ the xeign of Justin, both the capital and the cities of 
the Ea^^t were frequently troubled by maurrections against the 
civD authorities and sanguinary fights ; and it was the Blue 
Faction which Ijore the chief share of the guilt.^ The culmiimting 
scandal occurred in A,D. 524.^ On thb occasion a man of some 
repute was murdered by the Partisans in St S&oplua. Juatiiikii 
happened to be dangerously ill at the tinie, and the matter was 
laid before the Emperor. His advisers seized the opportunity 
to urge upon hinii the necessity of taking rigorous measures to 
suppress the intolerable licence of these euemies of society. 
Justin ordered the Prefect of the Cit\\ Theodotus Colocynthius^ 
to deal out mercilesa justice to the malefactors.^ There were 
many exeentiems^ and good citizens rejoiced at the spectacle 
of assassins and plunderers being hanged, burned^ or beheaded.^ 
Theodotus, however, was immediately afterwards deprived of 
his office and exiled to Jerusalem, and kb disgrace has been 
attributed to the resentment of Justinian who had unexpectedly 
recovered from his disease.^ However this may have been, the 
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THE REIGN OF JUSTIN I 2^ 

Blues liad received an effective les^oUi and during the laat ycara 
of the reign not only the capital but the provincial cities nlao 
enjoyed tranquillity,^ 

ITiere were leis^ events of Capital importance during the 
reign of Justi^H Its chief significanee lay in the new orientation 
of religious policy which w&a inaugiirated at the very beginning, 
and in tJie long apprenticeship to statecroit whkh ifc impcRScd 
on Jnstuiian before the full pow or nml res|ionaibility of govera- 
meiit devolved on him. Next to him the most influential 
minister was ProeJus the Quaestor, an incomiptifale nmu who 
had the reputation o! an Aristides,^ There was some danger 
of a breach with the Ostrogothic ruler of Italj'^ in A,D, 51^-526* 
but this mettace was averted by Ms deatb,^ and the Empire 
enjoyed peace till the last year of the reign, when w^ar broke out 
WTth Persia* 

In the spring of jld, 5’J7 Justin w^as stricken dow^i by n 
dangerous illness, and he yielded to the soUciUtions of the 
Senate to co-opt Justiniaii aa his colleague. The act of corona¬ 
tion. was performed in the great Trikiinos in the Palace (on 
April 4). and it seems that the Patriarch, in the absence 
of the Emperor, placed the diadem on the head of the new 
Augufitujs, The subsequent ceremonies were carried out in the 
Delphax, where the Imperial guards were assembled, and not, 
as was usual, in the Hippodrome,^ Justin recovered, but only 
to sur%uve for a few mouths* He died on August 1* from an 
ulcer in the foot where, in one of his old campaigns, he had 
been wmunded by an arrow,^ 


§2. JmtinifiTi 

The Emperor Justinian was about forty-five years old when 
he ascended the thrCnc.® Of his [lersonal ap|iearaiLoe we can 
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fotiii biome idea fmui the dcscripttun of coDtetnpoiary writera ^ 
and from portraits oa hLs coins and in mosaio pictures.* He 
wag of middle height, neither thin nor fet; hia aniooth sha^jn 
face V as romid, ho had a strsight noae,. a firm chin, curly tmif 
which, aa ho aged, became thin in front. A slight anijle seems 
to have been characteristic. The bust which appeals on the 
coinage issued when he had reached the age of fifty-sis, shows 
that there was aome truth in tho resemblance which a hostile 
writer detected between his countenance and that of the Emperor 
Domi tian. 

His intellectual talents were far above the ordinary standard 
of Roman Emperors, and if fortune had not called him to the 
throne, he would have attained eminence in some other career. 
For with his natural gifts he possessed an eneigy which nothing 
seemed to tire; he loved work, and it is not improbable that 
he was the most hardworking man in the Empire. Though his 
mind, was of that order which enjoys occupying itself with 
details, it was capable of conceiving largo ideas and embracing 
many interests. He i>ermitted himself no self-mdujgence ; and 
his temperance was ascetic. In Lent he n.sed to fast entirely 
for two days, and during the rest of the seaaon he abstained 
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from vfinv luid lived cm mid horba dressk^il witJi oil and vinegar, 
lie filept little and worked fnx into the night.^ Ilig manners 
w*rc naturally affable. As Emj)etor he was easily accessible, 
and showed no offence if a bold or tactless subject spoke with 
a freedom which others would have reseated os disrespectful, 
lie was master of his temper, and seldom broke out into anger.^ 
He could exhibits, too, tho quality of mercy. Probus, the nephew 
of Anastasitia, aecnsed of reviling him, was tried for treason. 
WTien the report of the trial was laid before the Emperor ho 
tore it up and said to Probns, “ I pardon you for your offence 
against me. Pray that God also may pardon you.*^ * 

The reign of a ruler endowed with these estimable qualities, 
aubnated by a strong and unffagging sens© of duty, devoting 
himself day and night to the mterests of the State ^ for thirty- 
eight yeam^ coidd not fail to be memombk. Memorable 
assuredly it was, Justmian wrought not only for his own time 
but for posterity. He enlianced the prestige of the Empire and 
eniarg-cd its borders. He bequeathed, by his monutuental 
work iu Homan law, an enduring heritage to Europe ; while 
the building of the Church of St. Sophia would Ln itedf be ah 
imperkimble title to the gratitude of men. These achievements, 
however* are only one side of the picture. The successes and 
glories of his reign were to bo purchased at a heavy cost, and 
the strain which he imposed on the resources of the State wns 
followed by decline and disaster after hia death. Perhaps no 
more scathing demmeiatien of the character, aiusg, and methods 
of a ruler has ever been written than the notorious indictment 
which the oontemporaiy hbdoimn Procopius committed to the 
pages of a Secret History, W'herein Justinian h represented as 
a malignant demon in human form.^ Though the exaggomtions 
of the writer are so gross and manif^t that his venomous ]>ea 
defeats its own object, there is sufficient evidence from other 
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soiinj^g to fthow tlmt the reign of JustLokn waa> m mnny Wiiya^ 
ftir from being a blosalng to hi^ aubjeets. 

The capital error of JiMtiiiiaa^a policy T^'as due to a tlieoiy 
which ^ though not explicitl^'^ foriniiEated till quite recent timeSj 
haa ijiialed many eminent and well-ineaniiig Ho^Tans and states- 
luen in all j^eriods of lustory. It is the theoiy that the expanuioa 
of a state and the e^raltation of its prestige aud honour are 
ends in thcrosclv-^, and valnabJe ’^vithout any regard to the 
happinesa of the men and women of whom the sta.te conaista. 
If this proposition had been presented nakedly either to Justinian 
or to Louis XIV., he would have mdigoantly repudiated itj. 
but both these raonarcha, like many another, acted on it, 
with most unhappy conaeqnence^ for their subjects. Justinian 
possessed imagination. He had formed a high ideal of the 
might and majesty of the Empire of w^hieh ho was the master. 
It huiuiliated him to contrast ita moderate linuta with the vast 
extent of territory over which the w^ord of Constantine or 
Theodoaine the Great had been law. He was daziHed by the 
idea of restoring the old boundaries of the Eoman Empire, 
For though he only succeeded in recovering^ as we shall see, 
Africa, ftaly^ and a amail strip of Spain, his designs reached to 
Gaul, if not to Britain. After he had conquered the African 
provinces he announced his ambitioua policy- Wo have good 
hopes that God will gnmt us to restore our authority over the 
remaining countries which the ancient Romans possessed to 
the limits of both oceans and lost by subsequent neglect,” ^ 
In drawing up this magnificent programme, Justiniau did hot 
consider whether suoh an extension of hia govemment would 
make Ida subjects, who had to bear the costs of hia campaigns, 
happier or better. He assumed that whatever mcreased the 
power and glory of the state must also increase the weU-being of 
it^ members. Tho resources of the state were not more than 
suihdent to protect the eastern frontieT against the Feisians 
and the Banubian against the barbarians of the north i and if 
the Lm[>erDr had been content to perform these duties more 
efilciently than his predecessors, ha wxmld unquestionably have 
deserved better of his subjects. 

His conception of the greatneaa of the Empire w^as iiiillsBolubly 
associated with bis conception of ilie greatness of its sovran, 

A QWi 30^ §■ 1 If pnhluititMj just olt-er iha eonqueat d£ m &3U. 
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and he asserted tlie absolutism of the antocnit ia a degree whltrh 
no Emperor had hitherto attempted.*- This was conspicuotialy 
elftwtt in the dictatorship which he claimed over the Church. 
He was the fiiat Emperor who studied dogmatic questions 
independently and systematicullyT and he had all the confidence 
of a prcfessiqiial theologian. A theologian on the throne is a 
public danger^ and the principle of persecuting opinion^ which 
had been fitfully and mildly pursued in the fifth century^ was 
applied rigorously and systematically under Justiman. His 
determination to bo supreme m aU dcpartoienta made him 
impatient of advice [ he did not like his commands to be dis¬ 
cussed, and he left to his ministers little latitude for decision. 
His passion for dealing personally with the minute details of 
government had the same unfortunate results as in the case of 
Philip 11.^ Like other autocrats^ he was jealous and Buspicious, 
and ready to listen to calumnies against his most loyal ser%'ant 3 . 
And there wss a vein of weakness in his character. He faltered 
at one Bupremely critical moment of hia reign, and hia consort, 
Theodora^ had an influence over Mm which no woman could 
have exercised over an Auguatm^ or a ConBtantloe, 


§3, Tkeod&ra 


It was probably before he hud any prospect of the throne 
that Juatinian formed a violent attachment to a girl of cs- 
ceptiunai charms and talents, but of low birth and blemished 
reputation. Theodora had already borne at least one child to 
a lover ^ when she captiued the heart of the future Emperor. 
According to n tradition—and perhaps she countenanced thus 
story hcraelfp for she could not deny the humility of her birth— 
she had come from Paphlagonia to the capital, where she was 
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discovered by Jut^tLoioLD^ inAking a scftnty living by Kpinning 
wwl.^ But con tern jKjmty miuotini ivhict wepe circiibitcti by 
her enemies assigned to her a leas respeotablo origin, and tAld 
a circumatantial story cd a girlhood spent in singular infam y, 
She Tvaa said, to be the daughter of AcaciuSj ^vho was employed 
by the Green Faction at Coiistantinoplc as keeper of the viiilJ 
beasts,^ which they exhibited at public spectacles. "WTien 
Acacins diLd bis vridow married his successor, but thk man wag 
Boon deprived of the office in favour of another who paid a 
bribe to obtain it.^ The w^oman sent her three little daughters^ 
Oomitoj^ Theodora, and Anastasia^ in the guise of suppliants 
with filJeta on their heads, to beg the Greenfl assembled in the 
Hippodrome to reinBtato their stepfather who had been so 
unjustly treated. The Greens obdurately refused; but the 
Blues had compassion and appointed the man to be their own 
bear-keeper, as the post happened to be vacant. This mcident 
of her childhood was said to be the explamtion of the Empress 
Theodora^s implacable hostility towards the Greens. The three 
siatera, when they were older, went on the stage, and in those 
daifs an actress was almost sraonymous with a prostitute. 
According to the scandalous gossip^ w'hich is recorded with 
inulieionfl relish m the Secret History of Proeopius, Theodora, 
showed e.vccptional precocity and shamcle^ness in a career 
of vice. Her adventures W'ere not confined to Constantinople. 
She went to the Libyan Pentajiolb as the mistreiss of a new 
governor, but Imping quarrelled with him she betook herself 
to Alexandria, and w^orked her way back to the capital, where 
she entrapped Justiman.^ 

TMs chapter of her biography, which reposes solely on the 
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teatinjopy of euemioa^ h^a more value m s picture of conteiD- 
pomty mannem than as an indictment of the monds of Theodora. 
It Ja dlGiciilt to believe that if her girUioed Imd been ao ateeped 
in vice and infamy as ^~Tii^ acandaloiiB document asserts, she 
could have so completely changed as to develop into a matron 
whose conjugal chastity the same enemies could not seriously 
impugn, although they were ready to msmuate suspicions.^ 
But it would be foolish to a^ue that the frauiework of the story 
is entirely fictitious. Theodora may have been the daughter 
of a bear-keeper, and she may have appeared on the stage- And 
her yonth may have been stormy' we know that she was the 
mother of an illegitLinate child. 

After the rise in hia fortunes through the accession of liia 
ancle, Justinian seems to have secured for his mistress the rank 
of a patrician,® He wished to marry her, hut the Empress 
Eiiphemia resolutely opposed this step, and it was not till after 
her death ^ that Theodora became the wife of Justinian. Vfhm 
ho was raised to the throne, ^e was, as a matter of course^ 
crowTied Angusta. 

Tier beauty and charm were generally acknowledged. Wo 
may imagine her as a small pale brunette^ with a delicate oval 
face and a solemn intense expression in her Urge black cycfk^ 
Portraits of her arc preserved in marble, in mosaics, and on 
ivory. There is a life • size h net of her at Milan, which was originally 
coloured; the tip of the nose is broken olf, but tJio rest is well 
preserved, and we can see tbe attruetivenesa of her faoe.^ Then 
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we hfi-iTj tmo ivory teblota Teprescntuag her in irnpcrial robes.i 
These three i^ortrails show her probably as she was from the 
oge of thirty to thirty-live. She is ^Hsibly an older womaw ln 
the mosaic picture in the church of S. Vitale at llavenm 
(r. A.D. 547), but the lescnibknco to the buat can be disticmed in 
the shape of tlic face, in the month, and in the eyes. But the 
dominion which she exercised over Justinian was due more to 
her mental qualities than to her physical charms. A contem¬ 
porary writer praises her as “ superior in intoUigenee to all the 
world,” * and ail that wo know' of her conduct rs Empress shown 
that ehe was a woman of exceptional brain and courage. Her 
influence in the Emperor's counseLs waa publicly ackajowlcdged 
in a way which had no precedent in the past, 'jn a bw which 
aimed at suppressing corruption in the appointment of provincial 
gov-emors, the Emperor declaml tliat in framing it " we have 
taken aa partner in our counsels our most pious consort given 
to us by God.” ^ At the end of the law an oath of allegiance is 
prescribed. The official b to swear loyalty to “ onr divine and 
pious despots, Justinian, and Theodora, the consort of his 
t^ne,” But although Justinian’s devotion to his wife prompted 
him to increase her dignity and authority in the eyes of the 
Emp^ in unusual ways, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
legally Efhe possessed powers which former Empresses had not 
enjoye or that she was co-regent in the constitutional sense.* 
Custom was strained to permit her unusual privileges. For 
inafjince, she is said to have received foreign envovs and pre¬ 
sented them with gifts "aa if tlie Roman Empire "were under 
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her rale/* ^ Cho8T«>es was amnzed when hk minister Zabergan 
showed him a letter whieh he had received from Theodora 
urging him pre^a his masteT tc> make peace.- Sueh incidents 
might well give the impression that the Empire was ruled by 
two co-equal sovrans, and some thought that Theodora had 
greater power than Justinian himsolf,^ Sueh power as she 
fjossessed she owed to her [Personal Lnfliienco over her husband 
and to his toleration of her intervention in public affairs. 

She was not indeed content to pursue her aims merely by 
the kgitijjiate means of persuading the monarch. A^Tien she 
knew that he had resolutely determined on a line of polity whicli 
wm not in accordance with her own wishtej^ she did not scruple 
to act independently. The most important matter in which 
their views diverged, was ecclesiastical policy. Theodora was 
a devoted Monophyaito, and one of her constant preoccupations 
was to promote the Monophysitic doctrine and to protect Its 
adherents from the penal consequences which they incurred 
under Justtnian^a la^'E, Iter husband must have been well 
awaro that she had an intelligence department of her own and 
that secret intrigues were carried on of which he would not 
have approved. But she was clever enough to calculate just 
how far she could go. 

fler power of engaging in independent political action was 
due to her economic independence. She had large dnanciai 
resources at her disposal, for which apparently she had to render 
no account. The personal expenses of an Emperoris consort 
and the maintenance of her household were provided by estates 
in Asia Minor which were managed by a high atetvaid known as 
the Curator of the House of Augusta,* who was reaponsible to 
her. Justinian appears to have increased thesso estates con¬ 
siderably for the benefit of Theodora.^ He gave her large 
donations on the occasion of her marriage.® The house known 
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as the palace of Hormisdas* in which Justinian had resided 
before his elev^ation to the throne^ was enlarged and enclosed 
within the precincts of the Great Palace, and placed at the dispoeal 
of the ETOpress.^ 

Theodora did much to deserve the reputation of a beneficent 
queen, always ready to use her mfLuence for redreasing wrongSp^ 
and paiticulaFly aolioitous to assist the unhappy of her own sex.^ 
To her initiative are ascribed the stringent bws which were 
fiasaed to suppress the traffic in young which flourished 
as actively then ns in modem Europe, and was conducted by 
similar methods^ which the legislator graphically describes. 
Agents used to travel through the pro^-inces to entice to the 
capital poor girls, some times under ten years of age, bv the bait 
of fine clothes and an easy life. fndEgont parents wore eaatly 
peisimded by a few gold corns to consent to the min of their 
daughters. The victims, when they came to the city, ivero fed 
and clothed miserably, and kept shut up in the houses of ill-fame, 
and they were forced to sign written contracts with their infamous 
masters. Sometimes compassionate patrons of these oatabhah- 
tnenta offered to deliver one of those slaves from her misery by 
marrying her, but the procurers generaUy refusad to consent. 
The new edict forbade the trade and ordered that all procniers 
should be banished from Conatuntinople.'* The principle of 
compensation, however, seems to have been applied. The 
patrons were allow'cd to state on oath how much money they 
had given to tire parents of each girl; the average prioo wes five 
nomismiita, and Theodora paid the total out of her pri^Tite 
purse.* To receive unfortunate women who abandoned a life 
of ahanie, a palace on the ^\siatic shore of the Bosphorus, not far 
from the Black Sea, was converted into a convent which was 
known as Metanob or Repentance,® 
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Theodora was perhaps too eager to interfere, as a sort of 
beneheent providenoe, in the private affairs of individual persons, 
aud>her offices were not alvraTs appreciated. She ia said to 
have forced Iwo sisters, who belonged to an old senatorial family 
and had lost their basbands, to many against their will vulgar 
men who were utterly unworthy of them.* And her enemies 
alleged that iu her readiness to espouse the cause of women 
she oominltted grave acts of injustice and did Considerable harm, 
W'ives who* were divorced for adultery used to appeal to the 
Empress and bring accusations against their husbands, and she 
always took their part and. coiupeUcd the unlortunatc meu to 
pay double the dowry, if she did not cause thorn to be whipped 
and thrown into prison. The result was that men put up with 
the infidelity of their wives rather than nm such risks» It 
is impossible to decide how much tnifh there may bo in these 
charges, but they illustrate Theodora’s di^ire to be the protectre^ 
and champion of her own sex. 

There can be little doubt that the Empress used her position 
.to exercise a patronage in appointments to oEces, which ivas not 
alwai’a in the public interest, and tliat she bad few scruples in 
elevating her favourites and disgracing men who displeased her,® 
It must, however, he confessed that in tbe two cases in which wo 
have good evidence that ahe intervened to ruin oEcials, her 
intervention was beneficial. Thus olie procured the dis^co 
of an Imperial sccretaiy named Prisctis, an unprincipled man 
who had grown rich at the public expense. He was alleged to 
have spoken against her, and os she could not prevail on Justinian 
to take action, she caused the man to be put on board a ship and 
transported to Cysicus, where he was tonsured. Justinian 
acquiesced in the accomplished fact and confiscated his property,* 
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Procopius, in h» Seerti Uistors, has Bcvoral stories to tell of cruel 
punishments which she inflicted privately on perflons who had 
offended her. Lurid talcs were whispered of the terrible secret 
dungeons of her palace in which men disappeared for cver,‘ and 
the known fact that aho had the means of maintaining heretics 
in concealment for years made gossip of this kind appear credible.^ 
Whatever may be the truth about her alleged vengefuhicss and 
cruelty, it is certain that she Vas feared. 

There was no disguise in the attitude which she assumed ns 
head of the ecclesiastical opposition to Justinian’s policy, and 
he must have been fully aware that secret intrigues were carried 
on which he would not have saactioiied. It seemed indeed 
difficult to believe that a man of his autocratic id^s would have 
tolerated an independent pow'er beride hb own; and the theory 
wuE put forward that thus apparent discoid between their aims 
and views was a political artifice deliberately planned to blind 
their subjects, and to facilitate the transactiona which the 
Emperor could not openly permit.® This theory may contain 
a small measure of truth so far as ecclesiastical policy is con- 
oerned. It mav have been convenient to the Emperor to allow 
the Geverities which his policy forced him to adopt against the 
Wonophj-sites to be mitigated by the clandestine and illegal 
protection which the Empress afforded to them. But otherwise 
the theory can hardly be entertained seriously. Wo can only 
i^ard the latitude which was allO'wed to Theodora as duo to 
Justinian’s weakness. And she was clever enough to know 
how for she could venture. 

Her habits presented a contrust to the temperance and 
simplicity of Justinian. She spent a long time in her bath. At 
her meats she indulged in every kind of food and drink. She 
slept long both at night and in her daily siesta “ She spent 
many months of the year in the suburban paluoea on the sea- 
shore, especially at Ilorion (on the coast of Bithyuia. oppo.dt« 
the Talands of the Princes), which Justiniim enlarged and 
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improYed.^ SonifltiiDca she visited the hot springs of Pytliia 
(in BithjTiia), where Justipian also built an Imperial nisidepce* 
Op* these oceasiopa she was attended by an icnifiense letmne of 
patridaPS add ohnniberlams.* For Theodora liad all a pEirvenue'’s 
Jove of pomp and show, and she was probably encouraged by 
the Eiin>eror, who, though simple in liis own tastes, thought 
much of piiblio splendour and elaborate ceremonial as a means, 
of enhancing the Imperial majesty. We are told that now and 
abasing forms of eti<}uette were introduced at court* When 
the Senate appeared in the presence of the Emperor, it had 
been the custom for one of the ptitridang to kies the sovran on 
the right breasts and the sovran replied to the salutation by 
kissing the bead of the patrician. No eorreaponding ceremony 
was pmotised in the case of the Empress. Under Justinian 
and Theodora it became obligatory that nil persons, ol whatever 
rank, should prostrate themselvea on entering the presence of 
the Emperor and of the Empress alike. The spirit of oriental 
servility in the Palace was aho^'n by the fact that officials and 
members of tlia court who, in talking among themselves used to 
speak of the sovrans as the Einpeior ” and the ** Empress ” 
{Basikm and Basilis% now began to designate them as the 
“ Lord ” and the “ Lady {D€S^potes and De^p&ina) and described 
theinaelves a.s their slaves; and any one who did not adopt those 
forms was considered to have committed an unpardonable 
soleetsnu® 

It is not improbable that-, if Justinian had ivedded a daughter 
of one of the senatorial families, many people would hav^e been 
happier, and the atmosphere of the Palace would have been less 
dangerously chafgCHl with suspicion and intrigue* But, if 
Theodora was greedy of power and often unscrupulous in her 
methods, her energy and determination on emo occasion rescued 
the throne, and on another rendered a signal service to the 
community. And there la no reason to suppose that in her 
conduct gencreUy she was not honestly convinced thnt, if she 
employed irregubit lucaiis, she was acting in the true interests 
of the State. 
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§ 4. John tke Cappadocian, Pfaetorian Frcfed of the East 

4 

The briUMucy of Ju^stmian's reign did not bring bappinesa 
or contentment to his flnbjeeta, Tib determination to mcrease 
the power of the throne and retmn the goTcmmeot more com- 
pletely in his own hands enuaed dissatisfactian in the seTkatoriat 
circles and inevitably M to tyranny; and his ambitious plans 
of e?£pnn£iion involved expenses that could only be met by 
increasing tho financial burdens which already weighed too 
heavily on the people. 

The frugal pobey of Anostasius bad bequeathed to his successor 
a reserve of 320,000 lbs. of gold (about 14i millions sterling). 
In the reign of .Tnstin these savings were dissipated, as well 
as a further amoiint of TOO^CX© lbs, which Imd come into the 
treasury in addition to the regular revenue.^ A heavy tax oti 
the exchequer was caused by the terrible earthquake of May 
A.D. 52Gj which laid the city of Antioch in rums and destroyed, 
it is said, 250*IKX) people.^ In the following year war broke out 
with Persia, and w^hcii Justinian came to the throne, tho financial 
position was not such as to justify any extraordukary enterprises. 
It b asserted by a civil ser^^ant w ho had a long career in the 
office of the Praetorian l^refect of the East^ that the unfavourable 
financial situation was chiefly caused by the incompetoiice of 
those who had held the Prefecture in the reign of Justin.^ 
Justinian after some time found a man for the post w’bo knew 
how- to fill the treasury, 

John, a native of Caesarea in Cappadocia, began as a clerk 
in the office of a Master of Soldiers. In this capacity ho became, 
by some chance, known to Justinian ^ and he was promoted to 
the [a>st of logothete, a name wdiich had now come into general 
use for those responsible officials who, under the Praetorian, 
Prefect^ oontrollcd the operations of the subordinate assessors 
and collectors of taxes in the provinces,^ In the caise of Marinns, 
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jKhKt Iwd buen :& jit^^ppiiig-st^jiiL* to tho Prefecture and 

John had the same luck. He firat tiiiml to the mnk of an 
lUifblria, and bceaine Praetorian Pretext before a.i>. DSld ile 
had not tho qualifications which niigbt have been thought 
indispensable for the duties of this ministTy* for he had not 
received a liberal education, and could barely read and write; 
but he had the qualifieatioQ which was most essential in the eyes 
of the Emperor^ talent and resonrcefulnesa in raising money. 
His phyrical strength and energy were cnomiQiis, and in diffi¬ 
culties be si'aa never at a loss.^ He is described as the boldest 
and cleverest man of his timo.^ But lie was absolutely un- 
scruptdoufi in bis methods, and while he supplied the Emperor 
with the funds which he required, he also became himself 
enormously rich and spent his money on gluttony and debauchery. 

He did not fear God, nor regard tnan/^ The provincea of 
hydia and Cilicia were a coiLspicnous scene of his ojjemtioiis. 
He procured the appointment of another Cap])adociau, also 
named John, to the governorship of Lydia—a man after his own 
heart, enormously fat and |)opukrty known as Masilloplumacins 
(Flabby jaw). With the help of tliis lieutenant, the Prefect 
mined Lvdia and its capital, Pkiladdphia. He visited the 
province himself, and we are told that when he had done with it+ 
ho Imd left not a veasd in a houoo^ nor a wife, a virgin, or a youth 
un viola ted. The exaggeration k pardonable, for our informant 
was bom at Philadelphia. The same uniter gives particular 
instances—some of which had come under his own observation— 
of the violent means to which John the Cappadocian resorted to 
extort money from rich persona. He had dark dungeons in the 
PrefeePa residence,^ and he made use of torture and painful fetters.^ 
WTiile contemporary writers agree in pointing John as a 
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ooaiB® monstcT, without a smglo rcdoeuJitg quality^ we niuiit 
make some allowance for exaggeration. It is unlikely that be 
would Imve enjoyed so long the confidence of the Eniperof if 
his sole recommendation Imd been skill in plundering the pro¬ 
vinces. x4a a matter of fact, w^e shall see that during his second 
tcfiurc of the Prefeeturej which lasted about nine years, a scries 
of pmrincbl reforms was carried through which mthuately 
concerned Ids own sphere of adnainistration and in some respecb^ 
dlminhdied liis pow er* This could not have been done without 
his co-operation, and we cannot fairly wntlilioJd from him part 
of whatever credit the legislation deser^'es. Wo may conjecture 
that he won and retained his inHuence over the Emperor^ not 
only through his success in replenishing the trcasuiya but also 
pirtly through his independence, which wits display'^ w'hen ho 
openly oppu^sed the project of conquering Africa, and partly 
through the fact that he was not hampered by conservative 
prejudices. It was chiefly his indifierence to the traditions of 
the civil service that made him unpopular among the ofllcLsls 
of the Prefecture. 

Besides iucreasiiLg the revenue hy fair means and foul, John 
had lecoui^ to economies which were stigmatised by contem¬ 
porary opinion as injurious to tho public interest. He cut off 
or reduced the service of the State po«t> with the exception of 
the main line to the PerRian frontier. The post from Ghnloedon 
to Dakibiza was abolished, and replaced by a eervice of hoabi to 
Heleuopoli% white in southern Asia Minor and Syria a*ssc 5 were 
substituted for horses and the s]>ced of tiaveUiiig was diminished. 
The results were twofold* The news of dissstani in the pmviuces, 
w'hich demanded prompt action, was slow in leacMng Con- 
Btantinoplu* More serious was the consequence for the farmers 
in the inlaud provinces, who, deprived of the public means of 
transport, were obliged to provide for the trauBmisaion of their 
produce to the ports to be conveyed to the capital* Large 
quantities of com rotted in the granaries ; the husbandmen 
were bupoverishod; and the Prefect's ofiieials pressed for 
payment of the taxes in goldJ ^fultitudes of destitute people 
left their homes and went to CouatantincjpJe,® 
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Justinian was wull satiafied with tbe fruiU of John a ad¬ 
ministration, and only too ready to flhut his qyes to the methods 
by ^vhioh the binds he noede<l were procured. How kr he woa 
niflully innocent it is impossible to dotcrmine, but we are assttreti 
that the rauiistcra and courtiers always praised the Prefect to 
the Emperor, even though they had personal grievances against 
* him. At length Theodom, who disliked the Capimdocian and 
was well acquainted with his iniquities, endeavouted to cq>en 
Justiniank eyes and to show him that, if the t}Tannjcal ad- 
ministrution were allowed to oontmue, his own position would 
be endangered- If h^ argnmenta produced any ofisicfc on hia 
mind^ he wavered and postponed notion ^ until action was 
suddenly forced on him by a revolutionary outbreak which 
well-nish cost him his throne. 

O 


§ 5, The Nika lievoU {a,i). 532) 

The famotjfl rising ut Constantiuoplef which occuired in the 
first month of a,P, S32 and WTCcked the city, waa the result of 
widely prevailing disoontent with the adminiistrulaoii, but it 
began with a riot of the Hippodrome fhetions which in ordinary 
ciicomstancca would have been easily suppressed- We saw 
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how Justbiijin in his uncle's reign patronised tha Blu<?s amJ miid* 
use of them as a political support. But when he was safely 
seated on the throne^ he resolved no lunger to tolerate the tjcenco 
of the factions, from the consequences of wliicli he had formerly 
pTotoctetl the Blues. Immediately after his accet^ion he laid 
injunctions on the atithoiitii^ in every city that the disorders 
and crimes of the factions should be punished impartialLy+^ 

A number of persons belongbig to both factions had been 
arrested for a riot in which there had been loss of life, Eudaemon^ 
the Prefect of the City, held an inquiry, and finding seven of 
the prisoners guilty of mnrderj he condemned four to bo beheaded 
and three to be hanged. But in the case of two the hangman 
blimdcred and tnic^ the bodies fell, stiU alive, to the ground. 
Then the monks of St. Conon, which was close to the place of 
execution, interfered, and taking up the two criniinab^ one of 
whom w^as a Bluop the other a Green, put them in a boat and 
rowed them across the Golden Horn to the asylum of the church 
of St. Ijaurouttna.^ The Prefect, on hearing what had occurred, 
sent aoldiers to guard tlie chuich.'s 

The ides of January fell three days kter (Tuesday), and, 
according to custom, horse races were held in the Hippodrome^ 
and the Emperor was present. Both the Blues and the Grecni 
importuned the Emperor with loud prayers to show mercy to 
the tw'o culprits W'ho had been rescued by accident from the 
gallows. Iso answ^er ttos accorded, and at the twenty-second 
race the spectators were amazed to hear the unexpected ex¬ 
clamation, “ Jxing live the hmnaiie Greens and Blues I The 
cry announced that the two parties would act m concert to 
force the gOYormnent to grant a pardon, and it is probable that 
their leaders had previously arranged to cooperate. When the 
mccs were over, the fhctions agreed ou a watchwoni, nika, 
conquer,*' and the rking which Mowed was known oa the 
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Nika Revolt. TIio united factions weiDc known fur tho tUne ns 
tko Green-Blues 

• In tho evening the tnob of rJoteis assembled at tke Praetorium 
and demfiiided from the Prefect of the City what ho intended 
to do with the refugees in St. Laurentius. No answer was given, 
and the rioters broke into the prison, released the crinmialG who 
w'ere conhned in it^ killed some of thei ofheiab, and set fire to 
the building, which was partly burned. Elated by success they 
rushed eastward to the Augusteiiiii and committed graver acta 
of incendiariBm. They iired the ChsJke, the entrance of the 
Great Psiace, and not only was this eoasumed, but the dames 
spread northward to the Senate-house and tho church of St. 
Sophia. These buildings were burned down.^ 

On the following morning (Wednesday, Jaanajy U) the 
Emperor ordered the races to be renew'ed. But the Bines and 
Greens were not ui the humour for witnessing races. They set 
on fire the buddings at the northern end of the TTippodrome, 
and the confisgration destroyed, tho neighbouring baths of 
Zeuxippus with the portico of the Augiistoum. It is probable 
that on this occasion Justinian did not app^r in the KathismUj 
or face the multitudes w^ho were now^ nlainondug in the Hippo¬ 
drome, no longer interceding for the lives of the two wretches 
who had escaped the hangman, but demanding that tluree 
unpopular ministers should be deprived of their offices. The 
denionstmtiun was directed against Eudaemon, Prefect of the 
City, Tnbonian the Quaestor, and John of Cappadocia, and the 
situation had become so serious that the Emperor decided to 
jneld.= Tiy^phon was appointed Prefect of the City, Basilides 
Quaestor, and Phocas, a man of the highest probity, waa per¬ 
suaded to nndertako tho office of Praetorum Prefect, 

These conocssiDns would probably sati^Bed the factions 
and ended the trouble, like similar concessions in previous 
reipis, if the decision had depended solely on the leaders of 
tho Blues and Greens. But the movement now wore an aspect 
totaUj diderent from that of the previous day. We saw how 
the ciiy had been filled by throngs of miserable country folk 
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ironi the provinces wlio had been ruined by the fiBcal adniinistra- 
tioB of the Praetorian Prefect and were naturally animated by 
bitter tefientmeut against the Emperor and tho govenunedt. 

It Was inevitable that they ahouhl take jiart m the disturbances > 
it was at least a good opportunity to compass the fall of the 
detested Cappadocian ; and the riot tluis assumed the chanictcr ^ 
and proportions of a poptihii rising. But there were other forces 
in the background, foiccs which aimed not merely at a reform 
of the administration, but at a ebiuige in the dynasty. The 
policy of Justinian in seeking to make his power completely 
inde^ndent of the Senate and the Imperial Council had caused 
deep animosity in the senatorial chuw, and the disaffected senators 
seized the opportunity to direct the rising against the throne.® 
We must attribute to the secret agitation of these men and 
their agents the fact that t]ie removal of the obnoxious ministers, 
especially of John, failed to padJy the people. 

The plan was to aet on the throne one of the nephews of 
Anastaslns, unfortunate victin^ of their kinship to an Emperor. 
For we must acquit them of any ambitious designs of their own. 
They had been well treated by Justin and Justinian, and their 
only was to live in peace. Pompdua and Hypatias were 
out of the reach of the Insurgents; they and many other senators 
were with Justinian in the Palace. It was therefore decided 
to proclaim I’robus Emperor, and the mob rushed to hia house. 
But they did not find him, for, fearing what might happen, he 
had left the city. In their angry disappointment they burned 
his house. 

It was assuredly high time for the Emperor to employ military 
force to restore order. But the Palace guards, the Scholarians 
and Excubitors, were unwillmg to do anything to defend the 
throne. They had no feding of personal devotion to Justinian, 
nnii they de<’‘ded to do nothing and await events. Fortunately 
for Justinian there happened to be troops of a more irregular 
kind in the city, and two loyal and experienced commanders, 

* Ttipi W brouglit out ifl thfl occflunt IW ; cp. Zach. Mj!. ix. 14 ). 
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who 33 lifaster qI Soldiufs in tho had ht^p. con¬ 
ducting the war agjiinHt Peraiaj had recently been reenlled, and 
h6 had in hia Hemce a considcmble body of iiruied retainers^ 
chiefly of Gothic ^ mco. Mund^iB, a general who had done gfxxl 
service in the defence of the Danube^ wa3 ako in the capital 
with a force of Heruk, But all the goldiers on whom the Emperor 
Could count can hanUy have reached the number of I50<X 

It was perhaps on Thursday {.Tammi^' 15)* that Bclismriua rode 
forth at the head of Gotha and Ilenils to suppress the revolution. 
There was a battle^ possibly in the Auguateuin ; many were 
killed; but the soldiers were too few to v^ia a decisive vifutoijj. and 
the attack only exaajKsrated the people. Tltc clergy, it nuiy be 
noted^ ecem to have made flome vain attempts to restore utder.^ 
During the two following days there was desultory street 
fighting, and another series of oonflagrations. On Fritlay the 
mob aguin set fire to the Praetorium, which had only been partly 
damaged^ but there was a strong north wind w^hich blew the 
flames away from the building. They uLso set liro to the baths 
of Alexander, and the same wind earaed the conflagration to 
the neighbouring hospice of Eubidus and hence to the church 
of St. Irene and the hospice of Sampson. On Saturday there 
was a conflict between the soldiers ami the msnrgents in tho 
street w'hich led nnrtliward from Middle Street to the Basilica 
and the quarter of Chalkoprateiu-* It would appear that some 
of the mob had occupied the OctagoUj a buHdn^ close to the 
Basilica, and the soldieia set it op fire. The same fatal north 
w-ind was blow ing, and the flames, wafted southwards, spread to 
the chureh i>f St. Theodore Sphoracius and to the palace of 
I^LUsuSp which w'as consumed with all its treasures, and thence 
raged along ISliddlc Street, in the (Erection of the Forum of 
CoiL^tantine, destro^mig the colonnades and tho church of St. 
AquiLins.^ Wo can imagine how great must have beep the nbmr 
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ia the Ihiluce, which was almost in a Ktate of Bicgo,^ JuHtLiiiiLa 
co\Ad not tTUi^t his guards, and ho had strong and not uiijuHtified 
suspicbnfl that many of the senatora who smronuded liiin iv4.%e 
traitors* Tearing their timchei}'^ he ordered them all to leave 
the Fakee on Saturdiiy at nightfall^® except a few like John 
the Cappadocian, whoso loyalty was certain or whos^ interests ^ 
were bound np ^vith his own. He paiticnlarly suspeoted Fly- 
patins and Pompeius^ and when they protested agiiinst deserting 
him^ his suspicions only grew stfongeTp and he conunitted the 
blunder of dismissing them. 

On Sunday morning (Jannary 18) the Emperor made an 
effort in person to pacify the people. Ho appeared in the 
Kulhisma of the Hippodrome with a copy of tho Gospels in his 
hands, and a krge crowd assembled, lie swore on tho holy 
book that he would grant an amnesty without any reservationa 
and comply with the demands of his subjects. But the great 
part of the crowd was bitterly hostile. They cried, You are 
perjuring yourself,” ^ and “ You would keep thia oath to us as 
you kept your oath to VitalknJ' And there were shouts of 
' ■ Ijong live Hypatins! ” Meanwhile it had become known that 
the nephews of Anastasius had left the Fabce* The people 
thronged to the house of H^Tiatius, and in spite of Lis own 
reluci^itce and the entreaties of his wife Otaris, who cried that 
ho was being taken to his death, carried him to the Forum of 
Ooiifitantiiie, where ho was crowned with a golden chain wreathed 
tike u diadem. 

A council was then held by Hypatius and the senatom who 
were supporting his eaiisc,^ Here we can see clearly that the 
insurrection was guided and fomented by mEn of high position 
who were determined to overthrow Justinkm The question 
•wm debated whether the Palace should be attacked imiuedktoly. 
One of the sepatonai, Origenj advised deby* Ho proposed that 
the new" Emperor should occupy for the moment one of the 

^ It nuiy Lq ciQnitHUtURhi tbaL a after appovajuiu^Q ui th{3 
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smellier Imperial pakces ^ and prosecute tho war against Ida 
rival with deliberation, leaTbg nothing to chance. But hk 
advice did not prevail, nod Hypatius, who waa hljnseH in favour 
of piompt action, proceeded to the Hippodrome and waa Installed 
in the Kathisma, The inHurgenk crowded the huge building 
in dense masses^ and reviled Justiman and Theodora.- 

In the meantime, another council waa being held In the Fakoe. 
The Bituation seemed desperate- To many, Lncluding the 
Emperor himself, there seemed no resource but escape by sea* 
John the Cappadocian recommended flight to Heradeo, and 
Belisariiis agreed. This conr^ would have been adopted had 
it not been for the intervention of the Empi^sa Theodom* who&o 
mdonntabk courage mastered the wavering apuits of her husband 
and his councillors. A writer, who may well have heard the 
scene described by Bclisariua himself, professes to leprodnce 
her short speech, and even hia sophisticated atyk iatrdly apolk 
the effect of her vigorous words: 


Ttifi present occaaion ifl> I think, too grave to tako regard of the 
convention that it is not meet for a woman to speak among ™en, Thoso 
whom dearest interest* are cjqxaed to cxlrein^ danger are [aislified in 
thinking only of the w'best coiirae of action, Xow in my opinion^ on tho 
present occasion, if ever, fhj^t ia iDesi»eilieiit even if it fthoultl bring tm, 
safetv ft* iinpoarible for a inan» when he hj^e coniL' into ttko worlds 
not to die ; but for one who baa reignwi il is inColerabb to be an cailci. 
Mny 1 nevuT erist without this purplo robe and may f nevur livti to aeo 
the day on which thoeo wlio meet mo shall not addretus me as “ Queen.” ^ 
O >on wish, O Kinjjeror^ to savo yourBidh thtre is no dilHcnlty ; wc have 
ample funds. Yonder is the nra* mid there are the ships. Vet reflect 
whetltcr, when yua lia^'e om^C cseaped to a ]jLure of securily, yon will not 
prefer death t« eafety- / agree with an oM saying that EmpirD is a fait 

windiug'sbeet/' * 


Theodora's dnmatless etteig)' couimuiilcatoJ itself to her 
hearoTB, and they fi^lved to remain and fight. 

In the Hippodrome it was believed that they hud already 
fled. Hypatjufl, we am told, atill doubtful of Iik obaaces of 
success, had secretly sent a message to the Pakco, advising 
Justinian to attack the people crowded in the Hippodrome. 
Ephracm, the messenger, gave the message to Thomas, an Imperial 
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sccfetaiy^ who, ignorantly or designedly^ mfotmod Mm that 
Jniitminn liad taken to flight.^ Ephracm proolaimed tbe news 
in the Hippodmme, and Hypitiiis now played the Imperial 
part with coniidcnee, but the people were soon undeceived. 

Jm^nifia sent out a truisted eiintich^ named Narscs, with a 
well-filled purse to sow dissensions and attempt to detach the 
Blue faction from the rebellion.* He could iiisiunate that 
HypatiuSj like Ma wide, would be sure to protect their rivals 
the Greens, and jeniind them of the favour which Justinian 
had shoTiTi them in lime past and of the unwEveiing goodwill 
of Theodora. While Xarses fulfilled this mission, Beli^rius and 
Mundus prepared to attack. At first Belisarins thought it 
would be feasible to reach the Kathisma directly from the 
Palace and pluck the tyrant from his throne. But the way 
lay through a building occupied by a portion of the guards,, 
and they refused to let him pass.^ The Emperor then ordered 
him to lead Ms troops, as best he could^ through the ruins of 
the Chalke into the Augusteiim. With great difficulty, climbing 
through the debris of ha!f-humt buildings^ they made their 
way round to the weatem entrance of the Hippodrome and 
stationed themselves just inaide, at the porEico of the Blues, 
which was iriiinediately to the right of the KatMsma/ In order 
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etiAFii^ in tka meantime. The £ni- 
perora alwnyo; rwhed the Kftthia- 
intk Item Iho Daphne potilua of tbe 
Fabcei by a wifiding Sidir, JlocAIjoa 
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a diiert erjoiEnmik'Atiou Ew-tween the 
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eJnj4^- to the KathLsEOJo. ft k jKioaihlt; 
that t he Xeknl j^atc fiy wLjrh Mundti^ 
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to gain access to tho Kathiamfl itself, it would have been neceaaar)' 
to pass tbjcngb a amall gate on tlie left, which wna shut and 
gaarded. If BeJisanus attempted, to force this gate, his men 
would have been exposed to an attack from the crowd in the 
rear. He thereforo determined to charge the people. He drew 
hLs sword and gave the word. Though many of the populace 
had arms, there was no room in the dense throng to attempt an 
orderly resistance, and confronted hy the band of diaciplined 
soldieis the mob was intimidated and gave way. Moreover 
there were disaensionii among them, for the bribes of Narses had 
not been fruitlncss. They were cut down without merc 3 ', and 
then Mundus appeared with his Herula to help BeHsarius in the 
work of slaughter, Mundus had left the Palace by another 
way, and he now entered the Hippodrome by a gate known as 
Xekra. The insurgents were between two Brea, and there was 
a great carnage. It was said that the number of the slain 
exceeded 30,000.^ 

Two nephews of Justinian, Boraides and Justus, then entered 
the Kathisma without meeting resistance.* They seised Hj-pstius, 
who had witnessed the battle from bis throne, and secured 
Pompeius, who was with him. The hruthere were taken into 
ttie Palflce, and, notwithstanding the tears of Pompeius and 
the pleadings of Hypatius tliat he had acted under compulsion * 
they were executed on the following day and their boflics were 
cast into the sea. The Emperor, suspicious though he was, 
probably believed that they were not niorally guilty, but feared 


cninml ttm ca tho HWne ■iJr, near 
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that they would be used as tools in ftituie cotiapiracies. They 
w'ere too dnngerous to be allowed to live, but their children 
were spared. , 

The throne of Justinian was saved throiigb the moral energy 
of Theodora and the loyal efTorts of Belisarius. It was not 
only saved, but it rested now on firmer foundations, for it gave 
the Emperor the opportunity of taking vigorous measure’s to * 
break down the opposition of the senatorial nobles to lus autts- 
oracy. There were no more esecutions, but eighteen senators 
who had token a leading part in the conspiracy were punished 
bj the eonfiseation of their property and banishment,^ At a 
Later time, when ho felt quite secure, Justinian pardoned them 
and restored to them any of their possessions which he had not 
already bestowed on others, and a similar restitution was even 
made to the children of Hypatius and Pompeius, 

The news of the Emperor's victory over his enemies and the 
execution of the usurper was proclaimed in the cities throughout 
the Empire, For a long time after this event the factions of 
the Hippot^me seem to have been on their good behaviour, 
if we may judge by the silence of the chroniclera. During the 
last U'enty ye^ of the reign riots and faction fights occurred 
from time to time, but the rival ])aTtic3 did not combine again 
and the disorders were easily put down.- 


§6. St SojJiia 


After the suppression of this formidable rebellion, one of 
the first aaqdetioB of the Emperor was to set about rebuilding 
the edifices which had been destroyed by fire, above all the 
church of St. Sophia, He was sitting amidst ruin and devaatation, 
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and it wotild be mtuml if ho had thought of ojothing but leatoruig 
the wrecked buildinga m rapidly as was pos^iiblo - but he saw 
in fhe calamity an opportunity for making kis capital more 
magnificent, and constructing n c]mmh which wodd he the 
wonder of the world. The damage might well have been made 
« good m two yeans d he bad been content to rebuild on the same 
acalo : the work he deaigiied took five years, and considering 
what was accomplished the time seems incredibly jshort. 

Forty days after the tumult had subsided, the mins of the 
church were cleared away, neighbouring houses were bought np, 
and space was provided for a new temple of the Divine Wisdom. 
The plans were prepared by Anthemius of Trallea, an arehitoct 
and engineer who possessed imagination as well as masteiy of 
his craft, and to him was entrustetl the direction of the work, 
with fsidoie of Miletus as his assistant. It is to be noted that 
both these architects were natives of .Asia Minoc, cannot 
doubt that Anthemius had already given proofs of kia sldli as a 
builder, and it is not bold to conjecture that ho was the archi¬ 
tect of the church of SS. Seigiua and Bacchus, which dustinian 
and Theodora had caused to be erected at the beginning of their 
reign. * JiiEtminn had eluded the precincts of the Great Palace 
to take in the house of Honmsdas—on the seashore, south of the 
Hippodrome—which had been his residence before ho ascended 
the throne ; and close to it ho built two churches side by aide 
with a common court, a basilica of SS. Peter and Paul, which 
has disappeared,^ and the octagonal dorned church of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus, which has survived, converted by the Turks into 
a mtRque which they call the Little St, Sophia. The names of 
the Em|>eror and Emprci^ arc associated in the metrical in¬ 
scription which is still to be seen on the fHe^e and their mono¬ 
grams can be read on the beautiful melon capitals. Modern 
architects have paid trihuto to the remarkahlc skill with which 
the dome has been buttressed and w’eighted, and wo may divine 
that it was the ^ill of Anthemius, of whom a contomporary 
said tliat he “designed wonderfnl works both in the city and 
in many other places which would gufficc to win everlasting 
glory in the memory of men so long as they stand and endnm.^* * 
His plan of St. Sophia was different. It Ih a Greek cross 

* VnJi CkureAes. fi3 TBo rhun;|| wAil in 527. 
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(about 250 hy 225 feet) with a donte rwimg above the quadrilateral 
apace betn'eeo tho amis to the height of 180 feet. He nadertook 
to solve the problem of placing a great aerial cupola^ 100 feCt in 
diameter^ over this apace which was 100 feet square. Hitherto 
cupolas had been set over round spacea. At each angle of thg 
square Anthemius erected a massive pier, in which the eettinga ^ 
of the stones were strengthened hy special methods. These 
piers supported tbo four arches and pondentivea on which the 
ribbed dome rested^ and he calcuktcHi on securing stability 
by the semi-domes on the eaot and and buttresses on the 
north and south. To diminisli the weight of the dome very 
light materials were used^ tiles of a w hite spongy earth mann- 
factured at Hhodes.^ 

The material of St. Sophia^ as of most Ey^antino churches^ 
wras brick. Its e^tterior appee,Tanoe, seen from below, docs not 
give a true impression ui its dimensions. The soaring cupola 
LB lost and buried amid the Burrounding buttresses that were 
added to secure it in later ages. From afar one can rcahse its 
proportions, lifted high above all the other buildings and domiuat- 
iiig tlm whole city like a watch-tower^ as Procopius described it* 
But in it, as in other Byzantine churcheSp the contrast between 
the plainness of the exterior and the richness of the interior 
decoration is striking. Although the mosaic picturcfi, including 
the great cross on a starry heaven at the summit of the dome, 


^ ft hoA been a sabjoDt of d&bnto 
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arc now coacealed from the eyes of faithful Moslems hy white¬ 
wash, the marbleg ol the floor, the wallSj, ond the pillars show 
that the rapturous enthusiasm of Jnetinkn^a contemjKirariee 
as to the total effect of the decoratToa was not excessive. The 
roof was covered with pure gold* but the beauty of the effect lay, 
^ it was obsen^ed, rather in the answering leflcxions from the 
niorbles than from the gold itself. The marbles from which 
were he^vn the pillars and the slabs that covei?ed the walls and 
floor were brought from nU qnarterg of the worltL Thcro was 
the Tvhite atone from the quarries m the Proconnesbn islands 
near at hand, green cipollino from Camtus in Euboea^ verde 
nutico from Laconia and Thessaly* Kumidkn marble glinting 
with the gold of yellow crocuses, red and white from Caria, white- 
misted rose from Phn^gia, porphyry from Upper Egypt, To 
Procopius the building gave the impres^on ol a flowering meadow. 

AVhile the artists of the time showed skill and study in blending 
and harmonising colours, the sculptured decoration of the curs'cs 
of the arches with acanthus and vino tendrils* and the beauty 
of the capitals of white Pfoamnesian marble* are not less wonder-* 
ftd. The manufacture of capitalB for export had long been 
an industry at Constantinople, and wo can trace the evolution 
of their forms. The old Corinthian capital, altered by the 
substitution of the thoiny for the soft acanthus, had become 
what is known as the Theodosian ” capitaL^ But it was found 
that tlik was not suitable for receiving and suppoiting the arch* 
and tho device was introduced of placing above It an inter¬ 
mediary “ impost,”^ in the form of a truricatcd and reversed 
pyramid, winch was usually omamented with vine or acanthus, 
n cross or a monogram. Then, apparently early in the sixth 
centuTT, the Theodosian capital and the impost were combined 
info a single block, the '^capital impost,” which assumed many 
varieties of form.^ 

The buildiiig was completed in a.d, 537, and on December 
the Emperor and the Patriarch Milenas drove together from 
St* Annstasia to oelcbmta the inaugural ceremomes,® 
Anthemius had bcoa overbold in the oxccutioa of his architectural 
design, and had not allowed a suflicient margin of aafety for the 

^ An example i* pPMerral m thtr PiphU 

liftH-ei!i3tlliy ehurrh of St. John of and; ep, Rivotra, otf. cH. L 13^^ 

StudkiD, 

= See LfLhi^bj Mid SwAiOBon, S. * Thooplumea, a„3l (WCJO* 
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support, oi tlie dome. Twenty years later the dome came clashing 
down, destroying in its fall the ambo and the altar (May^ a.d. 558)-^ 
Anthemius was dead, and the testoration was undertaken by 
laidore the Younger. He left the semi-domes on the cast and 
west aa they were, but widened the: arches on the north and 
south, making “ the equilateral Bymmetry ” more perfect, and ^ 
raised the height of the dome by more than Urenty feet* The 
work was finished in a,p. 562, and on Christinas Eve the Emperor 
solemnly entcTed it* The poet Paul, the sUentiaryj was com¬ 
manded to celebrate the event in verse, and a few days later - 
be recited in the Palace the proem of his long poem describing 
the beauties of the church. Justinian then proceeded in solemn 
procession to St. Sophia, and in the Patriareh^a palace^ which 
adjoined the church, he recited the rest. It was a second in¬ 
auguration, and the efiort of Paul was not unworthy of the 
occasion. 

Terriblej thought n writer of the day, as well as marvellous, 
the dome of St, Sophia " seems to float in the air/^ It was 
pierced by forty windows, the hall-domes by five, and men were 
impressed by the light which flooded the church. “ You would 
say that fiuhUght grew in it,” Lavish arrangements were made 
for artifleial illiimination for the evening services. A Central 
chandelier was suspended by chains from the cornice round the 
dome over the ambo ■ the poet compared it to a circular dance 
o! lights: 

jfopiv HTraTfli. 

And in other paita of the building there were rows of lamps in 
the form of silver bowls and boats. 

Jnstinian did not regard expense in decorating with gold and 
precious stones the ambo w^hicb stood in the centre under the 
dome. Similar aumptuousness distinguiahed the siinctuaty of 
'the apse—the ieonostasia and the altar which was of solid 
gold* The Patriarch’s throne was of gilded edver and weighed 

* A^thiu, V. 0, Jt>Tin itat qI ia4lei)cnd«at tecljHjnB thifl wn* 
iFiii. p. 4Sa, '"la iljfl Ctti iodlction.^* poajnbte^ Sw JackBan, -iSjrr, Anhi- 
Tli{>QpD.iu3C0 fcUoin ^IhLilLila, bat CM-lur^, i ST. 

thc! naLicci under a yipar, ^ FrMHU^dcr (|j. l\Q^ PpefAce ta 

A.Vr M)v1, whkb WtPnId ntBoii hL nf PAut} cn[QjGieiani.<^ oh Kniphoiiy 

ftSfl, Ttn> ikimc' dr*D« nal owm Jaiu 0. Paul, Min of Oyni*, -wb^ of 

Id hmFE f^llapKd; Af it CVn^hitDd family and grtAt weaiEih. 
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40,000 Ibfej. A Itite record states that the total cost of the build¬ 
ing and fumhihing of St, Sophia amounted to 1^20,000 lbft+ of 
gold, which sent to our mint to-day would mean nearly fourteen 
and a half million stcriingi^ a figure wldcli m plainly inciedibk. 

But this, though it was the greatest item in the Emperor's 
expeorlituie on restoring and beautifjung the city* waa only one. 
The neighbouring church of St. Irene olao rose from ita ashea^ be 
a great domed basilica, the largest church in Constautinopla 
except St. Sophia itself.® The monograins of Justinian and 
Theodora are atUl to bo read on the capitals of its pillars. More 
important as a public and Iiiij)erial pionLLinent was the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in the centre of the city^ which had not 
been injured by fire, but had Buffered from earthquakes and 
was oonsideTod structurally unstable. JustinJazi pulled it do^vTi 
and rebuilt it larger and more splendidr ^ ^ oruoifonn church 
with four equal nreas and five domes. Though it was destroyed 
by the Turks to make room for the mosque of Mohammed the 
Conqueforp cUscriptioaa are preaer\'ed W’hich enable us to restore 
ita pkm® San Marco at Yenice was built on a veiv similar design 
and gives the best idea of what it was like. Tt may have been 
begun after the completion of St. Sophia., for it was dedicated 
in jLD. 5^16; but the mosaic decoration, of w^hich full accounts 
have come down to ns, was not executed till nftcr Justiman's 
death, and it has been shown that these pictures, which may 
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belong to tlie tijiiii of lib ijpinedbte ^s erci derngned 

and selected with a dogmatic motif* “ The two natare^s of 
Christ in one person ace the theme of the whole cjole.”^ The 
use of pictures for propagating theological doe trine woe under- 
Btood in the siith century ; w'e ahaU see another example at 
Ravenna 

The principal secniar bnildinga which liad been deatioyed by 
the fires of the Nika riot and were Lnimedbtely rebuilt were the 
Senate-house^ the baths of Zeuxippiis, the porticoes of the 
Augusteum, and the adjacent parta of the Takoe. The Chalke 
had been burnt down, and the contiguona quartern behind it — 
tha portico of the Schohirbn guards and the porticoes of the 
Protector;? and Candidates* All these had to be tebuiltv* But 
at the game time Justinian ue^tm to have made extensive Changes 
and improvemeBits throughout the Palace; wo are told that he 
renovated it altogether.’^ Of the dataib we hear nothing, except 
aa to tho Chalke You go through the great gate of the 

Chalke from the Auguatoiirn^ and then through an inner bronze 
gate into a donned rectangidaT room, decorated by mosaic pictures 
showing the Vandal and Italian conqueets, with Jiistinian and 
Tlieodora in the centre, triumphing and surrounded by tho 
Semite,® 

If the Emperor spent much on the restoration and improve- 
ment of the Great PaJacej he appears to have been no Icfsa lavbh 
in enlarging and embellidiing hb palatial vilb at Herion, on tho 
peninsula which to-day bears the name of Phanaraki, to the 
south-east of Chalcedon.® It w'as the favourite resort of Theodora 
in summer; she used to transport her court there every yeorJ 
Hero Justinian created a small town^ with a splendid churdi 
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to the Mother of God^ bath^, market-pkcea, and 
porticoes; and oonstnic ted a sheltered laadiiig-piace by building 
twrf largo moles into the 


§ 7+ Tfi€ Fall &f John th^ Cnpjtadocian (a^b, 541) 

The nine or ten years folbwiiig the suppression of the Nika 
revolt wore the most glorious period of Justirilan^s reign. Ho 
was at peace with PeraLa; Africa and Italy were restored to 
his dommiotL The great legal works which he had imdertakeu 
were brought to a sucoossful conchisiou' and Constaiitiaople^ 
as we have Juet seen, arose from iU ashes more niagoificent 
than over* 

But the j>eriod was hardly as happy for the subjects aa it 
was satiafacto^ to their mlcr. For a short time the fiscal 
exactions under which they had groaned may have boon alloriated 
under the milder administratioii oi the popuhir Phocas, who 
had succeeded the CappadociimH and who at least had no thought 
of using his office to enrich himself,^ But Phocas was soon 
removed^ probably because his methods failed to meet the 
finaacial needs of the Emperor, engaged Ju preparations for 
the African c.xpeditiou and in plans for rebuilding the city on 
a more aplcndid scaJe* In less than a tweh*emonth John the 
Cappadocian was once more mstalled in the Prefecture^ and 
was permitted for eight oi nine years to oppress the provinces 
of the East.^ Justinian did not feel himseli bound by the 
promises he had made to the ii^uTgeiits, seeing that they had 
been made in vain. He abo reatored to the post of Quaestor 
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the gieat jurist TriboniaD, who, otherwise most fitted to adom 
the office, seeuifi to huve beseo somewhat uDscnipuluus in indiilging 
his leadbig passion, u love of money, » 

The only person whom John the Cappadocian feared was the 
Empress. He knew that she was determined to ruin him. He 
was unable to undermine her ialuence with Juatinian, but that 
influence did not go fax enough to shake Justiman’s confidence 
in Urn. He dreaded that her eniLissarie& might attempt to 
assasalimte him, and he kept around him a large band of armed 
retainers, a zucasuxe to whith no Praetorian Prefect eitcept 
Ruflnus had resorted before. He waa exceedingly superstitious, 
and impostors who prufeased to foretcdl the future encouraged 
him in the hope that he would one day ait on the Imperial 
throne. In a.tp. 538 he enjoyed the expensive honour of the 
consulfihijj.^ 

If there was one man whom John detested and envied it 
was the general Bebsarius, who in a,d+ MO arrived at Constanti- 
nople^ bringing the king of the Cfetrogothg as a captive in his 
train. H any man was likely to bo a dangerous rival in a contest 
for the throne, it was the conqucjror of Africa and Italy, who 
was as popular and highly icsj>eetcd as John himself w^aa un¬ 
popular and hated. As a matter of fact, thoughts of disloyalty 
were far from the heart of BelisariuSj but he was not always 
credited with unswer^^ing fidelity to Justinian, even by Justinian 
himself. 

Belisarius, like his master, was bom in an lUvrian 
and, like his master, he tad married a woman whose parents 
were associated with the circus and the theatre and who was 
the mother of children before she married the soldier.® Unlike 
Theodora, she did not mend her morals after her marriagef and 
her amouTS led to broaches with her husband. But notwith¬ 
standing tempomiy estrangements she presened the affection 
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of her kusbamd, wbd Jmd a. weak side to bis ctiaTficteFp and 
slid faithiolly acconipamud liim on his oatnpajgnn and worked 
cr^geticall j in hia latcrests. She often protected Mm, whem 
he wm out of favour vnik the Emperor, through her inf ueuce 
with Theodora^ who found her a uaeful ally and resourceful 
. agent. 

!riie cunniiLg of this unscrnpuloiis woman compassed the fall 
of John of Cappadocia. She was Interested in destroying Mm 
as the onemy both of her husband and of her Imperial nustress. 
The only hope of damaging him Irretrievably in the eyes of the 
Emperor was to produce clear evidence that he entertamed 
treasonable designs, and for this purpose Antonina resorted to 
the vile arts of an a^7U The Prefect had a daughter,^ 

hU only cMldj whom he loved passionately; it was the one 
amiable trait in his repulsive character, TTiK enemies could 
Cast no reproach on the virtue of Euphemia, but she waa very 
young and she fell an easy victim to the craft of Antonina. It 
was in April or May a.u. 541 that the treacherous achemo was 
executed. Bollsarius had set out in the spring to take conmmnd 
in the Persian war, and Ms wife had lOmamed for a short time 
at Coostantinople before she followed Mm to ^ the East. She 
employed herself in cultivating the acquaintance of Euphemia, 
and having fully won her friendsMp she persuaded the in¬ 
experienced girl that Beiisarius w'as secretly disa^ected towards 
Justimam It is Bellsarius, she said, who has extended the 
borders of the Empire, and taken captive two kings^ and the 
Emperor has shown httk gratitude for hk services. Eupheniia^ 
whOp taught to see things through her father’s eyes, feared 
Tlieodoni and distrusted the government^ listened aympathetically 
to the conHdences of her Mend. "Why,” she asked^ “ does 
Belisarius not use Ms powder with the army to set things right ? ” 
It would be useleasp*" said Antonina, “ to attempt a revolution 
in the camp without the sqpport^ of civilian minister in the 
capital. If your father w*ere willing to help,it would be different.” 
Euphemia eageriy undertook to broach the matter to her father. 
John, when ho heard Ms daughter's communication, thought 
that s w'ay opened for realising the V'ague dreams of power 
which he hud been cherishing. It was arranged that he should 
meet .Antonina secretly. She wjis about to start for the East, 
and she would halt for a night near Cholcedon at the palace 
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of Kufinianaei wMeh iKslonged to ber hiiabjind.' HitLer John 
agreed to coma secretly, and the day and hour were arraiigtid. 
Autonimi then informed the Empress of all aha had done lAid 
tho details of the sahema. It was essential that tha treasonable 
conversation ehould be overheard by witnesses, whose testimony 
Would convince Justinian, Theodora, who entered eagerly into , 
the plot, chose for this ))art the eimucli Sarses, and Maicellus, 
eomiuander o( the Palace guards, a man of the highest integrity , 
who stood aloof from all political parties, and nevcT, throughout 
a long tenure of his command, forfeited the Emperor’s respect.* 
Theodom did not wait for the execution of the scheme to tell 
Justinian of what w'as on foot, and it was said that he warned 
John secretly not to keeip the appointment. Tliia may not bo 
tme* In any case, John arrived at liufinianae at midnight, 
only taking the precaution of bringing some of his armed mtaineiB. 
Autotiina mot him outside the house near a wall behind which 
she had posted Maicellus and ifarses. He spoke, without any 
resen'e, of plans to attempt the Emperor’s life. ^Vhen he had 
fully committed himself, Parses and Marcellus emerged from 
their hiding-place to seize him. His men, who were not far off, 
rushed np and one of them wounded MaroeDus. In the fray 
John succeeded in escaping, and reaching the city he sought 
refuge in a sanctuaryThe historian who tells the tale thought 
that if he had gone boldly to the Palace he would have been 
pardoned by J ustinian. But the Empreaa now bad the Emperorig 
oar. John was deprived of tho office which he had so terribly 
abused and banished to Cyzicus, where he was ordained a deacon 
against bis will. Ilia large ill-gained possessions were forfeited 
as a matter of course, but the Emperor showed his weakness 
for the man by lettmg liim retain a conaiderable portion, which 
enabled him to live in great luxury in Lis retiieinent.* 

But he was not long aufifered to enjoy hU exile in peace. The 
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bishop of CyzicuB, Eusebius, was hated by Uie iiihabiUxiits, 
They had preferred eliaiges against liiiii at Coustaotinopis, but 
hb fnliueuec there was so great tliat ho was able to defy Cyaicua, 
At last some young men, who beLonged to the local circus factions, 
murdered him in the iimrkct-pkce. jis it happened that John 
.and Eusebius were eneniiea, it was suspected that John was 
accesBoiy' to the crime, and, considering his reputation, the 
suapioion was not unnatural Senators were sent to Cvzicns to 
investigate the murder. John’s guilt was not proved; i hut the 
coiuuiission of inquiry must have received secret orders to 
punish him rightly or M-rongly, for he was stripped and scourged 
like a common highwayman, and then put on board ship, clad 
in a rough cloak. The ship bore him to Egypt, and on the voyage 
he was obliged to support life by begging in the seaports at 
which it called. When he reached Egy^jt he was imprisoned 
at Antiuoopolis. For these illegal proceedings the Emperor, we 
may be sure, was not responsible, and no private enemy could 
have ventured to resort to them. The hand of Theodora could 
plainly be discerned. But she was not yet satisfied with his 
punishment; she desired to have him legally done to death 
Some years later she got into her i;iower two young men of the 
Green faction ivLo were said to have been concerned in the 
murder of the bishop. Ey promises and threats she sought to 
extract a confession implicating John the Cappadocian. One 
of them yielded, but the other, even under torture, refuaed. 
BalHcd in her design she is said to have cut off the hands of 
both the youths.^ John remained in prisuii till her death, after 
which he was allowed by the Emperor to return to Constantinople, 
a free man, but & priest. Yet It was said that ho still dreamed 
of ascending the throne.'* 
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It IS iHContcstfiblc tkut Theodora performed a public fH 3 r\dcft 
by doliverui" the eastern provinces from tho govuriiineut of an 
exceptionally luiscrupulous oppressor, and that Jiia Haffenngs, 
altbouj^h they were illegally inflicted, were ricldy deserved. 
But the revolting tneatus imagined by her unprincipled stitelHte 
Antonina and approved by hetaelf, the employment of the. 
innocent girl to entrap her lather,^ do not raise her high in our 
estimation, ft must be observed, however, that the public 
opinion of that time found notliing repulsive in a stratagem 
which to the more delicate feelings of the present age seems 
unspeakably base and crueU For the story is told openly in a 
work which the author oonld not have ventured to publish if 
it had contained anything reflecting injuMOusly on the character 
of the Empress.- 

It was not long before the Empress had an opportunity of 
repaj-ing her friend for her de-xteroua service. Bclisaiiua and 
Antonina had adopted a youth named Theodosius, lor whom 
^tonina conceive an niigovemable passion. Their guilty 
intrigue was discovered by BelisariiiB in Sicily (a.d. 535-^6), 
and he sent some of his retainers to slay the paramour, who, 
however, escaped to EphcBiiB.* But Antonina peisuad^ her 
u.xodous husband that she was not guilty, regained his affection, 
and inducod him to hand over to her the servants who had 
betrayed her amour. It was reported that Laving cut out their 
tonguea sho chopped their bodies in small pieces and threw them 
into the sea. Her desire for Theodosaus was not cooled by an 
absence of 'five yearn, and while she was preparing her intrigue 
against John the Cupjudocian sho was planning to recall her 
lover to her side when Belissrius departed for tho East. But 
her son Photius, who had always been jealous of the lavonrito 
preferred to himeell, penetrated her design and revealed the 
®^tter to his stepfather, and they bound themselves by solemn 
oaths to punish Theodosius. They decided, however, that 
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nothidg could be done iinmediately ; they miist ^valt liE Anteuia^ 
follow^ lier husband to the East. Fhotiiis accompam^d Bell- 
mn^ in the campaign, and for eomo months Antonina enjoyed 
the soeioty of her paramour at Constantinople, IMienj m the 
snminer ol the year, she set. out for Thcodoaius retnmed 

,to Ephesus. The general met his mie, showed his anger, but 
Jiad not the heart to play her. Photius hastened to Ephestis, 
ReUwd TheodosiuB, and sent him under a guard of retainer? to 
be imprisoned in a secret place in Cilida. He proceeded himflelf 
to Constantinople, in possession of the wealth which Tlieodosjus 
had been allowed to appropriate from the ispoila of Carthage.^ 
But the danger of her favourite had come to the car? of Theo¬ 
dora. She eauaed Belisarius and his wih to be summoned to 
the capital and she forced a reconciliation u[M>n the reluctant 
husband. Then she seiKcd Photins and sought by torture to 
mako him reveal the pkoo where he had coticeajed Theodosius. 
But her torments were useless i he was true to his stepfather. 
The secret Tvaa disdosad^ howeveC;, through another channel 
and Theodosius was rescued^ the Empress concealed him in 
the Palace, and presented him to Antonina os a delightful 
surprise. 

Tlie unhappy Photius, who showed greater force of character 
thsn Belisarius, was kept a captive in the dungeons of Theodora. 
He escaped twice, but was dragged back from the sanctLiari^ 
in which he had sought refuge. His third attempt at the end 
of three years was successful; he reached Jerusalem^ became a 
monk^ and escaped the vengeance of the Empress. He survived 
Justinian, and in the following reign was appointed, notwith¬ 
standing his religious quality* to snpprcBs a revolt of the Sarnari- 
taiiBj, a task which ho carried out* wc ate told, ^vith the utiuost 
cruelty^ taking advantage of his powers to extort money from 
all the Syrian provincea,^ 
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5 8- The Great Pexiilence (a.D. 542-54.3) 


Justiniiin had been foiirteeii years on the lliPtinQ when* the 
Empire ms visited by one of thoi» immense but rare ralamitlea 
in the presence of which hunmn beings could only siicciunb 
helpless and kssoutccIcss until the science of the nineteenth 
centuiy began to probe the causes and supply the means of' 
preventing and checking them. The devastating plfigue, which 
began its course in the summer of a.d. 542 and seems to have 
invaded and raimcked neurly every' comer of the Empire, was, 
if not more malignant, far more destructive, through the vast 
range of its ravages, than the pestileiuces which visited ancient 
Athena in the daya of Pericles and London in the reign of Charles 
II, ] and perhaps even than the plague which travelled from 
the East to Rome in the reign of ^llarcus Aurelius. It probably 
caused aa large a mortality in the Empire as the Black Death 
of the fonrteeutb century in the same countries. ^ 

The infection first nttacketl Pduaium, on the borders of Egypt, 
with deadly effect, and spread thence to ^Uexandrb and throngb- 
oat Egypt, and northward to Palestine and Syria. In the follow^ 
ing year it reached Constantinople, in the middle of spring 
and spread over Asia Minor and through Mesopotamia into the 
kingdom of Perata.® Travelling by sea, whether from Africa or 
across the Adriatic, it invaded Italy and Sicily.* 

It was observed that the infection always started from the 
const and went up to the interior, and that those who survived 
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it- had become immune. The historian Ptucopitia^ who witaessed 
ita counse at Coimtantmople^ as Thucydides had atudied the 
plague at Athena^ haa detailed the miture and effects of tho 
bul>onb disease, as it miglit be called, for the meat striking 
geueml feature was a swelEng in the groin or in the armpit, 
^ sometimes behind tho ear or on the thighs. UhHucimtions 
occasionally preceded tie attack. The victims were seized by 
a sudden fover, which did not affect the colour of the skm nor 
make it as hot ns might be expected, 

Tlic fuvrr was of sneb & JAtignid jwrt from its oomirunnaemeiit snd np 
till that iiuithrr to the sick OiDinBclvi?j| nor to a physician who 

touched t^rem would il adord any RUApicIon of danger. . - . But on the 
same day in HOme eoaeg;, in others on the following day* and in the rest 
not manj days later a bubonic swelling developctL . . . Up to this point 
ovcrjiJiing wunt in about the jtamfi way with all wbu had liikcn tho 
digcMC, But from then on veiy marked differeneei developed. . . 
Tlicrp eiuin?d with soino n deep coma, with otherH a violcjit delirium, 
aad in ekher case they snfFtred the ohaTactenetic ayiuptonis of the 
For those who were under the ipclJ of tlic ooma foi^E all thoRo who were 
familiB4' to them and st'emed to bo Bleeping consliuilly^ And if any one 
cared for tbem, they would eat without wakings but some abo' werc 
neglected and tlicde would die directly tluxiugb lack of auatenanco^ But 
Ibaso who were seized with ilelirfum suffered from insomnia and were 
victims of a dutortiHl imiigiiintion; for they inspected that men wen* 
coming upon them to dcatmy them, and I hey would become cjccftcd 
and rtirih off in flight, crying out at tlie Lop of their voiccg. And thooc 
who were attending them were in a state ol cooatant eahatisLfon and hod 
a mofil diUciilt time. , _ , Neither the physicinns nor other persons were 
found to contract this malady through jmntoct with the Kink or wdth 
tlie dead* for many who were congtancLy eogagerl cither in burying or 
in actending those in no way conn&elfid wilh them held ont in the per- 
forraoiice of thifl scn ice h^yond hU expectation. . . . ITho patients] Imd 
great diilioulty ia the matter of eating, for Ibcy oouM not easily lake- 
food. And many periafted througli lack of any man to core for them, 
fur they were either overcome with hunger^ or tluew themselves down 
from a height. 

And in those rasea where neiMicr coma nor delirium Came on^ the 
hubanie aweJling became mortified and tin; sufferer, no longer able 
to endure the- pain, dit^L And wc woxdd supposo that in all oasts the 
same thing would have been true, but sinee they were not at all in thek 
senses* some were quite unable to feel the pain ; for owing to tlio troubled 
condition of iheir minda they lost all sense of feeling. 

Now some of the physioisjuf who were at a loss thTcansc tlie symptoms 
wTwe not UDdeistood, aupposing that the clincoBe centred in the babonie 
swelliiig!^ deeided to favestigatc th«> bodies of the dend. And upon 
opening some of the ^elEinga they found a strango sort of CArhunelo 
[uir^paf J that had grown inside thcim. 
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caiTLO in Bom^> ca€e3 imm^dintciy, in ntbpra aft^r nuiny days ^ 
ftjud with snmii tikf? h&dy broko nnt vdlh block piiatiilc« ab<]ut da la^gp no 
n l^niilp OTLcl thcw did not atirviTn □ve^h oup biit oil 
mcdiAt^ly. lA'it.h numy ako o Toiuiliug of blo^ dudupcI irithont viBdhlo 
canfiQ ond straightway brought death. Moreover I nm nhle to chHrlarc 
that the mcwit [hustdous physieions predicted th?it many aouU 
die* who imciqwtediy escaped cnLirely from siififering shortly oflcrwcink, 
and that they dcolnmtl that many would W aoved who wero dot^tined to * 
be carried off aiiuchHt immoduitcly, * * , While «>mo were hel^od by bath- 
hag othem were harmed in no Jeda degree. And of thoee who received 
no cate many diedn, but others, contrary to reoMin, wop? KiTtd. And 
agaEn, methoflfi of treatmcnt showed different results with different 
patients. , , , And in the case of w onton who were pregnant death con Id 
be certainly foreseen if they were taken with the di-waae. For some died 
tbroiigli misciLrriage^ but Others perished immediately at iho tioic of 
hirth with tbo infants they liore. HQW'cvcr they say that three womeTi 
siin'Jvcd though their ehildtiui perUhed^ and that one woman died at 
the very time of ehikt-birth bnt that the child was bom and survived. 

Kbw in those casea whens the welling rose to an unusual sbe and a 
diselioigie of pun bad set Jn, it came about that they i>3eaf)ed from the 
disease ctnd survived, fur clearly the acute conditEon of tbe carbuncle 
had found relief in this direcHoin and this |Froved to be in general an 
indication of rGHiming health. ^ ^ Anil with aome of them it tame about 

that tbe thigh waa witheErd, in which cosc^ thot^h the swelling was theco^ 
it did not develop the least suppuration. With ot here who survived the 
tongue did not remain ujiaffectod, and they lived on either lisping or 
speaking incoheren Liy and witli diMeultv.^ 

Tills deseriptioii ® tlnit the dbea-%c closely Fe3emblK>d 

in etameter the terrible oriental plague which dovastefed Etirope 
and partA of Asia in tho fotirteenth €eatlm^ In the case of the 
Black Death too the chief symptom was the pcstboilfl, but the 
malady was g^neTnlly accompanied by laftammation of the laags 
and the spitting of blood, which Froeopiua doca not mention.^ 

In Constantinople the viflitation Usted for four montlid 
altogether, and during three of thc&a the mortality w^aa onornioufl. 
At firat the deatha were only a little above tbe usual number, 
hut 03 the infection spread 5000 died dailv, and w^hen it 
was at its worst 10,000 or upw^ard.^ These figures are too 
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vague to enable us to oonjectufs how many of the population 
were snopt away; but we may feel soeptical when atiothcr 
writer who witneasod the plague aeaiirea us that the nuirtyr 
of ttoac who died in the streets aud public places exceeded 
300,000.' If wo could trust the receded statistics of the 
, mortality in some of the laTgo cities which were stri c k e n by 
the Black Death—in Jjjndon, for instance. 100,000, in Yenice 
100,000, in Avignon 60,000—'then, considering the much larger 
population of Constantinople, we might regard 300,000 as not 
an excessive figure for the total deatnictfon. For the general 
mortality throughout the Empire we have no data for conjecture; 
but it is interesting to note that a physician who made a careful 
study of aU the accounts of the Black Death came to the con¬ 
clusion that, without CMggcratiou, Europe (including Kussia} 
lost twenty-five millions of her inhabitaote through that calamity 
At first, relatives and domestics atteixded to the burial of the 
dead, but as the violence of the plague mcreased this duty waa 
n^Iccted, and corpses lay forlorn not only in the streets, but 
even in the houses of notable men whose servants were sick or 
dead. Aware of this, Justinian placed conaiderable sums at 
the disposal of Theodore, one of his private secretaries.^ to 
take measures for the disposal of the dead. Huge pita were dug 
at Sycae, on the other side of the Golden Horn, in which the 
bodies were laid in rows and tramped down tightly ; but the men 
who were engaged on this work, uuablo to keep up with the 
number of the dying, mounted the towera of the wall of tho 
suburb, tern off their roofs, and threw the bodies in. Mutually 
all the towers were filled with corpses, and as a result “ an evil 
stench pervaded the city and distressed the inhabitants still 
more, and specially whenever the wind blew fresh from that 
quarter, ■* it la particularly noted that the membera of the 
Blue and Green parties laid aside their mutual enmity and co¬ 
operated in the labour of burying the dead. 


^ iToLcl Eph. it. 
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During these months nU work ceased ; the aitisauB ahandonod 
their trades, “ Indeed in a city which was simply abounding in 
all good things stan^ation almost absolute was nmning ftot, 
Ctertainly it seemed a diiBciilt and very notable thing to have a 
sufiiciency of bread or of anything else.” i AU court functions 
were discontinued, and no one was to be seen in official dress, , 
especially when the Emperor fell ill. For he, too, was stricken 
by the plague, though the attack did not prove fatal 

Our historian obsei^'ed the moral effects of the visitation. 
Men W'hose li^xs had been base and dissolute changed their 
habits and punctiliously practised the duties of religion,’ not 
from ony real change of heart, but from terror and because they 
supposed they were to die immediately. But their conversion 
to respectability was only transient. When the pestilence 
abated and they thought themselves safe they lecurred to their 
old evil ways of life. It may be confidently asserted, adds the 
cynical writer, that the disease selected precisely the worst men 
and let them go free. 

Fifteen yearn later there was a second outbreak of the plague 
in Constantinople (spring a,i>. 558), but evidently much less 
virulent and destructive. It was noticed in the cage of this 
visitation that females suffered leas than males.* 


§ 9. The Co)tspira<^ of Artabafm (a.d, 548) 

The Empress Theodora died of cancer on June 28, A.D, 518.* 
Her death was a relief to her aiuuerous enemies, but to Justinian 
it must have been a severe blow. We would give much to have 
a glimpse into their private life or a record of one of their inrimato 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF ARTABANES 

convciis&tioDs. We have no means of lifting even a comer of 
the veil. But it is a signiBcant fact that, though they disagreed 
on varioiu queetioas of policy, scandal, which had many evil 
things to tciJ of them both, never found any pretext to suggest 
that they quarrelled or iiVere living on bad terms. 

. Soon after this event a conspiracy was formed agsinst the 
Emperor a life, which had little political significauce but created 
a great sensation because men of his own family were indirectly 
involved.* A general named Artabancs, of Armenian race, 
whom we shall meet as a commander in Africa, had conceived 
the ambition of marrying the Kmperor'a nieoe Pracjecta, but the 
plan had been thwarted by Theodora, who compelled him to live 
again with the wife whom he had put away ^ After her death 
he repudiated hk wife for the second time, but Praojecta, who 
liad been given to another, was lost to him, and he bora no good¬ 
will towards the Emperor. His disaffected feelings would not 
have prompted him to initiate any ^ster design, but a k-iiiHTnj^ n 
of his, one Arsaces, was animated by a bitter desire of revenge 
upon Jiistiman, who, when he was found guilty of a treacherous 
correspondence with the king of Persia, had o^idcrcd him to be 
acouigcd lightly and paraded through the streets on the back 
of a camel. Aisaces fanned into hamc the smouldering resent¬ 
ment of Artsbanes, and showed him how easy it would be to 
kill the Emperor, '* who is accustomed to sit without guards till 
late hours in the night, in the company of old priests, deep in 
the study of the holy books of the Christians.” But perhaps 
what did most to secure the adhesion of Artabancs was the pro¬ 
spect that ClermanuB, Justinian’s cousin, and his two sons ® would 
sanction, if they did not take an active part in, the des^n. 

For Germanus, at this time, had a personal grievance against 
the Emperor. His brother Boraides had died, leaving almost 
all his property to Germanus, allowing his daughter to receive 
only so much as was required by the law. But Justiiuan,deeming 
the arrangement unfair, overrode the will in the daughter’s favour,* 
Reiving on the indignation which this arbitrary act had aroused 
in the family, Araaoes opened conimunications with Justin, the 
elder son of Germanus. Having bound him by oath not to reveal 
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the oonversation to any person except h.]$ father, he enlarged 
on the manner in 'which the Emperor ill-treated and p^lrS6ed over 
Iiis relativea, and expresaod his con\'iction that it would go*atill 
harder with them when BeliaariuB returned from Italy. He then 
revealed the plan of Bssus^iiiation which he had formed m con¬ 
junction ivith Artabaues and Chamirangea, a young and frivolouar 
Anuenian who had been admitted to their counsels. 

Justin, terrified at this revelation, bid it before his father, 
who iiiiniediately coiisulted with JlarceUiis, the Count of the 
Excuhitors, whether it would be wise to inform the Emperor 
immediately- JIarccllus, an honourable, austere, and waiy 
man, dlsauaded Genuanus from taking that course, on the ground 
that such a commumeation^ necessitating a private inter\dew 
W'ith the Emperor, would mevitably become known to the 
oonepirators aud lead to the escape of Arsac^. He proposed 
first to investigate the matter himself^ and it was arranged that 
one of the conspirators should be lured to speak in the presence 
of a concealed witnesa. Justin appointed a day and hour for 
an interview betw^een Germanua and Chauaranges, and the com- 
promising revelations were overheard by Leontius, a friend of 
Martellus, who was hidden behind a curtain. The programme 
of the matured plot was to wait for the arrival of Beli- 
sarius and slay the Emperor and his general at the same 
time; for if Justioian were slain beforehand, the con¬ 
spirators might not he able to contend against the soldiem 
of Belisarius. When the deed was done, Germanus waa to be 
proclaimed Emperor. 

Warcellua still hesitated to reveal the plot to the Emperor, 
through friendship or pity for Artabanea. But when Belisarius 
was drawi^ nigh to the capital be could hesitate no longer, 
and Justinian ordered the conspimtors to be arrested. Germanus 
and Justin were at firet not exempted from suspicion, hut when 
the Senate inquired into the case, the testimony of Marcellus 
and Leontius, and two other officers to whom Germanus had 
prudently disclosed the affair, completely cleared them. Even 
then Justioian was still indignant that they had concealed the 
treason so long, and was not mollified until the candid Maroellua 
took all the blame of the delay upon himself. The conspirators 
were treated with clemency, being confined in the Palace and not 
in the public prison. Artabanes was not only Boon pardoned 
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but vnm created Ma^t^r of SoldJera in Tlixaco and sent to toke 
part in tlie Ostrogothic war.^ 

Another plot to assasdkiEta Juidiinian was org^tkised hy a 
number of obscure persons in November 502^^ and would 
hardly merit to be recorded if it had not injured BeUsariuSv Ono 
^ of tho conspirators talked indiscreetly to Eusebius, Count of the 
Federates, and they were all arrested. Tlidr confoasions involved 
two follower^ of BetisariuB, who^ seized and examined by tho 
Prefect of the City and the Quaestor^ asserted that BeliLLrius 
was privy to the plot. The Emperor convoked a meeting of the 
Senate and Im[serial Council; the depositions of the prisoner 
wore read; and suspicion w'eighed heavily on the veteran genaraL 
He made no resiiitanije when he w^s ordered to dismiiss all hia 
armed retaineiat and he renmined in disgrace till July d 63, 
when he was restored to favour.® His tharacter and the w^hole 
record of his Ufo make it highly improbable that he was guilty 
of disloyalty in his old age. He died in March a.d. 565.-* His 
disgrace^ though It was brief, made such an Impression on popular 
imagination in later times that a Belissdus legend was formed^ 
which represented the conqueror of Africa and Italy as ending 
his days os a blind beggar m the streets of Cbostantmople.^ 
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§ 10. The Su€cession k/ the Throne 

A& JiiRtinian had no children of his own^ it was incumj^ent 
on him to avert the pq^ibility of a struggle for the throne after 
hifl death by de£»igiiatLng u aueceasor. So long as Theodora was 
alive the importance of providing for the future ivas not so 
aeriouft, as it might be reasonably supposed that ahe would bo' 
able to eontrol the situation as sncccssfullj as PuJcherin and 
Ariadne. But after her death it was a dereliction of duty on 
the part of Justiman, as it had been on the part of Anastasius^ 
not to arrange definitely the question of the succession. Hie 
failure to do so was probably due partly to his auspicious and 
jealous temper, and partly to an inability to decide between 
the two obvious choices. 

Of his three cousins^ Germanus, Boraldes, and Justus,^ only 
Gemianxia survived Theodora, but hc^ who was an able man and 
whom the popular vnsh would have called to the throne, died 
two years later. His two eons, Justin and Justinian, were 
competent officers. We have seen them occupying important 
niibt4iiy posts, and if they were not trusted with the highest 
commands, it k probable that they did not display ability of 
the first rank. They were both unreservedly loyal to the 
and Justin seems, like bis father^ to have enjoyi^ geuemi respect 
and popularity.^ If Justinian had decided to create hin^ Caesar 
Or Augustus, the act would have been universally applauded. 

The iofiuence of Theodora had rendered it impossible for the 
Emperor, in her lifetime^ to show' any apeeial preference for this 
branch of hia kin. (jeimanus, whose amiablo quahties and sense 
o| justice endeared him to others, ’was hated and snapeeted by 
her* She resolved that his family should not multiply* Ho 
had childieo, but he should have no grandchildren. In this 
design ahe so far succeeded that neither of hie sons married till 
after her death. All her efforts, however, did not prevent hia 
daughter Justina from ospoosing the geneml John, nephew of 
\itaIjaD, but she threatened tliat she would destroy John and 
he went in fear of his lifc.^ 


^ Soe above, p. 20 . 
di«J m B.G. iil JO. 8) i 

fv 547 -£hia {bw aboi^, p, 07 ); 
Juaius m 545 ii, 28 . Ij. For 

tho Qiiijrm^ of Gormnauj^ m abeva, 
p. 20, and bia death, hslvw, p. 2&4. 


* Cp^ Evai^cis, r. n 
■ Pitwopita* EA. 6. 0^15. John, 
wbo waa In Uilj, aToida;! lUBocktmg 
With HeluariliB, throagh fear of 
.\titoiima- If wo wro to connect IhiH 
with the Btatcment in jB, 0. i£L la, :J5 
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tad nept^wH, son& of hia Vigilantiaa*- an,d on tto 

eldest of these, Justin, the Empresa bestowed her favour. Her 
de^c was that her own blood should be perpetuated in the 
dynasty^ and she married her niece Sophia^ a woman who 
possessed qualities resembUng her own^ to Justinn After her 
death, Justiman seems to hare been convinced that tho con- 
apicuDUs merits of Germanus entitled hiin to the succession, 
but he was uiiabk to bring himself to take a definite decision. 
When Germanus died tho choice lay between the two JustitiSs. 
the nephew and the cousin^ and we may divine that there wms a 
constant conflict betw een their interests at court. Tho Emperor's 
preference inclined, on tho whole, to Justin, the husband of 
Sophia, He created him Curopalates, a new title of rank which 
raised him above other Patricians, yet did not give him the status 
of an heir appaient which would have been conferred by tho 
title of Caesar or even Kobilisiaijniis.^ But Justin enjoyed the 
great advantage of Ii\'iDg in the Falaco and having every oppor¬ 
tunity to prepare his way to the throue; while the ser\riees of 
his rival and namesake were employed in distant Colchis, 

Not the least of Theodora'a tiiumphs was the posthumous 
realisation of her plan for the suecession, Justinian died on 
Nov. 14, A,D. 56o,® and Justiu, the sou of VjgiUutia, supported 
by tho Senate and the Excubitors, secured the throue without 
a struggle. 


appendix 


A acE^'E nff TOE urfronaoiiE 


Tbe chronicle of Theophanes contains a remarkable record of a 
conversation between JusUnian and the Grwn party in the Hippo¬ 
drome. It ie apparently an oUcial record {preserved in the archives 
of the Greens 1)^ under t!ie title *A*Ta && KftXturcjSwy rtr 


^ 4 : {tliongb 

m diEercDt tuchliife Jfl the 

dfttv of tlio nsrrugip oi Jolm ntiU 
JeftisA would be a.d. 544. 

* See aboTe. p. 20, 

* He Wni €uP>liaJjite^a bi fuS, whrn 
be rtjirewd a Ifippadrame riet. 
Jehn SfAt UTili. 4&1. Sw Eyaj^rftM, 
T. 1. Sopbu woa perfa^pe A dsughtier 


of Cotnite and Sittas. 

* VkrQn. Paxh^t. auA ti. ThdophAnea 
giv^ Nov. J1 u the d4j% Hifl, 
funeral me dceeriUril by Corippua in 
Laud. ZtwJ. uL 4 w. The Eipf™ 
Sophui Enid over hii hser s porpln 
clolb oci which we:w cctihruificWd in 
sold pietuFoa of _ hla AckieTenien^, 

/l£#ft]Uiinomni taia laborumf ib. 

il 270 
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xal fr7ra.&iptov, and is inserts! alter the fihort fluinmaty of 
the Kiha riot which tho chronicler has prefiied to his detailed 
narrative. Bnt it exhibits no connexioa whatever ^itb the causes 
of that eventp and may record an biddent which ocenrred at aome 
other period of the reign/ It seems hkdy that CaJopodlus who 
had offended the GteenB la the eatne an Calopodins who was pra&- 
positus s, cub. in a.d. 558 {John MaL xviii, p, 430). 

As w'e arc totally i|^orant of the cLrcnmstancesT a great part of 
this aJfitsive dialogue is very ohsenre. Some act on the part of 
the chamberhun (^lopodiua had excited the anger of the OrecoB ; 
they begin by complaiTiiiig of this in reapcctfu] tones^ and obtaining 
no satififaetion go on to air their grievaneea as an oppressed party, 
with violent invective, A mandator or herald sjieaks for the 
Emperor* standing in front of the kathiflinu^ and the GiceiiB 
evidently haYc a single spokesman. 


ffinflfttjL may you live, JnsCLaiati AuguHt uft i vifKcts. I fi.'m 

opprE»?ed, O bt'St of aovranfl, and my grievances* Ood hnoaa, havo become 
intoJerahk'. T fear to naiae the oppresBOr, lest ho pitHpcr the mote and 
1 eadAnger my own safety. 

Alundafi^^ Who is ho t 1 know hjm not. 

ily oppreesor* 0 thrice august E hi to be fciuid in the quarter 
of Lhn BhoemakenL^ 

Mcjidaior^ Ko one does yoo wrong. 

Gpmm. One man and one only does mo wiong. Mother of God* may 
he be httmided (pij 

3/aa<ktf^rp is hu I We know him not. 

Gnms, Jfay* you know well, O thrice august T I am opprraaed tliis day, 
Afantintor. We know not that anyone oppreoMtg yon. 
fJircefw. Jt is CaJojkodicis, the spaUiar, who vrotige me, O lord of all! 
Afandetor. Caiopodioj hofi no concern with you.® 

Gntn^ Bly oppetsssor will perish like Judas; God will req nito him 
quickly. 

Aland^tor. You oomCp not to see the gamesv but to ir^ult your nilcm. 
Ofttnir If anyone wronga me, he will perwh like Judae. 
ifan^ofor. Silence* Jiyii-e, ManiehoGans, and Bauinritans I 
Qrttnf. I>Q you dupaiago u^ with iba name of Jews and Samaritans t 
The Mother of God hi with all of no, 

Mundaict'. When will ye ccaac curbing yomselTca 7 
Grun^ If anyone denitsa that our lord the Eiupemr is orthodox* let 
him bo anathema* aa Jndao. 


^ Sw P. MiJMp Akiiama* 

twnetL dir By^fiiiNir, . xil ■* 3 -^ 0 . 
Ho roprinta the Greek text so &§ to 
oat the rhythmical dharmeter 
^ thfl eoavcmtioa. The Acia wew 
knowa to the compikr oE tbn 

(fi. a-n. 030 ), who reproducea 
tbfl oponlnj? wftrdK of the Gnwiu. 
Gc aubatitntdfl plural verba for 


ainguLar, but otbcrwioc Agniied alceely 
with ThEJojpbaneo. iloth writeia pro¬ 
bably copi^ from a sLEth-eentiiry 
abTonLck. 

* Elf- rA rjlaT^ajiHra ti'ipiu^mw—-an 
alluKiou to the aamD of Calo-iiodiufl 
(aa MaoK pouita outl. 




A SCENE IN THE HIPPOl>mME 


7a 


KV 

Mandalot^ I would have fdl baptized m the n^rnie of one Gwl. 

OrKRs {tumukatnai^]. I am b&plixed in Oao GotL^ 

VciiJy^ if yt«i refuw to be eJlent, T ahsll have you beheaded, 
Evoiy penaon woks s post of autboiity^ to ^euns hiz personal 
safety, Yoiu: Slajijaty mu^ aot bo^ indignant at what 1 eaj ui my tribula¬ 
tion, for the Deity listcoa to ail oompIaMtsL V¥e have good reasoii^ 0 
Emperor 1 to nwnticni all things aoii?.* For we do not even know w'here 
■ the palace is^ nor adhere is the governments If I come into the city 
onee, it le sitting on a mule ; ^ and I wish T had not to come then^ your 
Majesty** 

Manda^or^ Every ono Is free to move in pubttCp where he wisheB, 
without danger. 

Gnem. I am told 1 am jot I am noE allowed to use my.jtroedom, 
If a man lA free but is suspected as a Green, he is sore to he poblicly 
punisbed. 

Majidaicr^. Ifavc ye no Cam for yoor Uvisa that ye thus brave death T 
Lot this (green) colour be once uplifted *—then JuztJee dis¬ 
appears. Put on end to the scenE>a of murder, and let m he lawfully 
ptmislied. Behold, an abundant fountain; pniiiah ss many os you Kke- 
Veriiy, human nature cannot tolerate these two (contradiotoiy) things 
Would that Sabbatis had uever been bom, to have a son who is a murderer. 
It is the taxinty^ixth murder that has been committed in the Zeugma; ^ 
the victim was a spectator iu the raoming+ in the oflerpO^u, O lord Of 
ail \ he was butchered. 

Blues. Youraelve? are the only party in tho hippodrome that haa 
murderers among iheif number. 

Gruiu. When ye commit murder ye loavo the city In flight 

Efuzji* Ye shed blood, and debate. Ye are the only party here with 
murdeierE among them. 

Greens, Q lord J usiiman I they cliaLlcrtge us and yet no one slayB 
them. Truth will compel aasent^ Who alew the woodseller in the 
Zeugma, Q Emperor T 

ifflfldEa/or. Ye slew him. 

Gr«aav Who slew the son of Epagalhus, Emperor t 

Mandalof. Ye alew him too, aud ye slander the Blues. 

Greens. Xow have pityv 0 Lord God I The truth ia Euppreraed. 1 
should like to argue i^lth them who aay that aflairs are nmna^d by God. 
Whence comes this misery ^ 


^ The Greeus apiutenlly lake up 
the wopda of the nmadftter, dt 

in a Munophyvitie seuBe. 
The preceding wooje, ^ ^ Tpdffo-Si 

*A rrXi^f. awm to imply that 
while the eoaveraatinn Was thr^»Ugh^ 
out conducted by a fiwkesiiuLii 
(AnUsa hem the whole party 
shouted together. 

* 'OrafiAi^r 6^ w^h^riL. The seosci 
dsmands that ipri siieEild be tlw 


empharie word. 

* ~iyrur tlf Pria- 

ontia were drawn by mulM lo 
evccutkiQ or punishment, 

* ki/Ahf ^i^hW tvtt,, Tpicpi>7CL<rTf. 

* 'tlvii^s^ twt@ xal h ifvTff 

* De Boer prints furvt. 

SaUbaEius, it will ba le mem be red, woa 
JusEiulJul's fatbi^r. 
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MandaiAr. God cannot bo tfiinpt<Hl with oviL 

Gwejw, God^ yon my, cannot be tempted with evil f TlS^o i* it then 
who wmngH mo 1 Let Bomo phiio^opher or honnit explain the dLitifictlon. 

Mmidaior. A€Ciir<ied bh^pheiuciB, when will y* hold jTJur peace f * 

Gretnj, If it is the pleoj^ure of your Majcatj, I hold my p^aoo, albeit 
Unwillingly, 1 know all—^alJ, but 1 say nothing, Oood-byOp Justice I you 
are no longer in Jaaliijoix I flhaLI turn and becoino & Juw, Better to be 
A ** Greek " {ps^an) than a BluCp God knowa. 

^uw. You are dctoetablCr I cannot abide the Bight of you. Yonr 
camity disinnj^ me, 

Gtkjm. I*t the boi^es of the apectatore be exhuiqjed ! * 

The language of this ftStonLshing dialogue obeya metrical Jawa, 
which concern not quantity but the number of the syllables and 
the accentuation of the last word In each claiise. The moat fre¬ 
quently occurring form is five syUablea with the ponuJtimate accented 
+ four with the ante|)eDultimate (or nltunate ?) accented p c.j. j 


nnSf T& iraAflTAr Tpurat^'yciurre. 


It is evident that to convene in metrical chant both the Imperial 
mandator and the spokeemen of the demca must have had a apecial 
training in the art of improvising,® 


^ /.4L lot them be muidoiwL A 
cmtomaiy form of cutBo in Uw 
Hippodfotnc, cp, ThcophaniMp A.ir, 
diat d#a4r«ft^p Ti Jhrda 
(Jiutiniou IIO- 

* An eiarlicr cxsoiplQ of trictHcal 
criEs ift pi«8«rlr«l in ifucriptkiu on 
tbB monusiciit of the fuiEiaus 


cfa^Dteer Porphyria^ freign of Ansa- 
tasiuBb Sm Wuodwud's publioalion 
In the App^mlix to QeoTgo, ChunA ^ 
SmTd Eirtnt; and hia psner in the 
Anjaunl of ^ Briiiah Bchod ni Athent^ 
StviL Tho dJsbgan hnn eon- 

aldorablH mtercBl os s stuupk of the 
Bpoton Creek of thn ailHi oontuiy. 




CHAPTER XVI 


TffE WARS 


§ 1. The Ronmn 

0 cm rtcorda of the Persijm trar conducted by the geneiuls o£ 
Amste&iufl, which was dcscnbed in a former chapter^ give us 
little mformation as to the chsTactcr and composition of the 
Imperial army. But we may take it m probable that the 
military establishment was already of much the same Idnd as 
WG find it a quarter of a e-entury later in the reign of Jnstinimi. 
In the course of the fifth century the organisatioii of the army 
underwent conaiderable changes which our meagre sources of 
information do not emhle ns to trace. During that period^ 
since the early years of Thcodosina IT., we have no catalogue 
of the military establishment^ no military treatLse®,^ no militaTy 
narratives. When come to the reign of Justinian, for which 
we have abundant evidence,® we find that the old system of 
the fourth century has been changed in some important Tcspecte. 

The great commands of -the Masters of Soldiers^ and the 
distinction betw^een the comilatmses and the Hmitaifieij have not 


^ With tbo vJ that uf 

VpgctiuB, which doca 11^1 bcl^ much. 
Boa alwvcy Val. I. 225. 

■ lk-«idet Froeopitw, chipt 

wc hiiv^ four tactic^ dewn- 
ment# vbich fupplcmeat mid iUnEtrato 
hifi iolaniiAtioii. Fri^t^aUl ol 

A tofticftl wurk by tythicius, wha 
WCqIv in tha rc^n of AhSiUlttai, (2) 
AniMyinUB lUpi (rrpatTi' 

7 ipr^, AfliJ ( 3 ^ ft or gkiasuy 

of mHiUy term*, from tho nxign 
of Juatmiam (4) PseDda-Msitriciu^ 
Strati^iton^ from Lbo end uf tte alxth 
century. For editiozia of thCiO works 


s» BihLkogrephy. In lyi^fitd to Lho 
date of the (falrioly 

wiibcd to tho Emyecor llhurk«h 
it la quito eieor that it wm OORiposod 
aflor the n%ii of Joatmiaji, aud h/otc 
the loalilutLoa of tba of 

Themes, w^hich ia piobably to be 
wrihod ta Thua wo got 

aa ontJude llmiU *.p. SeS-C. 015. It 
it quite pprrejwi to dAl« it {with 
Viri and othoru} to the aichth contiity. 
For modem itudiea ol ths slEth- 
ceutlury Armica aee BibUogrmphy If. 
2, € tLndcr noujajmu^ Blaaptoi^ 

AusurUMOSi, Gcofiaei, MuGcr 
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Ixicii altered ; but the legions, the cehorta, and the ahe^ the 
familiar unite of the old Roman armies, have disappeared both 
iu name and in £act> and to the and has 

been added a pew organiaation, the fo^er^iti^ u term which haa 
acquired a diderent meaning from that which it bcie: in the 
fourth century. 

The independent military unit is now the a company 

generally from 200 to 400 strongj but sometimes varying below 
or aheve these figures. In old days it was necessary to divide 
the legion for the purpogo of ganiooniDg towns- on the new 
ayjstcm each town could have a completep or more than one 
complete unit These companies were imdcr the command of 
tiibunea,^ 


Apart from the guard-troops stationed in the capita], the 
armed forces of the Empire fall into five principal categories. 

(1) The technical name is little used. These troops^ 

who are recruited almost exclusively among aubjecta o| the 
Empire chiefiy in the highlands of Thrace, lU^irfcuiii and Isauria, 
are now genendly diatingubhed as slrathM, regular Roman 
aoldiem^ from the other sections of the army,= 

(2) The perform the name duty of protecting exposed 

frontiers, and on the same conditions as before. 

(3) The foederali, who must have been organised in the fifth 
century, arc the nowr and striking feature which is revealed to 
us by the history of the tampaigus of Bolisarimi, They arc the 
tnoEt useful part of the field army, and they consist entirely of 


*■ Ttw nniitifr of Uio nifniviu 

ifl or rdyfK^. (SoEomco, H.E. 

L S tA ' A rvw 

rtCoAflLvr} ; L» tl^ ui tlie 

narqfl Knw, PiotopioB, B.P. L 15. 
For the GViUonce u to itn Atrengtb 
Cp. Umap^tv, op. ciL lift if,, w^ho 
reiDKrtji thit it wtkB a tactifol 
priocipld to Vnry the Slnrnit+h of Itio 
piiri^crt m ortCer to Eteq^ivo the enemv 
(ep. PKudo-MAunco, EiraL I A mi 
fi*' tA^to tA ^wi- 

TTjBw^vir rdwTvs wQUiP irX,), 

But tlw theoretkaJ ^rengtb of tho 
infantr)^ nomerujl irhich Urbkrine and 
tins tA^toLacH of JoEtinljui'i naign 
OMUau^ytM ™ ^ IS, 

op. FBemio-MBimoe^ ItJi. ft y Urtkiofl 
flay# £50), TlicH aulhoritiBa uetUfJj 
JlJi to the tdetioai diFisionf of ui 
Bimy. Thn cliief diTiHljQni -Kcorcys;^ 


to tbs aro; phalanx = 40;?C» 

EUOtDB = QbUtarobia = 1020^ 

peotakg^krohia ;= 512, ^Ugma 
= taxig=;l28p totrarehiA 
— LDchoe=:Ift i(iioinei;iiQod 8 or 
UrVioiuft flaye 25). Paeudo-^Imiuico 
csontemplatw mbor higher ftgimH : 
the tlf'Dia should vary fnitii 300 to 
4C0 Ml * maximani; the ebiliaiTbyp 
whiqb bo tonsfl a iA^pa^ Bhoqid vary 
from 2000 to 3000 ; iho mouxsa, which 
coneialA of ihgiLLld not OEOeod! 

OCMft or 7000 (Siral. i 4). 

■ It U noiabla that Procopim 
jOlsotbiief Sptmka of the iBaarian 
It^monta ju if thoy wort dlatinot 
froni tho Dthor rtoquan tzoa ]4 
H in ^.(7. L 5, 2 ; but 
they WETo mcluilcd vnt^g the 
iir^rltUaL 
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eavalrj. They weft onginally recruited excltiaively from 
barbariaiia^ wlio volunteered for Imperial ^rvice, and' were 
urganiBed as Roman troops iinder Roman officers;' but in tho 
sixth centuiy Roman subjects were not debarred from enliatti^ 
in their companies." The degradatioii of the term E’ederates to 
H designate these forces was not very happyj and it na-turaUy 
misled modem historians into confusing them with (4) the troops 
to whom the name properly applied in the fourth centuiy, 
nod who are now difitingniahed as Allies : ® the bands of bar- 
barianSj Huns^ for instance, or Heruls, who^ bound by a treaty 
with the Empire, fumishedj in return for land or annual sub¬ 
sidies, armed forces which were led by their native chiefer 

To these we must add (5) another class of fighting men, who 
were not in the employment of the government, the private 
retainers of the military commanders. The rise of the custom 
of keeping bands of armed foUowrers has nlrEady been noticed.^ 
It was adopted not only by generals and Praetorian Prefects, 
but. by officers of subordinate rank and wealthy private persons,® 
The rize of the retinues depended u{?on the wealth of the employer. 
Behsarius, who was a rich man, kept at one time as many aa 
T000« 

There were two dLstinert classes of letainera, the k^paspistai, 
shield-bearers, w^ho w'ere the rank and file* and the dor^pAorotj 
spear-bearera, who were superior in tank, fewer in number, and 
corresponded to offieers, BehsariuE himself aud Sittaa bad been 


^ Thff |wBitiufl A the Fcedcnt^ 
woA hy AlommKn and 

by ncnj 4 ifnia {who hfld thftt tbey 
WVlfc iwrailea by Romma olOcani 49 b 

})riT 4 l« Apeculation) iuid Iw hcfm 

elucidnt^!^ by J. Mupfro {itrgaru. miL 
■xid >bBiSfplr0E7. Bit Bi^Euenta 
Bwm to iDD i^oaviaeing, THei growth 
□[ tbo Fmiemto tntopa wm gjiniaiil, 
Uld nl>|ic-iin to ha.vs Iwpiin ilL t>W 
reign ef Hcinoriufl fOlympstHioruA^ fr* 
7 >. Anobindiu is m CcUDt A toA 
FodGUAtM Dndor TbeoHiiiitiiMi 11 - (John 

aijiL XIF. sai) I Ln tba time of 
Aiuurtuius, PAHfW 2 ioliia rTlnK*r?hanci% 
A.Sf. 6005) and probably Vltalum 
held the same peat. Then? wa* a 
ripeciat hupeau vi roL-.^J^Kni 
aijKlrw* to deal ^th tho payment 
of thew tiTXjpa (CrJ* lit 37. 10, 

probably n law nl AnMlMiua), who 
iMm to bATfi beea conflidtsred mons 


bonourable and doubtEafla reoeired. 
bigber pay than the eomitatnuBGL 
For the tccbnicBJ ii» of Stmtidtai sen 
Jiutiman, iVoe. 116 ^rpari^rcu nA 
Nm. 117. 11 ^ PiMeopiui, 
L 17* 46 ^Pt^LUII« [Tr^Ti^di,, 
B.V. I IL 2 ; B.&^ It. 20. 10, 

» PitHMpiua^ B.F. L 1 1. 

* 

^ Son above, Cbap. ii. § 2. 

* Benjamin {ep. ctf, 24 hna 

coIbKled inAtancf* from ProcopiiiH 
ami .^^atbiaa. Fj^tum inapyii sup¬ 
ply endenDB for toe em^oymcnl of 
thm HuceUarinna in Egypt by iargn 
tandowneia. Sw the iiuianeAa citw 
by IMaap^ laib'l. 6« ajj. 

Piweopiiiat B.(!- iii- 1. 20- 
Valerian, dfoj. «uX of Armenia, bod 
moro than 1000 rvtainora (ib. XJCViL 3]u 
Noma had! Iraa than 400 (Agathiaat 

i m 
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dor>'pltorioi in the retinue of Justinian before he ajsccnded the 
throne. The tleiyphoroi on accepting aervice were obliged to 
take n solemn oath not only of fidelity to tlieir employer, Eiit 
also of loyalty to the Emperor,^ a ciroumatanee which Implies 
an official recognition by the government. They were often 
employed on confidential missions, they stood in the presence 
of their master at meals, and attended liim closely in battle. 
Both the doryphoroi and the hypnapistai seem to have bean 
entirely mounted troops. The majority of them were foreigners 
(Huns and Goths), or mountaineers of Thrace and Asia Minor. 

As a rule, in the campaigns of the sixth century, we find the 
armies composed mainly of oonutatenses and foederati, but 
always reinforced by private retainers and barbarian allies. A 
single army in the field generally numbered from 15,000 to 
25,000 meu, a figure which probably it eeldom exceeded; 40,000 
was exceptionally large. The total strength of the Imperial 
army under JiistlniaD was reckoned at 150,000.® 

The tactics and equipment of the Imperial armies had been 
conrideiably altered by the DccesBity of adapting them to the 
military habits of their oriental foes. At this time, in establish¬ 
ment and equipments, the Peraiuns diilered so little from the 
Romans that a Roman corps might have appeared in a Persian, 
or a Persian in a Gomau army, with little sense of discrepancy. 
The long eastern warfare of the third and fourth centuries had 
been a school in which the Romans transformed in many ways 
their own mili^ traditions and methods. They adopted from 
their adversaries elaborate defensive armour, cuirasses, coats 
of mail, casques and greaves of metal. At the end of the fourth 
century there were cuirassiers forming corps fTSile, and in the 
sixth these heavily armed “ iron cavalry ” ® {catafrocUtrii) have 
become a still larger and more important ocction of the array. 
Another result of the eastern wars was the universal practice 
of archery, which the old Roman legions dn^pised. The heavy 
cavalry were aimed ivith bow and arrows as well as with lance 
and isword. 


^ jS. F. il 18, 6. Tlie t^tiperior 
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5 2. The First War 527-532) 


in hiB old ftge king Kavad was troubled and anxious akout 
the succaaaion to liis thione, which he desired to socure to CbosroeB 
his favourite son. But Chosroca was oot the eldest, and his 
lather feared, that when he died the Persian noblea 'would prefer 
one of the elder brothers and put Chcsrocs to death. Accordingly 
he conceived tbe idea of placing his favourite under the protection 
of the Roman Emperor, as Arcadiua had recommended Theo¬ 
dosius to the protection of Yeadegerd. But bis propoaal took 
a strange form. He asked Justin to adopt Choaroea. Both 
Justin and Justinian 'were at first attracted by tte proposal, 
but the influence of tie quaestor Proclos induced them to refuse. 
ProcluB, who viewed the matter aa a b'wyer, represented the 
request aa insidious ; for the a<lopted son might assert a claim 
to the father’s inheritance; the Persian king might claim the 
Roman Empire. 

The refiml of hifl request waa deeply r&seated by Kavad, 
and there were Causes of friction in the Caucasian regions which 
led to a nc'w breach between the two great powers. ^ Both 
gov'emmonbs were actively puahii^ their interests in tliat part 
of the world. 

The Pontic provinces, as well as Roman Armenia, constantly 
euflered from the depredations of the Tzanij a heathen people 
w'ho maintained their independence in an inland district on 
the borders of Colchis and Armenk, and lived by brigandage. 
The Imperiiil government was m the habit of giving them a 
yearly allowance to purehnse immunity, but they paid little 
regard to the contract. One of the achievements of Justin’s 
peaceful reign was partially to civilise these wild mountaineers. 
Sittas, the brother-in-law of Theodore, was sent against them, 
lie subdued them, enrolled them in the Roman armies, and they 
were induced to embrace Chnstianity.* 

The reduction of the Txani proved to be a preliminary to a 
more active policy in the Caucasian countries. South of the 
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great ranges betweea tbe Eicrine and the Caapian, lay three * 
kingduQiB : in the west, Colchis^ the land of the T^azi, whose 
name 10 still pieaerved m La^stan; in the centre ^ Iberia or 
Geoi^a ’ and in the east^ almost beyond Eoman vi^on^ Albania, 

il]idoiluti{|ilP Dahiip ct pfobtem incligfUiitiiK 


The importance of Lazica, in Eoman eyea^ was twofolcL It waa 
a barrier against the barharian.s north of the Cancafna^, and it 
was a barrier against a Persiati advance through Iberia to tho 
coasts of the Eiack Sea.^ In the reign of Juatm^ Tzath, the 
king of the Lazii, who had hitherto h^n friendly to Pensia^ 
visited Constantinople and became a client of the Emperor.- 
Perhaps this change of policy was caused by the development 
of PeraiEiii designs in rberia* This country had long been n 
client state of Persia^ but it was devoted to tbe Christian faith. 
Kavad either resolved to assimilate it to Peiaian eiviUsation 
or sought a pretext for inyadiiig it| and he issued a oommand 
to the Ibenans to abandon the custom of burying their death 
Gnrgenes, the Iberian king, turned to the Eoman Emperor for 
protection.® A force was sent to I^tzica, while a Persian army 
invaded Iberia, and Guigenes^ with hia family fled within the 
Lazic borders and proceeded to Constantinople. Eoman garri¬ 
sons were placed in the Lazic forts on the Iberian frontier^* and 
Sittas w ith Eehsarius, who now first appears upon the scene ^ made 
a successful incursion into PersarmeniaK In a second expedition 
the Eomans wore defeated by two able commanders, Narses and 
Aratiusj who afterwards deserted and entered Homan seridee^ 
Thus the war began before the death of Just in. Perhaps it 
might have been averted if his successor had not determined to 
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build a new fortress near Daras. BelisariuSj who had been 
appointed commandaut of was directed to begin the work, 

and as the building operatLona were progressing^ a Persian arniy^ 
30p000 strongs onder the prince Xerses, invaded M^opotamm 
(a.d. 528).^ The Eomans, under several leaders who bad joined 
forceSj were defeated in a disastrous battle ; two of tba com- 
manders were slain and three captured. Belkarius luckily 
escape The foundations of the new fertresa were left in the 
hands of the enciny+ But the victors had lost heavily and soou 
retreated beyond the frontier. Justinian sent more troops and 
new captains to the fortresses of AmidSp Constantia^ Edessa^ Sura, 
and Beroea ■ and formed a new army (of IHyrians and Thrficiaiis, 
Scythians and Isaiiriaus) which he entrusted to Pompeius+ 
probably the nephew of Anastaaius.^ But no further operations 
are recorded in this yeaT, which closed with a severe winter. 

The hostilities of a.b. 529 began in I^lamh vdth a combined 
raid of Persian and Saracen fortes^ under the guidance of Mnudhir^ 
king of Ifira, who penetrated into Syria^ almost to the walla of 
Antioch, and retreated so swiftly that the Komans could not 
intercept him. Reprisals were made by a body of Phrygians 
who plundered Peraiau and Saraocn tciribory (April). Pompeiua 
seems to have accomplished nothing, and Belisarius ti^aa appointed 
Master ol Soldiers in the Bast.® The rest of the year was occupied 
with ineffectual negotiations,^ 
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fielianrigs tos now to ivin kis militaiy lauroU at the early 
age of twenty-five. There w'as still talk of peace, but Kavad 
seeai!; not to hara really desirefi it, and the ambassador, TtufiniiB, 
waited idle at Hierapobs. Hermogenes, the Master of OfEccs, 
was sent out to help the young general with hia exiKTicnce, 
and they concentrated at Daraa an army of 25,000 mixed and 
undisciplined troops. Perozes, who had been appointed mihran 
or coHiinandet-m-chief of the Persian amiy, arrived at Nieibis 
in June * (A,n, 530), at the head of 40,000 troops, confident of 
victory. They advanced within two milea of Daras, and the 
inihntn sent to Selisarius a characteriatically orierttal message, 
that, as he intended to bathe in the city on the morrow, a bath 
should be prepared for his pleasure. 


The Homans made preparatious for battle, just outside the 
walls of the town. The Persians arrived punctually as their 
general signified, and stood for a whole day in line of battle 
without venturing to attack the Romans, who were drawn 
up in carefully armngijd pusitiona. In the evening thev retired 
to their camp,* but returned next ruoraing, resohT^ not to let 
another day pass without a decisive action, and found then- 
enemy occupying the same pooitiouB aa on the preceding day. 
They were themselves now reinforced by a body of H),000, which 
arrived from Nisibia. The Roman dispositions were as follows: 

About a stone’s throw from the gate of Dams that looks 
toward Nisi bis a deep trench w-aa dug, interrupted by frequent 
wavfl for crossing. This trench, however, was not in a con¬ 
tinuous right line; it consisted of five sections. At each end 
of n short central trench, w^hich was pnrallkd to the opposite ivaU 
of the city, a trench mn outwards abnewt at right angles; and 
where each of these perpendicular trenches or “ homa ” temiin- 


nted, two long ones were dug in opposite directions at right angles, 
and consequently almost parallel to the first trenck Between 
the trenches and the town Betisariua and Hermogenes were 
posted with the infantry. On the left, behind the main ditch 
and near the left “ horn," was a regiment of covalr}- under 
Buxes. and 300 - Hemls under Phnms were stationed on a rising 
ground, which the Heruls occupied in the nioraiqg, at the 

' TbiHJt.baiio» rappliM, t|ie <|>l«. in trhich a ISiTtmitmB pmfEWor pi 

^ Bunng tlifi Uie JUmaini atmv aloir ufi 
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suggestion of Pharaa and witt the approval of Beliaarius. Out¬ 
side the angle made hy the outenuoHt ditcli and the horn wore 
placed 600 Hiinnic cavalij-, under the Hung Simicaa and Aigan, 
The disposition on the right wing was exactly synunetricaJ. 
Cavalry' under John (the son of Nicetas), Cyril, and Alarcellua 
occupied the ^ition corresponding to that occupied by Buzca 
on the left, while other squadrons of Himuic horse, led by Simas 
and Asean, were posted in tie angle. 

Half of the Persian forces stood in a long line oppo^te to 
the Roman dispoaitions, the other half was kept in reserve at 
some distance in the rear. The mihian commanded the centre 
BnTesimiims the left wing, and Pityaxes the right- The corps 
of Immortals, the Bower of the army, was reserved for a supreme 
occasion. The detads of the battle have been described bv a 
competent eye^wtiicss.^ ' 

Ais gwu ftg nnon was pml tlw? biif bmiriiiji U-gan Ehc notfoju They li^id 
rrwrTcd the eiigagemmt for i\m hotir of tkj day they mij ihem- 

ael™ m thi? hAlit of mting only in tho oveniiqf, while thi- Romaic eat 
at nodntide. m that they oounl-L'd on fheir oiferiin^ a ^igotoiu reakt^ 
flu^ico If tlH^y attisebed fnafctng. At first each Ride dhieharged vollevH 
of anowB and the air wag obaeiiral with them; the barbarkiifl ahoi mom 
diirtfl. but many m on both ^dea. FVesli of thi> hM-banimii were 
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Romans had by no mcjms the woi^t of it. For a 'wind blew in the faces 
of iho iVrsLanjf and hindered to a comutk'raUi:! dcT^ree their mi^lea fnjn] 
operating with effect. Whi^ii both nidea hud ejtfjeatled all tbL'iit aJrro\i'B^ 
thuj used their speare, hand to hand. Thr! U'ft wing of the RomaTU was 
preawd moat, hardly. Fat the Cadiaenes, who fought at this point with 
Pityaiijay hrni Ekdvanced eoddcnly in largo nuiriiberiip and havu^g routed 
their opponentSp pressed them bsid as they fled, and slew many. When 
Stuiicaa and Algan with their Kuns saw Lhia they rushed on the Cadisems 
at full gnllop. But Pharas ond bb Henils who were posted on the hiJ], 
were buforo thnin (the Euns^ in falling on the crar of the cneiny and 
performing tnaiTelloiia o^cploito. But when the CodiBcncs saw ila? cavalry 
ol Stinieoa abo coming against them from the sidOp they tumid and dtd. 
The ront was conapieuoiia when the Romans joined together and great 
HJjtughter was inflieted on the enemy. 

The mihran [nieanw-hilc] seomtiy aont the ImmorlatH with other rt?gi- 
joentif ti> the left wing. When [^^lisarius and Herniogent'S saw them, 
they commanded Sunioas, Aigou^ and their lo go to the angle on 

the right whero Simaa and .\flean were stationed, and placed behind tliem 
many ol the retaloors ol BtliaarinaL Tlien the left wing of tba Poi^ians, 
led by BaroamaiiaG, along with the Immortals, attacked Lhs Roman right 
wing at full speed. And Uto Ramans, unable to withstand the onset, 
iicd. Tiion tho^ who were statiousd in the angle (the Huika, etc.} attacked 
the pursuers with gieakt aitlonr. And coming athwart the side of tho 
Peraiarp they deft their line in two unequal portions, the largtr number 
on the right nnd a fow on the Icft^ Among the latter was the atandard^ 
bfiarer of Baresmaaias, whom Suniciis kiUed with his lance. The foicmost 
of the Peraian pursuerm apprehending their danger^ turned from tlteir 
ptursult of the lugilivea to appose tho attackem. But this movement 
ploded them between enemiss on both ^idca, for the fugitive party jier- 
ceived what wa^ OMuning sjid rallied. Then the other Peraians fehc 
oqrpfi of the Immortals, seeing the standard lowered and on the ground, 
rushed with Earesmanaa against the Romans in that quartef. The limans 
met them, nnd SunJeas slew Bareauiaziaa, hurling him to earth from his 
horse. Then the barbadanB fell tnto great panic, and forgot their valour 
and flod in utter disorder. And the Romans closed them in and 
slew about five thonnaTid. And thus both armies were ontirelv set m 
motion ? that of the Pemians for retreat ned that of the Romans "for pur¬ 
suit. ATI the infantry of the defeated army threw nwaj their shirkis, and 
were caught and sLiiu pell-melU Yet the RcmanB pumued only for a 
short distance, fur Belisniins and Hermogenes would not permit fhcEn to 
go further, Irst the Ferstoua, eompeLk'd by uc^eity, sbouM lum and rout 
tlircm if they followed rasbEy; imd tbi^- deemed it aulEcicnt to keep the 
victort^ uotaniLshcd^ this being the first defeat experfenced by the F^eraiaiia 
fur a long time posL^ 


It will bo observed that this battle—the first of which wo ha ve 
any full description ainco the fourth ceatuiy—was fought and 
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wop entiTely by ca valiy% ^ It. Ilqs been poLnted out that tbo 
diBpohitioiis of Beliaariui? tshow lii^i ** delibcnite purpose to keep 
hisi iufiuitry out of the stress of the fight.” ^ Tins was done by 
throwing fonvarrl the wings, and leaving only a comparatively 
short space between them, ai that they drew upon themselves 
the chief attack of the encnij. We nre not told how the Persiaiia 
disposed their horso and foot. The foot may have been in the 
centre. But the fighting was evidentJy done by the cavalry, 
for the infantry waa not officient. Belisarius, addressing his 
soldiers before the battle, described the Pcrflian infantry as a 
crowd of iniserable peasants who only oome into battle to dig 
through walls and strip the slain and generally fso act as servants 
to ^e soldi CIS (that the cavalry).” We may conjetefcure that 
while Id mere numbers the Romans were fightii^ one to two^ 
the great excess of the Persian forces was chieflv in the infantrv, 
and that otherwise they were not so uneveDly matched. 

About the same time the Roman arms were also snccessful 
in Persarmenia^ where a victory was gained over an army of 
Per^rmcmans and Sabir aimiiaries, which, if it bad not bwn 
overshadowed by the victory of DatqB:, would have probably 
been made more of by the Greek historiarts,^ 

After the conspicuous defeat which hk army had experienced, 
Kavad was not dkinetbed to nsume negotmtions, and embassies 
passed betw^een the Peraian and Romsn courts ; “ but at the last 
moment the persuasions and promises of fifty thousand Samari* 
tans induced him to break off the negotiations on a trifiiag pretext. 
The Saquiritans Imd revolted in a,d. o2% and the fifty thousand, 
who had escaped the massacre which attended the Buppresaion 
of the rebeUion^ actuated by the desire of revenge, engaged to 
betray Jerusalem and Palestine to the foe of the Empire. The 
plot, however, was discovered and forestalled. 

In the fallowing spring (a.D. 531), at the inatigatian of 
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JiundHr, in whcMse advice Kavad l^d great confidence, fifteen 
thousand Pcmiau cavalrj' under Axaicth cmesed the Euphratog 
at Circeaium with the intention of invading Syria. They marched 
along the baiika ol the river to CaUinioiim, thence by Sura to 
BarbaJiasu^i, whence taking the western road they pitched their 
camp at Cabhula, twelve rnilea from ChalciB, and Lamed the 
neighbourhood. Meanwhile Bellsariua arrived at Cbalcis* where 
he was joined by Saracen auxiluixica under Haritb* His army 
was 22,000 strong, but he did not venture to attack the enemy, 
who numbered ;JO,DOO, and hLs inactivity aroused oonsiderable 
discontent among both officers and soldiers.^ The Hun captain 
Sunicas set at naxight the general's orders, and attacking a party 
of Persians not only defeated them, but learned from the prisoncra 
whom he took the Persian plan of campaign^ and the uitcntion 
of the foe to strike a blow at Antioch itsclL Yet the success 
of Sunicas did not in the eje^ of Eelkarius atone for liis diS' 
obedience, and Henuogenes* who arrived at this momont on 
the aceno of action from Constantinoplej arranged with difficulty 
the quarrel between the general and the captain. At length 
Belisanuit ordered an advance againet the enemv, who had 
meanwhile by their siege engides taken the fortress of Gabbuhi 
(near Cliakis) and other placcis iu the neigbbourhooci Laden 
^ith boot} , the Persians retmiited and reached the point of the 
right Euphrates bank opposite to the city of Callimcum, where 
they were overtaken by the Romans. A battle was unavoiihible, 
and on the 19th of April the armies engaged. What really 
happened on this unfortunate day was a matter of doubt even 
for contemporariea; some cast the blame on Belisarius, others 
accused the suboidmate commanders of cowardice." 

At Callinicum the course of the Euphrates is from west to east. 
The battle was fought on the bank of the river, and m the 
Persia OB were stationed to the east of the Romans, their right 
™sg and the Roman left were on the river. Belisarius and bis 
eavalr)' occupied the centre; on the left were the infantry and 
the Hunnic cavalry under Sunicas and Simas j on the right 
were Phrj^gkua add Isaiirians and the Samocn auxilkrics under 
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their king Haritli,^ The Persians began the action by a 
feigned retreat, which had the effect of dm wing horn their 
position the Jluna on the left wing ; they then iittackcd the 
Eoinan infantiy, left unprotected, and tried to ride them down 
and press thorn into the river. But they were not as euccesalul 
m they hoped, and on this side the battle was drawn. On the 
Roman right wing the fall of Apaeal, the captain ol the rhrygian 
troops, Tivoa foilowed by the flight of his soldiom; a panie enjnied, 
and the Saracens acted like the PIirj^giQDs ; then the Isaurians 
made for the river and swam over to an isknd. How Boh^iriinf 
acted, and what the Ilpn captama were doing in the meantiznet 
wc cannot determine. It was said that Belisariug dismountedj 
rallied hb men, and made a long Ijrave stand against the charges 
of the Persian cavalry. On the other hand, this valknt behaviour 
ivas attributed to Snnicas and Simas, and the general himself 
was accused of fleeing with the cowards and crossing to CaLiinicuin. 
There is no clear evidence to prove that the defeat was the fault 
of Belisarius j though perhaps on over-oonfideat spirit in his 
army prevailed on him to risk a battle against his better judgment. 
The Persians retreated^ and the retnnant of the Roman army 
was conveyed across the river to Callinicuni, Hermogenes ® 
sent the uewe of the defeat to Justinian without delay, and the 
Emperor de^spatohed Constantiolus to ui%^estigato the ciiCQm- 
stances of the battle and discover on whom the blame, if any^ 
rested The conclimions at which Constantiolus arrived rault^ 
in the recall of Belisarius and the appointment of Mtindus to the 
command of the eastern armies.^ It is signideant of the diiTer- 
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enoo bet^'een the spirit of the Perei&n and of the Roman govem- 
ments that while Belkarius was recatled, with honour, after his 
defeat, the victorious Azareth was disgroml. He had been sent 
against Antioch and he had not approached it, and his vtctoij 
bad been bought with great losses. 

The arms of Mundus were attended with success. Two • 
attempts of the Persians to take Mart^rojwlis were thwarted, 
and they experienced a considerable defeat. But the death of 
the old king Kavad and the acoeorion of his son Chosroea 
(September 13, 531) led to the conclusion of a treaty which was 
knomi os the Endless Peace.” The negotiations were con¬ 
ducted on the Roman aide by Hormogenes and Rufinus, who was 
a grata per^m with Chosroee, and were protracted during the 
winter, because the Poisians were unwilling to restore tho forts 
they had taken in Lazica. They finally yielded and tie treaty 
waa ratified in spring a,d. 532.* On their part the Romans 
restored two important fortresses in Pcrsarmcnia.^ The other 
conditions were that the Emperor should pay 11,000 lbs, of 
gold for the defence of the Caucasian posses, that the head- 
quaiteis of the duke of Mesopotamia were no longer to he at 
Doras but at Constantia, and that tho Iberian refugees at Con^ 
stantinople might, as they chose, either remain there or return 
to their own country.® 

This treaty made no change in the frontiers between Roman 
and Fcisinn Armenia. In the early years of Chosroes Persian 
Armenia was peaceful and contented under a native vassal 
prince and the Christians enjoyed full tolomtEon. But at the 
same time the Armenian Church was drifting apart from Cdn- 
atantinople and Rome. The decyons of Cholcedon had been 
indeed accepted, but the Armenian theolo^ns viewed them 
with some suspicion from the firat; the ecclesiastical policy of 
Zeno and Anastasius confirmed them in their doubts- and'the 
Henotikon of Zeno had been approved in a council held in a.o. 
491. On the restoration of tho doctrine of Chalcedon by Justin 
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thfl Arm^DifiiiR displayed tteir Moaophyatic leaoiiQ^, aod a 
definite and permanent schism between the Armenian and Greek 
ChiLrehes was tlie TOsiilt, This separation was the work of the 
patriarch Narscs^ who secured the condemnatioa of the d-ugma 
of the Two Naturcs^^ and at the Synod of Duin held jnut after 
his death, in a.b^ Sol, the inde^iendence of the Armenian Chnreh 
was coniimied and a reform of the calendar was imitigiiratadi 
The Aitneman era began on July 11. a.d. 552, The schism 
had its political Consequences. Cho^roas could profit by the 
fact that Greek induoRCc declined in Pcraarmonia and Greek 
pobtical agents were less favourably received, 

§ 3. The Secofid War {a.d, 540-^5) 

The reign of Chesroes Nushirvan- extended over nearly half 
<if the sixth centiify, and may be called the golden or at least 
the gilded porioti of the monarehy of the Saasanids. His father 
Kavad had prepared the way for his brilliant son* as Philip of 
Macedon Imd piepaied the way for Alexander, It w^as a period of 
energetic reforms^ in some of whichj as in the worldng out of a new 
land system, Chosioes was only contuiuing what his father had 
begun. This system was found to work so well that after their 
conquest of Persia the Saracen eatiphs adopted it unaltered^ In 
the general organisation some changes were made. The Pemian 
empiro was di\^ded into four great circumscriptions each of 
which was governed by a wior3&fi» who hnd the title of kingJ^ 
The military govemment of these districts was now transfaired 
to four ijxihbedks^ the eivil govermnent to four 2 )ddhmf>ans, and 
the maizbans. though allowed to retam the henonrabk title, were 
reduced to second-class rank and were subordinate to the 
spahbedhs,’ The most anxious pains of Chosroos were spent 
on the anny, and it Is said that when he reviewed it be used to 
inspect each indi^'iilua] soldier. Ho reduced its coat and in¬ 
creased its efficiency. But he also cdcouragcd litcmture and 
patronised the study of Permu history. Of his personal culture 
the envy or impartiality of a Greek historian speaks with 
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contempt as tlaitow and atipetfioial; ^ oq the other hand, ho 
has received the praises of an ecclesiastical ™ter. ** Ho wias a 
prudent and wise man, and aU his lifetime he asaiduoualy devoted 
himself to the perusal of pbilosophloal works. And* ^ was said^ 
he took pains to collect the relLgiotia books o£ aE creeds, and read 
and studied them, that he might learn which were true and wise 
and which were foolish. , , . He praised the books of the 
Christiana above all others^ and said^ ' These are true and wise 
above those of any other religion.* ** ® Aa a aucceseftil and, 
judged by the standards of his age and countryj enUghteiied 
ruler, ChosToes stands out in the succession of Sassanid sovrans 
much as JustiniEUi stands out in the succession of the later 
Roman emperors. 

The Emperor Justinian had^ AV'ith the energy and thorough' 
ness which distinguished the £rst half of his long reigUt made use 
of the years of peace to Btrengthen the defences of the eastern 
provinces. Sieges were the chameteristic feature of the wars 
on the oriental frontier, and walls were wcllnigh as important 
as mem The fortiheations of many of the most important 
cities and atrongholde had faUen into decay^ many had weak 
pointer some w^era ill furnished with water. All the important 
towns in Mesopotamia and Osrhoenct and not a few of those 
in northern Syria were restored, repaired, or partly rebuilt in 
the reign of Justinian under the super\'ifiion of e^rpert engineers. 
An account of these works has been preserved,® and most of 
them were probably executed between a.d. 532 and 539* The 
fdrtresaes on the Pontic or Amieuian border were similarly 
strengthened-^ IlercT too, an important administrative change 
was made. Roman Armenia beyond the Euphrates, which had 
hitherto been governed by native satraps,'^ under the general 
control of a military officer,* was otganised as a regular province 
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unclear a governor of consular rttiik, anil was officially designated 
iis the Fourth Armenia, The satraps were abolished. Mart^TO- 
polis was the chief town aad residence of the governor, ^ 

When Chosroes concluded the ** Endtesa Peace ** with 
Justinian^ he had little idea that the new' Emperor was about 
to embark o& great enterprises of conquest. Within seven 
years from that tiine {A.n. 5S:^-539) Justinian had overthrown 
the Vandal kingdom of Africa, and had reduced the Moora ; tho 
subjection of Ostrogothic lords of Italy w^aa in prospect, 
Bosporus and the Crimean Gotha were included, in the circle 
of Boman sway, while the Homerites of southern Arabia ae- 
bnowledged the supremacy of New Rome. Both his friends and 
his enemies said, with bate or admiration, “ The w^holc earth 
cannot contain him ; he is already scrutinising the aether and 
the remote places beyond the ocean, 11 ho may wdn some new 
world.''® The eastern potentate might well apprehend danger 
to his own Iring dnm iji the expansion of the Roman Empire by 
the reconquest of its lost pro^THces, We may consider it natural 
enough that Chosroea should have seized or invented a pretext 
to reucw^ hnstibties, when it seemed but too possible that if 
Justinian were allowed to coutiuue his career of conquest un¬ 
disturbed the Romans might come with larger armies and 
increased might to extend then? dominions in the East at the 
expense of the Sassanid empire. 

Hostilities between the Saracens of Hira and their enemiefl 
of Ghassan supplied Chosroea with the pretext he desired. The 
Homan provinces had constantly suffered from the inroads of 
the Ghassanid tribes who obeyed no common ruler, and one of 
the early achievement of Juatinian^s reign was the creation of 
a Ghaaaanid Btate under the government of a supreme phylarch, 
nominated by tho Emperor. This client state formed a counter¬ 
poise te the Lakhmids of Himt who wore clbnta of Persia. 
Harith was appointed phylaich, and received the title of king 
and the dignity of patrician.® The cause of contention at this 
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junctmuj between tbe two Samcen powera waa a tract of 
land called Strata, Ut the south of Palmyra, a re^on bambn of 
trees and fruity scorched dry by the sim, and used as a (jasture 
for sheep. Harith the GhaManidc could appeal to the fact that 
the name Stfala was Tiatio^ and could adduce the testLmouy of 
the moat venerable elders that the sheep-walk belonged to his 
tribe. Mundhir, the rival edieikh, contented .himself with the 
more practical ar^gument that for yenTS back the shepherds had 
paid him tribute. Two arbitrators were sent by the Emjierors 
Strategiua^ Count of the ^cred Largessesj. and Summus, the 
duke of Palestine. This arbitration Hupplied Chc&roes with a 
pretest for breaking the j>eace. He alleged that Summus mndo 
treasonable offers to Mundhir, attempting to shake his allegiance 
to Persia; and he professed to have in his poaaeasion a letter of 
J uatinian to the Ephthalites, urging them to invade his dominions.^ 
About the same time suggestions from without urged the 
thoughts of ChosToos in the direction which they had already 
taken. An embassy arrived from Witigia^ king of the Ostrogoths, 
now hard pressed by Belisarius, and plt^aded with Chosroes to 
act against the common enemy (a.i>. 539).“ Another embsasy 
arrived from the ArrneniaoB makiiig similar reprEsentations, 
deploring and execrating tho Endless Peace, and denouncing the 
tyranny and exactions of Justinian, ogamst whom they hod 
revolted. The history of Armenia, now a Eoman province,* 
had been unfoFtumta during the yearn that followed the peace. 
The first governor, Aiuamspes, was accused by one Acaciua of 
treacherj^ and, with the Emperoris consent^ was akin by tlie 
ftocnaer, who w^as himself appointed to auceced hia victim. 
Acaciua waa relentless in exacting a tribute of unprei:edented 
magnitude (£iS,000); and aomc Armenians, intolerant of his 
cruelty, slew him and fled. The Emperor immediately despatched 
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Sittae, the blaster of &Dldiers per Annemiatn, to recall the people 
to a sense of obedience, and, when Sittas showed himself inclined 
to use the softer methods of peisuasion, insisted that he should 
act with sterner ^^go^^* The icbellion became general. Sittas 
was accidentally killed soon afterwanlis, but the rebels found 
themselves unequal to coping with the Roman foicea, which 
were then placed under the conunand of Biizes. and they decided 
tti apjjeal to the PersiaQ monarch. The servitude of their neigh¬ 
bours the Tzani and the imposition of a Roman duke over the 
Lazi of Colchis confirmed them in their fear and detestation of 
Roman policy. 

Accordingly Chosrocs, in the autumn of a.d. decided to 
begin boatilities in the loUowing spring, and did not deign to 
answer a pacific letter from the Roman Emperor, conveyed by 
Anastasius, whom he retained an unwillhig guest at the Persian 
court.i The war which thus began, lasted five yeans, nod ia 
each year the king himself took the field. He invaded Syria, 
Colchis, and Commagene in auccessivc campaignB; in a. 1 >. 543 
he began but did not cany out an expedition against the northern 
provinces j ha the next year he invaded Mesopotamia; and in 
a_d. 545 a peace was concluded. 


I. Invaiion of Sffria (a. 1 ). 540) ® 

Avoiding Mesopotamia. Chostoes advanced northwards with 
a large army along the left bank of the Enphratos. He passed 
the triangular city of Circesium, but did not care to assault it, 
because its walls, built by Diocletian, were too strong; while he 
disdained to delay at the town of Zenobia tHalcbiyu), named 
after the queen of Palmyra, because it was too insignificant. 
But when he approached Sura his horse neighed and stamped 
the ground; and the magi, who attended the king, seized the 
incident as an omen that the city would he taken. On the 
first day of the siege the governor was slain, and on the second 
the bishop of the place visited the Persian camp in the name of 
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tbe dispirited inliabitants, and baplorcd Choaroe* with teanj to 
apare the town. He tried to appease the inipLitiablo foe with 
on offering of birds, wine, and bread, and engaged that the men 
of Siini would pay o siifaclent ransom. Chosroes dissembled 



the wnifch he felt against the Surenes because they bod not 
submitted munediately ; he received the gifts and said that he 
would consult the Persian nobles regarding the ransom * and 
he dismissed the bishop, who was well pleased with the intelriew, 
under the honourable escort of Peraion notables, to whom the 
monarch had ^ven secret inatnietions, 

'■ Having given his directions to the woort, ChosToes ordered 
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his army to ataiid in wadin<!se, and to run at fell speed to the 
city when he gave the aignal When they reached the walls 
the Persians saluted the bishop and stood outside ; but the 
men o| Sura, seeing him in high spirita and observing how he 
was escorted with great honour by the Pmaiana, put aside all 
thoughts of suspicion, and, opening the gate wide, received their 
priest with clapping of hands and accbmatioiL And when all 
had passed within, the porters pushed the gate to shut it, but 
the Persians placed a stone, which they had provided, between 
the threshold and the gate. The porters pushed harder, but 
for all their violent exertions they could not succeed in forcing 
the gate into the thieshold-groovo. And they did not venture 
to throw it open again, as they apprehended that it was held by 
the enemy. Some soy that it was a log of wood, not a atone, 
that was inserted by the Persians. The mm of Sura had hardly 
discovered the guile, ere Chosiocs had come with, all his array 
and the Persianii had forced open the gate. Li a few moments 
the city was in the power of the enemy.” The houses were 
plundered; many of the inhabitants weie slain, the rest were 
earned into slavery, and the city was burnt down to the g^und. 
Then the Persuan king dismissed Anastasius, bidding him inform 
the Emperor in what place he bad loft Chosroos the son of Kavad. 

Perhaps it was merely avarice, perhaps it waa the prayers 
of a captit'c named Eupheima, whose beauty attracted Ae 
desires of the conqueror, that induced ChoBioes to treat with 
unexpected leniency the prifloncia of Sura. He scut a message 
to Candidus, the bishop of Sergiopolis, suggesting that he should 
ransom the 12,000 captives for 200 lbs. of gold (Ids. a head). 
As Candidus had not, and could not immediately obtain, the 
aum, he was allowed to stipulate in writing tliat he would pay 
it within a year's time, under penalty of paying double and 
resigning his bishopric. Few of the redeemed prisoners survived 
long the agitations and tortures they had undergone. 

Meanwhile the Roman general Buzca was at Hlerapolis. 
Kominfllly the command in the East was divided between Buaes 
and Belisarios: the pro^Tnoea beyond the Euphrates being 
assigned to the former, Syria and Asia Minor to the latter. But 
as Belianrius had not yet returned from Italy, the entire army 
was under the orders of Buzes. 

^ Pro^opiiu, B.P. IL Gr 
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Informed of the presence of Chosroes in the Eomnii pm- 
vint^es, Justinian despatched his coiu?iin Geraaniijs to Antioch^ 
with a flirmlL body of three hundred soldiereJ The fortificationia 
of the “ Qtieen of the East did not satisfy the tareful inspec¬ 
tion of GermanuB^ for although the lower parts of the city were 
adequately protected by the Omntes, which washed the bases 
of the hotiaea, and the higher regiciis seemed aectifc on im- 
pregnable heights^ there rose outside the walls adjacent to the 
citadel * A broad rock, almost as lofty aa the wall, which would 
inevitabLy present to the besiegers a fatal point of vantage. 
Competent engineers said that there would not be sufficient 
time before the arrival of Chdsroes to remedy this defect by 
lenaoving tbe rock or enclosing it within the walls. Accordingly 
Gcrnianns, despairing of resistance^ sent Megas^ the bishop of 
Beroea, to divert the Persian advance from Antioch by the 
mfluence of money or entreaties. Tho army had already crossed 
the Euphrates, and lUegas arriv^ as it was approaching lliera- 
polis, from which Buzi^ had withdrawn a large partof the garriaon- 
He waa informed by the great kmg that it W'as hm uualtenable 
intention to subdue 5}rna and Oilicia. The bishop was con- 
fitmined or induced to accompany the army to Hlerapolia^ 
which was strong enough to defy a siege, and was content to 
purchase ienmunity by a payment of 3000 lbs. of silver, Chosroes 
then consented to retire wuthont assaultmg Antioch on the 
receipt of 1000 lbs. of gold {£45,000), and returned speedily 
with the good ueurs, while the enemy proceeded more leiaurcly 
to Eeroca.3 From this city the avarice of the Soasanid demanded 
double the aniount he had ejcacted at llierapolis ; the Beroeaus 
gave him half the sum, affirming that it was all they h^d ; but 
the estortioner refused to be satisOed^ and proceeded to demolish 
the city. 

Prom Beroea he advanced to Antioch, and demanded the 
KMX) lbs, with which Mogas had undertaken to redeem it; and 
it is said that he would have been contented to receive a smaller 
sum. Geimanus and the Patriarch had already departed to 
Cilicia, and the Antiochenes would probably have paid the 
money had not the anival of as thousand soldiers from Phoenicia 
Libanenais, led by Thcoctistus and Molatzos, infused into their 
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beiiri^ El ittHh and iinfoTtumte coufidf^nco, JhIiah^ ah lai|>eriAl 
sccretarj^ whti hiid arrived At Antioch as an aiiibasi?Adorj bade 
the iniiabitAiitA reaiat the ev^tflrtiou ; and Paul^ the interpreter 
of Chnaroes, who approached the walls and eonnseiicd tbeni to 
pay the money, was almost siam. Not content with defying 
the enemy by a reiuflal, the men of Antioch stood on their walk 
and IcMided CtoHroei with torrents of sctirriloos abuse, which 
might have inflamed a mLider monaioh. 

The Bjcgo which ensued was Hhort, It seems not to have 
occurred to the beHicgcd that they ^onld themsel ves occupy tlic 
dangerous roct outside tJic citadel, and it was seized by the enemy* 
Tiie defence at first was bram Between the towere^ which crowned 
the walk at interrala, platforms of wcioden beams were sna^nded 
by ropes attached to the towers^ that a greater number of 
defenders might man the walls at once. But during the fighting 
the rop^ gave ^vay and. the siis[H5ndcd soldiers were precipitate, 
some without, some within the walls ; the men in the U>wera 
were seized ivith panic and left their posts. The conJusion 
increased by a rush made to the gates, occasioned by a false 
report, that Buzes was coming to the rescue ; and a multitude 
of women and children were cruahed or trampled to dnath. 
But the gate leading to the remote suburb of Daphne was pur- 
poaely left unblocked by the Pennaua; Chosroea seems to Lave 
desiretl that the Roman soidiere and their officers should be 
allowed to leave the city unmolested; and some of the in¬ 
habitants esoaj>ed with the departing army. But the young 
men of the Hippodrome factions made a valiant and hopeless 
stand against superior numbere; and the city was not 
entered without a cousiderebie loss of lifo, which Cfliasroes pre^ 
tended to deplore. It is said that two illustrious ladles cast 
themselves into the Orontes^ to escape the cruelties of oriental 
licentiousness. 

It waa nearly three hundred yeare since Antioch had ex¬ 
perienced the presence of a human foe, though it suffered 
frequently and grievously from the malignity of nature. The 
Sassmiid Sapor had taken the city in the ill-starred reign of 
Valerian, but it w'as kioefly dealt with then in comparison with 
treatment by Chostoes. The cathedral was stripped of its 
w'calth in gold and silver and its splendid marbles. Ordere 
were given that the whole town ahodd be burnt, except the 
VOL. II H 
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Cftthedial, ami the eentonce of the rclentlcBa conqueror 
executed as fur as was practicable, 

\\Tiile the work of demolitbii was being carried out, Chosroes 
was treating with, the ambaHsadons ^ of Justinian, and expressed 
himself ready to make peace, on condition tJint he received 5000 
lbs, of gold, paid inimcdiately, and an annual aum of 500 Iba, 
nonnnally for the defence of the Caspian Gates. While the 
ambassadors returned with this answer to Bysymtium, Chn^sroes 
adduced to Seleucia, the port of Antioch, and looked upon 
the waters of the ModiterraneaQ; it is rekted that he took a 
solitary bath in the sea and sacrificed to the sun. In returning 
he visited Daphne, which was not included in the fate of Antioch, 
and thence proceeded to Apamca, whose gates he w-as minted 
to enter ivith a guard of 200 Boldiers. Afi, the gold and eilvet 
in the town was collected to satisfy his greed, even to the jewelled 
case in which a piece of the true cross was reverently preserved 
He spared the precious relic itself, which for him was devoid 
of value. The city of Chalcis purchsaed its safety by a sum of 
200 lbs, of gold; and having exhausted the provinces to the 
wrat of the Euphrates, Chosroes decided to continue his cam¬ 
paign of extortion in Mesopotamia, and crossed the river at 
Obbane, near BarbaiUsus, by a bridge of boats. Edessa, the 
great stronghold of western Mesopotamia, was too strong itself 
to fear a siege, but paid 200 lbs. of gold for the immunity of 
the suTTOunding territory from devastatioiLS At Edessa, am¬ 
bassadors airived from Juatlnian, bearing his consent to the 
tcrniB proposed by Choatoes | but in spite of this the Ikrsian 
did not slirink from making an attempt to take Daraa on his 
homeward march. 

The fortress of Dams, which Anastasius had erected to 
lepkce the long-lost Nisibia as an outpost in eastern Meso¬ 
potamia, was built on three hills, wn the highest of which stood 
the citadel. One of tlie other heights projected from liigher 
liHiH behind and could not bo surrounded by the walls, which 

' Jtiliiui, niEntiORikl and larmccs whft hsd no monoy gftvo a 

John, BOD n[ tdouttw this Bbevp of an- oh, prostitutes stripped 

Rulmus trbi) bad been etnplnyed oil thrir omnuciiti. But. aeeording 
bv ADBaUsille M u mbatSAdcr to to FtTMOpiu* {B.P. ii 13), Buzaa, 

iMippenod to 1» there, seised Uio 

^ Tbe peoplo of Edessa wens luoney thsl WU collected and Allowed 
I’EneniUi eoouyh to aobaertbe to tbo captires to be carried uB (o 
tanaotn the Astlocheoe captiTOB; FcrtUI. 
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were built across it. Tliere were two wails between wMcli 
stretched a fli>ace of fifty feet, used by the inhabitantii for tho 
paetare of domestic animals. The cliTaate of Mesopotamia^ the 
severe snows of winter foUow'cd by the burning heats of summer, 
tried, the strength of niaswoniyp and Justinian found it necessary 
to repair the fortress. He did far more than re|>air it. He 
raised the inner wall by a now stoiy* so that it reached the 
nnuaiml height of sixty feet, J^nd be secur^sd the supply of water 
by diverting the river^ whicli flowed outside the wafb, into tho 
town by means of a channel worked between the rocks. He 
also built barracks for the soldiers, so that the inhabitants w ere 
spared the burden of quaTteting tbem.^ 

Chosfoes attacked the city on the westam side, and bnmed 
the westerti gates of the outer walk but no Persian w^as bold 
enough to enter the interspace. He then began operations on 
the eastern, the only aide of the rock-bound city where digging 
was possible^ and ran a mine nnder the outer wall. The vigilance 
of the besieged was baffled until the subtemmean passage had 
reached the foundations of the outer wall l but then, according 
to the story, a hunum or Buperhuinan form in the guise of a 
Persian soldier advanced near the w^sU under the pretext of 
oollccting dischaiged missilcsT and while to the besi^era lie 
Beemed to be mocking the men on the battlements, he was really 
informing the besieged of the danger that was creeping upon 
them unawares. The Homans then:^ by the counsel of Thco- 
dorci s clever engineer, dug a deep transverse trench between 
tiio two walls so ss to iuterKeet the line of the enemy's escava- 
tion; the Persian burrowers suddenly ran or fell into the Eoman 
pit; those in front were slauij and the rest fled back unpuisucd 
through the dark passage. Disprsted at this failure, €hosrocs 
raised tho siege on receiving from the men of Haras 1000 Iba. 
of silver, Justmian, indignant at his enemy’s breach of faith* 
broke off the negotiations for peace. 

When he returned to Ctesiphon the victorious monarch 
built a new city near his capital, on the model of Antioch, with 
whose spoils it was beautified* and acttled therein the captive 
inhabitanta of the original city, the remainder of whose days 

^ De iTAt it I; B.P. diiDovnisfl oI SacliiHj on tho 

iL 10. tonTsw wore IWJ Itwt la ttnd 

hifiL TlifidBtailBorihjedeHHrnplicQoI 3^l^ up. cp. tfit 31^ 

ProcQfiufl lm¥o beDn by the 4^^, 
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waa perhaps more kappLly spent than if the generosity ol the 
Edespencs had achieved its mt^ittoii. The nanrie of the new 
to’w'n, according to Persian witera,^ was Eumia (Rome); accord- 
ing to Procopius it was called by the joint nanics of Cho^os 
and Antioch (Chosto-Antiocheia),^ 


JL The Persian Invashi} of Colchis^ mid Ihe campaign of 
Beli^arii^ in Mc^potamia (a.I>. 541 ) 


From this time forth the kingdom of Lazica or Colchia began 
to play a more important part in the ware between the Honjana 
and Persians, This country seems to have been then far poorer 
than it is to-day ; the I^i depended for i^oni^ salt, and other 
necessary articles of consumption on Roman merchants^ and 
gave in eschonge skins and slaves ; while " at present Mingrelia* 
though wretchedly cultivated* produces maize, millet* and barley 
in abimdance; the trees arc eveiyw'here feo^tOoned wdth vinos, 
wtoh grow' naturaUj, and yield a very tolerable wine ; w^hile 
salt is one of the main products of the neighbouring Georgia^ 
The I^azi were dependent on the Roman Empire, but the depend¬ 
ence consisted not in paying tribute but in committing the choice 
of their kings to the wisdom of the Roman Emperor. The 
nobles were in the habit of choosing wives among the Romans ; 
Gubozea, the king w'ho in’s'itcd Clioaroes to enter his country, 
was the son of a Roman lady^ and had served as a silentiaiy 
in the Byzantine palace."* The Lazic kingdom was a usofid 
barrier against the trans-Caucasiiin Scythian races, and the in¬ 
habitants defended the mountain passes withe ut causing any 
outlay of men or money to the Empire. 

But when the Persians seized Iberia it was considered nec^ssaiy 
to secure the country which barred them from the Bca by the 


^ Sc^TaWH, i>p. aii-S43 nAwUn- 
p. 305. 
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prot^tion of RouiLm niid the tuipopuEar gcn^?ral Peter, 

origiiitilly a Poriiiaii captive, wack not one to make the mtives 
rejoice at the pressaoce of their defenders. Peter^a auecefiaor 
wa^ii John T^bm>, a man of obaciire atatiuo^ whose iinscTupulons 
akill in raising money made bim a useful tool to the Emperor. 
He was an able man, for it waa by his advice that Justinian buiib 
the town of Petra, to the south of the Phasia J Hero he esta blished 
a monopoly and oppressed the natives. It was no longer pofu^ible 
for the Lazi to deal directly with the traders and buy their com 
and salt at a rcasonnblc price; John Tzibus, perched in the 
lortneaa of Petru, acted as a middleiJiiiQ^ to whom both buyers 
and sellers were obbged to resort, and pay the highest or receive 
the lowest prices. In justificatioii of this monopoly it may be 
remarked that it was the only practicable way of imposing a tax 
on the Tiagi ; and the imposition of a tax might have been deemed 
a necessarj^ and just compensation for the defence of the country* 
notwithstanding the facts that it was garrisoiicd solely in Roman 
interests^ and that tho garrison it^^lf was unwelcome to the 
natives. 

Exuspemted by these grievances, Gubazes, the king of Laxica, 
sent an embassy to ChosroeSp inviting him to recover a venerable 
kingdom, and pointing out that if he exjielled the Romans from 
hiszica he would hnve access to the Euxine, whose waters Could 
convey hk forces against Byzantium ^ while he would ha.v& an 
opportunity of establishing a connexion with those other enemies 
of Rome^ the barbarians north of the Caucasus.^ €hosroes 
consented to the proposals of the ambassadors; and keeping 
his real intention jseerct, pretended that pressing afiaira required 
his presence in iberia. 

Under the guidance of the envo}^, Chosroes and his army 
passed into tho thick w oods and dlHicuit hiil-ptisses of Colchis, 
catting down as they went lofty and leafy trees, which hung 
in dense array on the steep accbvitiea* and usbig the trunks to 
Smooth or render passable rugged or dangemus places^ When 

* Th* nil# u( Pclm ii uncurtain. * AnuUirr c-temrnt in tho Ci^tLhum 
Jt fiAd beun kdantiiiud witii Uffionr policy nif CThiJUr™ wu ihc lireuiq. 
(by puboli lie ^Lontp^ux, iMt H JAXbii wm rcraian, 

ai^iiriJ'«CaircaM» lit LamilcflS. E. tha llMiriaiui would luVu ntP pc»frcr 
fd thu mauth cd Ihc Pboais otid LZ ta tin ruar Lu mpiKKri Ihemi if they 
luiini from the cHuth Bal Ihcddftorip- tvvutlLccL FfiXMlpiuu, ILP. 
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tliey lind penetrat^^ to tlio middle of the countijj they were met 
by Gubaze^p who paid oriental homage to the great king. The 
eldcf object was to eaptiine Petna^ the titroiighold of Koman 
power^ aod diblodge the trade-smaii^ as Chosroea contemptuously 
termed the moDopolist^ John Tribus, A detachment of the army 
under Aniahedcs was sent on in advance to attack the fortress ■ 
and when thi.s qUicer arrived before the walls he found the gates 
shutj jet the place seemed totally deacrtedi and not a trace of 
an inhabitant was visible. A messenger was sent to inform 
' ChosFocs of this surprise; the rest of the army hastened to the 
spot; a battering-ram was applied to the gate, while the monaich 
watched the proceedings from tho top of an adjacent hill. 
Suddenly the gate flew open^ and a multitude of Eoman soldiers 
rushing forth overwhelmed those Persians who were applying 
the eoginB, andj having killed many others who wore drawn up 
hard by, speedily retreated and closed the gate. The unf ortunate 
Aniabedes (according to others, the officer who was chaiged 
with the opemtion of the battering-nkm) was impated for tho 
crime of being vanquish^ by a huckster. 

A regular siege now began. It was inevitable that Petra 
should be captured^ myB our historian Procopius^ in the vein of 
Hisrodotuaj^ and themfore John, the governor, was slain by an 
accidental misrile, and the garrbon, deprived of their com¬ 
mander, became careless and lax. On one side Petra was pro- 
tccted by the sea, landwards inaccessible cliEs defled the skill 
or bravery of an assailant, save only where one narrow entranoe 
di^dded the line of steep cliffs and admitted of access from the 
plaiu. This gap between tho rocks was filled by a long wall^ the 
ends of which were commanded by towers conBtructed in ah 
unufmal nianrter, for instead of being hollow all the way up^ they 
made of solid stone to a considerable height, bo that they 
could not be shaken by the moat powerfu] engine. But oriental 
inventiveness undermined these W'ouders of solidity* A mine 
was bored under the base of one of the towerSj the lower stones 
were removed and replaced by w'ood, the demolishing fores of 
lire loosened tho upper layers of stones, and the tower fell. This 
success was docirivot as tho besieged recognised i they readily 
capitulated, and the victors did not lay haiids on any property 
in the fortress save the possessiona of the deluncrt governor* 
^ Kai 
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Havini^ placed a Pyraian garriaoii in Pctta^ Chosiocfl rcniainetl 
no longer m for the news liad reached him that Beliijarius 

waa about to invade Assyria, and lie hurried bach to defend his 
dominbniii, 

Beliaariiis, accopspanied by all the Gotha whom ho had led 
in triumph from Italy, except the Gothic king himself, had 
proceeded in the spring to take conmaiid of the eastern army 
in Mesopotamia.^ Having found out by spied that no invasion 
was me^tatod by Chosroes, whoso presence was denmnded in 
Iberia—the design on Laricn was kept effectually concealed— 
the Roman general determined to lead tho whole army, along 
with the auxiliary Saracens of HaritU into Fersian territory. 
It is remarkable that in this campaign although BeliaririuB was 
chief in command he never seems to have ventured or cared to 
execute his strangle plans without eonflulting the advice of the 
cither oliicers. It b difficult to say whether tliia was due to 
distrust of his own judgment and the reflexion that many of 
the subordinate generab had more reoent experience of Persian 
warfaxe himself,- or to a fear that some of the lenders in 
an army composed of soldiers of many races might prove 
refractory and impatient of too peremptory ordersn At Dams 
A council of war decided on an imMediato advance. 

The army marched, tow ards Nissibis^ which was too strong 
to be attacked, and moved forwani to the fortress of Sbaurana. 
where an assault was at first repulsed with Belisarius 

decided to invest the place, but as the SaTacens ware useless 
for faiege warfare, he sent Harith and Ids ttoops^ accompanied 
by 1200 of hia owm retainers, to invade and harry Assyria ^ in¬ 
tending to cross the Tigris Idmaelf when he liad taken tJie fort. 
The garrison was not suppbed with provbiofus, and suon coiiBcnted 
to aurrcDdcTi all the Christians were dismbded free, the fire- 
worshippers were sent to Byzantium ^ to await the Emperorb 
pleasure, and the fort was levelled to the ground. 

Mcauwhile the plundering expedition of Harith waa aucceasful, 

^ Tito Ti nilmn |rcint'Oll4i ficrciiimpaiilcd * BtEiWwii Kuatu anU the' Tlgrii 
Onti *A Ihtni, Vakariui, (lliy Mine M Sinara in Ana ell Mari?. 
fttti.'cecttEd 3ranin m pmu?™! in KvUl 10. J). 

AiineDiii; Mfcrtm tiiid wen Irtrttf- * 'Himo l^Vsndana^ witli their leader 
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but ho phiyod his ullifts faJse* Deairifig to Tctain all tlie apoils 
for hims^ir^ ho in vented a Btory to rid lilmi^olf gf the Romanfi 
wiio accompanied him^^ and ho Boat no iiiformRtion to BolisariuB, 
This waa not the only cauRC of anxiety tliat vexed the general^B 
mind. The Koman, eapeoklly tho Thrackn, aoldiera weire not 
inmed to the intense heat of the dry Me&o{K>tatnian climate 
ill niidsiiinnier, and diBoase broke out in the army^ demoralised 
by physical exhaustion. All the soldiers were anxious to return 
to more clement dktiicte. There was nothing to bo done but 
yield to the prevTiiling wish, which was shared by all the generals. 
11 cannot be cla imod that the campaign of BelisErius noeoDiplished 
much to set off againat the acquisition of Petra by the Persians. 

It was indeed whispered by the generars enemies that he had 
culpably missed a great opportunity. They insinuated that if, 
after the capture of Sisanrana, he had advanced beyond the 
Tigris he might have carried the war up to the walls of Ctesriphoii, 
But he sacrificed the interests of the Empire to private motives, 
aod retreated in order to meet his who bad just arrived 
in the East and punish her for her infidebty * The scandals may 
be true^ but it is impossible to say how far they affected the 
military conduct of Bclisarins. 


fIL The Persian ImvEsion e/ Comtnagem (a.d. 513) ® 


Tlie first act of ChosrocB when he crossed the Euphrates in 
spring was to send fiOOO soldiers to besiege the town of ^rgiojjolis 
because the bishop Candidus, who had undertaken to pay the 
ransom of the Siircne captives two years before, was umblc 
to collect the amount, and found Jitstiuian deaf to his appeak 
for aid. But the towm lay in a desert^ aud the besiegers were 
soon obbged to abandon their design in coiifle<juence of the 
drought. It was not the Persian's intention to waste his time 
In despoiling the province of Euphratensis ; he puqKised to 
invade Pnleatine and phindwr the treasures of Jeruaskm. But 
this exploit was rcser^'ed for his grandson of the same mime, 
and the invader returned to his kingdom having accompUshed 


^ Trnjcm anil IEh Glut Lon 
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almo&t Tiotliirtg. Tfiis apeedy retreat was probably due to the 
outbreak of the Plague ki Pcnflia, though the Komaa historian 
attributes it to the address of Belisarius. 

Belkarius travelled by post-horses from Coimtautuiople 

to the Euphratcfliatt province, and taking up his quarters at 
Europus^ on the Euphrates, he collected there the bulk of 
the tioopa who TPere dispersed throughout the pro^Hnee in its 
various cities. Choameft w'aa curious about the peraomlity of 
BelisariuSj of whom he had heard so touchy—the conqueror of 
the Vandals, the conqueror of the Gotlis, who had led two fallen 
tnonarchis m triumph to the feet of JuBtinian, Accordingly 
he sent Abandanes ^ as an envoy to the Roman general on the 
pretext of learning why Justinian liad not sent ambassadors 
to negotiate a peace. 

Belbarius did not mistake the true nature of this mission^ 
and determined to make an impression. Havliig aent a body 
of one thousand cavalry to the left bank of the river, to harass 
the enemy if they attempted to cross, he selected six thousand 
tall and comely men torn his army and proceeded with them 
to a place at some distance from hk camp, as if on a hunting 
expedition. He had conatmeted for himself a pa%ilion * of thick 
cani^as, which he sset up, as in a desert spot, and when he knew 
that the ambELSsador was approachiug, he arranged his soldiers 
with careful n^^ligence. On either side of him stood Thcaobna 
and Blyrians, a little farther ofi the Goths^ then Ilerids, Vandala* 
and iJoora ; all were arrayed in clcK>e-fitting hnen tunics and 
drawers, without a cloak or ep&mis to disguise the symmetry 
ot their forms, and, like hunters, each carried a whip as well na 
some weapon, a sword, an axe, or a bow* They did not stand 
still, as men on duly, but moved carelessly about, ghmcbig idly 
and indifferently at the Persian envoy, who soon arrived and 
marvelled. 

To the envoyk complaint that the Emperor had oot aent nn 
embjiosy to his master, Bclisariua anawered, w^ith an air of 
amtioeiiient, ** It is not the habit of men to traosact their affairs 
as Choaroea has transacted hb. Others, when aggrieved, send 
an embassy firat, and if they foil in obtaining satisfaction, n*ort 

^ Op. ChAjml, op. riL ’ lUriV^wr, wloch PrrjcapiiMi inln>- 
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to war; but he attaeka and then talks of peace.” The presence 
iind bearing of the Roman gcuerat, and the n))pearHitee of his 
followers, hunting mdiSerently at a short distance Iiuiu the 
Persian camp without any precautions, made a profound lio- 
prossion on Abandanes, and ho persuaded his master to abandon 
the proposed oxiMsdition. Chosroos may have reflected that the 
triumph of a king over a geneEal would be no humiliation for 
the geueral, while the triumph of a mBTe general over a king 
would bo very humilktiug for the king; such at least Ls the 
colouring that the gcneial's historian puts on the king's retreat. 
According to the same authority, Chosroes hesitated to risk 
the passage of the Eupliratcs while the enemy was so near, but 
Belisarius, with his smaller numbeis, did not attempt to oppose 
hmi.^ A truce was made, and a rich citizon of Edessa was 
delivered, an unwilling hostage, to Chosiocs. In their retreat, 
the Pcrsbns turned aside to take and demoliah Callinicum, the 
CoLleos of the Euphrates, which fcQ an easy prey to their assault, 
as the walls were in process of renovation, at the time. This 
retirement of Chooroc!!, according to Procopius, procured for 
Bolisarius greater glory than he had won by his victories in 
the West, But fielis^ua was now recalled to conduct the 
war in Italy. 

The account of Procopius, which coming from a loss able 
historian would be rejected on account of internal improbability, 
cannot be accepted with confidence, it displays such a marked 
tendency to glorify BclisariuB, that it can hardly be received as 
a candid story of the actual transactions. Besides, there U a 
certain inconsistency, ff Chosroes retired/or/«if of Belisarius, 
as Procopius would have us beliove, why was it he who received 
the hostage, and how did he venture to take Callimcum 1 .49 
there actually existed a suflicjcnt cause, unconnected with the 
Romans, to induce his return to Persia, namely the outbreak 
of tlio Plague, we may suspect that this was its tnie motive.* 
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IVp Tfie Rmnan Persarfmma rtiA] ^ 

In apite of the Plagiio Cho&roes set forth in the folJoiriag 
sp ring to mvacle Konian ^Iniieninp He advanced into the 
dLtrict of Azerbiyon {Atro|>atene), and halted at the great 
ahrine of Perainn fire-worship, where the Mngi kept alive an 
etonml flamej which P^opitta wished to identify with the fire 
of HamEin Vesta. Here the Peiaian monarch waited for aoiue 
time, having received a oiessiige that two Imperial ambassadora - 
were on their way to him. But the ambaijaadors did not arrive, 
because one of them fell ill by tlie road; and Chosroes did not 
pursue his northward journeyj because tho Plague broke out in 
hia army. His general Xabedes sent the bidiop of Dubios to 
Valerian, the gcntirol in Armenia, with compLiitits that the 
espeeted enibiassy had not appeared. The bishop was aceorn- 
panJed by hk brother, who secretly commiimeated to Yaleriaa 
the valuabk mfonimtion that Chasroca was just then encom¬ 
passed by perplexities, the spread of the Plague, and the revolt 
of one of his sonsn it was a fa\T 3 urable opportunity for the 
RoraaixSr and Justinian directed aU the generals stationed in 
the Eabrt to join forces to invade Persarnienia. 

iiartin was now Master of Soldiera in the East. He does 
not appear to have possessed much actual authority over the 
other commandeis. They at first encamped in the same district, 
but did not unite their forces, which in all amounted to about 
thirty thousaud mem Martin Iiiiuself, with Ildiger and Theoc- 
tistuSj encamped at Kitharizen^ a fort about four days* march 
from Theodosiopolis; the troops of Peter and Adoliua took up 
their quarters in the ricinity ■ while Valerian atatbued himsetf 
close to Theodo&iopolk and was joined there by Xarsea with 
a body of Herula and Armenians, The Emperoris cousin J ustue 
and some other commanders remained during the campaign far 
to the south in the neighbourhood of MartjTopolis, w^cre they 
made incursions of no great importauce+ 

At first the various generals made inroads, but they 

ultimately united their regimeuta in the sj>acious plain of Dubioa, 
eight days from Tbeodosiopolis. This pbin, woll suited for 
equestrian oxeTcisCi, and richly populated^ was a famous rendez- 
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votia for tradfira of all uatiuns, Indian, Thcriau, Persian, and 
About tturtcen mileii from Dubioa tiero was s atecp 
mountain, on the side of which was {Xicohcd a village callwl 
-^lon, protected by a strong fortresB, Here the Peraian general 
Nabedes, with lour thouBand soldieia, had taken up an almost 
impregnable position, blocking the prceipitouB streets of the 
village mth atones and wagons. The ranks of the Rornan army, 
as it marched to Angldn, Idl into disorder; the want of union 
among the generals, who acknowledged no supreme leader, 
led to confusion in the line of march; mixed bodies of soldiers 
and sutlers turned aside to plunder; and the security which 
they displayed might have warranted a spectator m prophesying 
a speedy reverse. As they drew near to the fortre^, an attempt 
was made to marshal the somewhat demoraUHed troops in the 
form of two wings and a centre. The centre was oomrnonded 
by Martin, the right wing by Peter, the left by Valerian ; and all 
advanced in irregular and wwvering line, on account of the 
roughness of the ground ^ The best course for the PeTsaans 
was obviously to act on the defensive. Xames and hia Ilends, 
who were probably on the left wing with Valerian, were the first 
to attack the foes and to press them back into the fort. Drawn 
on by the retreating enemy through the narrow village streets, 
they were suddenly taken, in the flank and in the rear by an 
ambush of Persiana who had concealed themselves in the houses. 
The valiant Names was wounded in the temple; hie brother suc^ 
ceeded in canying him from the fray, but the wound proved 
mortal. This repulse of the foremost spread the alarni to the 
regimenU that were coming up behind ; Xabedea comprehended 
tliat the moment had arrived to take the offensive and let loose 
his soldiers on the panic-stricken ranks of the assailants; and 
ail the Heruls, who fought according to their wont without 
helmets or bre^tpbtes,* fell before the charge of the Persians. 
The Romans id not tarry; they cast their arms away and fled 
in nild confusion, and the mounted soldiers galloped so fast tlmt 
few horses sun-ivod the flight; but the Persians, apprehensive 
of an ambuah, did not pursue. 

Never, says Procopius, did the Homans experience such a 
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great disaster. This exaggei^tioa incliaes os to be ficeptical. 
We can hardij avoid detecting in Lis narrative a deaixe to pbce 
the gcnemlia in as bad a light as possible^ jnsfc as in hla description 
of the Lostilities of the preceding year we &aw reason to suspect 
him of unduly magnifying the behaviour of kia hero Eelisarius^ 
In fact hb aim seems to bo to draw a strong and striking contract 
between a brilliant campaign and n mberahk failure. Wo have 
seen reason to doubt the exceptional btilliaQCy of the achieve¬ 
ment of Eolisariiis ; and we may wonder whether the defeat at 
Angl6n was really overwholnaing. 


V* The Persian Invasion of Mesopotamia ; Si^& of Ed^issa 
{a,d. r^l4) i 

His failure at IScJessa in the first year of the war had rankled 
in the mind of the Sa.'Ssanid monarcb^ The confidence of the 
inhabitants that they enjoyed a special divine protection in 
virtue of the letter of Jesus to Abgar was a chaLleugc to the 
superstition of the Fire-worshippers, and the Magi and their 
king could not bear the thought that they had been defeated 
by the God of the t-hrifltLan&, Chogroea comforted himself by 
tbreatening to enslave the Edesseacs, and make the site of their 
city a pasture for sheep. But the pkee was strong. Its \valla 
had been mined again and again by earthquakes, against w hich 
the divine promise did not secure it, and again and again rebuilt. 
It had suffered this calamity recently {a.d. 5"25) and had been 
restored by Justin, who honoured it by his own name. But 
JustinopoUs had as little power over the tongues of nieu aa 
Anastaaiopolb or Theupolis. Edessa, the city of AbgarT re¬ 
mained Edessa^ as Dams lemained Daras and Antioch Antioch, 
Justinian had fccoastnicted the fortifications and made it 
stronger than ever, and installed hydraulic arrangements to 
prevent the inundations of the river Scyrtus which flowed 
through the town^* 

Realising the strength of the place, Chosroe-s woidd have been 
glad to avoid the risk of a second failure, and he proposed to 
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tbc ml]nbit«nt^ that they sliould pay him an immfMiae sum or 
allow him to take all the riches ia the city, llis proposal was 
reluaed, though if he had made a reasonable demand it would 
have been agreed to ; and the Peraian army encamped at aome- 
what less than a mile from the walla. Three expcrieuced genemb, 
Martin, Peter, and Perauias, were stationed in Edessa at thia 
tune. 

On the eighth day from the beginning of the siege. Choaioes 
coueed a large number of hewn trees to be strewn on the ground 
in the shape of an munense square, at about a atones throw 
from tlie city; earth was heaped over the trees, so as to form 
a fiat mound, and atones, not cut aniooth aud jcguJar as for 
building, but rough hewn, were piled on the top, additional 
strength being secured by a layer of wooden teama ])laced 
between the stoiiea aud the earth. It required man? days to 
raise this mound to a height auMcient to overtop the walla. 
At first the workmen were harassed by a sally of Huns, one of 
whom, named Argek, slew tiventy-seveii with his own hand. 
This could not be repeated, as henceforward a gnard of Persians 
stood by to protect the builders. Ah the work went on, the 
mound seems to have been emended in breadth as well as in 
height, aud to have approached closer to the walls, so that the 
workmen came within range of the archeis who manned the 
battlements, but they protected themselves by thick and long 
strips of canvas, woven of goat hair, which were hung on poles, 
and proved an adcqiMte shield. Foiled in thelc attempta to 
obstruct the progress of the threatening pile, which they saw 
rising daily higher and higher, the besieged sent an embaa^ 
to Chosroes. The spokesman of the ambassadors woe the 
physician Stephen, a native of Edessa, who had enjoyed the 
friendship and favour of Kavmf, whom he had healed of a 
disease, and had superintended the education of Chosroea him¬ 
self. But even he, influential though he was, could not obtain 
more than the choice of three alternatives—the surrender of 
Peter and Peraniu.-?, who, originally Persian subjects, had pre- 
aumed to make war against their master's son; the payment of 
G0,000 lbs. of gold (two miJJioB and a quarter pounds ^rling) ■ 
or the reception of Persian deputies, who should ransack the 
city for treasures and bring all to the Persian camp. All these 
proposals were too eslmvagant to be entertained for an batant; 
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the amha^aadora returned in dejection, and the erection of the 
mound advanced. A new embassj wrs aent^ but was not even 
admitted to an audience; and when the plan of miaing the 
city wall was tried, the besiegers found no difEciilty in elevating 
their structure also. 

At length the Eonians resorted to the plan of nndemiinmg 
the mound, but when their excavation had reached the middle 
of the pile the noise of the aubtermnean digging ^vas Leaid 
by the Persian builders, who immediately dug or hewed a hole 
in their own structure in order to discover the miners. These, 
knowing that they w'ere detected, filled up the Temotest part of 
the excavated passage and adopted a new device. Beneath 
the end of the mound nearest to the city they formed a small 
anbterranean chamber with atones, boards, and earth. Into 
this room they threw' piles of wood of the most inftanimable 
kbid, which had been smeared over with gnlphur^ bitumen^ and 
oil of cedar. As soon as the mound w^aa completed/ they 
kindled the logs, and kept the fire replenished with fresh fueL 
A conaiderable time was retjtured for the fire to ponetTate the 
entire extent of the mound, and smoke began to issue pre¬ 
maturely from that part where the foundations were first in- 
fiamed. The besieged adopted an obvious device to mielead 
the besiegers. They cast burning arrows tmd hurled vessels 
filled writh burning embers on various parts of the mound ; the 
Persian soldiers ran to and fro to extinguisb them, believing 
that the smoke, which reaUy came from beneath, w'as caused 
by the flaming missiles; and some thits employed were pierced 
by arrow^s from the walls. Next morning CJhosrocs himself 
visited the mound and was the first to diacovot the true cause 
of the smoke, which now issued in denser volume^ The whole 
army w-aa sumiuouod to the scipue aiuid the jeers of the Eomaiis, 
Tvho surveyed from the walls the consternation of their foes. 
The torrents of water with which the stones Avere flooded in¬ 
creased tho vapour instead of quenebing it and caused the 
sulphurous fiames to operate more violeatly. In the evening 
the volume of smoke was m great that it could be seen m far 
away to the south m at the city of Carrbao;^ and the fire, 
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wbieh lisul been graditally working upwanU na well lu spreading 
beiieatk, at length gained the air and overtopped the surface. 
Then the Persians desisted fiom their futile endcavoura, 

Six days later an attack was nmdc on the walls at early 
daviTt, and but for a fanner who chanced to be awake and gave 
the alarm, the garri»oii might have been surprised. The assaitants 
were repulsed; and another assault on the great gate at mid-day 
likewise failed.^ One final efiort was made by the baBled enemy. 
The ruins of the half-demolished mound were covered with a 
floor of bricks, and from this elevation n grand attack was made. 
At first the Persians seemed to be' superior, but the enthiisiaam 
which prevailed in the city was ultimately croumod with victory. 
The peasants, even the women and the childreu, ascended the 
walls and took a part in the combat; cauldrons of oil were kept 
continually boiling, that the burning liquid might be poured 
on the heads of the OBsaiLmts; and the Persians, unable to 
endure the furj' of their eneiiiies, fell back and confessed to 
Chosroes that they were vanquished. The enraged despot drove 
them back to the encounter; they made yet one supreme effort, 
and were yet once more discouifitcd. ^cssa was saved, and 
the siege unwillingly abandoned by the disappointed king, who, 
however, had the satisfaction of receiving 500 lbs. of gold from 
the weary though victorious Edeasenca. 

In the following year, a,u. 543, a truce - was concluded for 
five years, Justinian consenting to pay 2000 lbs. of gold. But 
Chosroes refused to assent to the Emperor’s demand that this 
truce should apply to operatbus in lizica, where he believed 
that he held a strong position. Kence during the duration of 
the truce, there was an “ imperfect ” war between the two powers 
in Colchis. Justinian readily acceded to a request of the king 
to permit a certain Greek physician, named Tribun us,^ to remain 
at the Persian court for a year. Tribunus of Palestine, the 
best medical authority of the age, was, we are told, a man of 
distinguished virtue and jdety, and highly valued by Cbosroes, 
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whose ooHiititiition. was delicate and constantlY required the 
scrvicea of a physician. At tho end of the year the kLng per¬ 
mitted him to ask a and irtsbeod of proposing remiiiiera- 
tion for himself he begged for the freedom of some Roman 
prisoner, Chosmes not only liberated those whom he namod^ 
but others also to the number of three thousand. 


§ 4. The lAi^ie War (a.d, 54^^7) ^ 

The La 2 i soon foiind that the despotism of the Persian fire- 
worshipper was less tolerable than the oppression of the Christian 
monopoiistaj and repented that they had taught the armies 
of the great king to penetrate the dciiiea of Colchis. It was not 
long before the Magi attempted to convert the new province 
to a faith which was odious to the ehristianisod natiyes, and it 
became known that Chosroes enterEmned the intention of remov* 
ing the inhabitants and colonising the Land with Persians* 
Gubajiea, who learned that Chosroeg was plotting against his 
life, hastened to seek the pardon and the protection of Justinian. 
In A.n. 549, 7000 Romans were sent to Ijazica^ under the eom- 
niand of Daglsthaeus^ to recover the fortress of Petra* Their 
forces were strengthened by the addition of a thousand Tza-nie 
auxiliaries. 

The acquisition of Colchis pleased Chosroes so highly, and 
the provmce appeared to him of such enUnent importancej, that 
he took every procaution to aecum it.® A highway was con¬ 
structed from the Iberian confines through the countty^a liilly 
and woody passes, so that not only eavalry but elephants could 
traverse it. The fortress of Petra waa supplied w ith sufGcient 
stores of provisions, consisting of salted meat and com, to last 
for five years; no wine was provided, but vinegar aud a sort of 
grain from which a spirituous liquor could be distilled. The 
armour and weapons w hich were stored in the magazines wouhh 
as waa afterwards found, have accoutred five tim^ the number 
of the besiegers ■ and a cunning device w^aa adopted to supply 
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tbe City with watery wKiSe the enemy Bhould delude themselves 
with the idea that they had cat off the supply. 

When DEigiatluieiis laid fliege to the iovni the garrison con- 
siRted o! 1500 Persians, He cornmitted the mistake of not 
occupying the clisunie or passes from Iberia into Cokhlst ro as 
to prevent the arrival of Persian lemforccnients. The siege was 
protracted for a long timej and the small garrison Buffered heavy 
losses. At last MerTncTOca^, allowed to enter Colchis unopposed 
with large forces of cavalry and infantr}^' arrived at the pass 
which commands the plain of Petra. Here his progress waa 
withstood by a hundred Romans^ bnt after a bng and blocKly 
battle the wear)" guards gave way, and the Persians reached the 
Bummit. AVlien Dagisthaeus learned this he raised the siege. 

Mernieroes left 3000 men in Petxa and provisioned it for a 
short rime. I^a^dng bOOO men under Phabrigus in Colchis^ and 
instructing them to keep Petra supplied v^-ith food* he withdrew 
to Persaimenia. Disaster soon befell these troops; they were 
surprised in their camp by Dagisthaeus and Gubazes in the 
early mornings and but few escaped. All the provisions brought 
from Iberia for the use of Petra were destroyed^ and the eastern 
passes of Colchis were garrisoned.^ 

In the spring of a.d. 550 Chorianes entered Colchis with a 
Persian army, and encamped by the river Hippis. where a battle 
was fought in wdiich Dagisthaeus was victorioiLs, and Cliorianes 
lost hiB life. Dagisthaeus# however^ was accused of misconduct¬ 
ing the siege of Petra, through dbloyalty or culpable negligence. 
Justinian oMlered his arrest, and appointed &3aaB, who had 
recently returned from Italy, in his stead, Men wondered at tlus 
appointmentp and thought that the Emperor was foolish to 
entrust the command to a general who was far advanced in 
years, and whose career in the West had been inglorious; but 
the choice, as wc shall see, was justified by the result. 

The first labour thafc devolved on Besses was to suppress a 
revolt of the Abosgiaus. The territory of this nation extended 
along the lunated eastern coast of the Euxine, and was separated 
from Colchis by the country of the Apsilians, who hihabitod 
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the district betweea the western spurs of Caiieasus and the sea. 
The Apsiliana had long been Christiaos, and submitted to the 
lordship of their Lassie neighbours, who had at one time held 
flwaj over the Abaagifins. Abasgia was governed bj two princes^ 
of whom one ruled in the west and the other in the east. These 
potentates increased their revenue by the sale of beautiful bojs, 
whom they tore in early childhood fetmi the aima of their 
reluctant poxeuts and made eunuchs ; for hi the Roman Empire 
these comely and useful slaves were hi constant demand^ and 
secured a high price from the opulent nobles. It was the glory 
of Justinian to bring about the abolition of this unnatural 
practice ; the iwjopio supported the remonstranoes which the 
Emperor's envoy* himself an Abasgian eunuch, made to their 
kings ; the royal tyranny was abolished, and a people which had. 
worshipped trees embraced Christianity^ to enjoy, as they 
thought, s long period of freedom under the protection of the 
Roman Augustus. But the mildest protectorate tends insensiblv 
to become domination. Roman soldiers entered the country, 
and taxes were imposed on the new friends of the Emperor. 
The Abasgi preferred the despot bin of men of their owm blood 
to servitude to a foreign master, and they elected two new kings, 
Opsitea in the east and Scepamns in the west. But it w-ou1d 
have been rash to brave the jealous anger of Justinian without 
the support of some stronger power, and when Kabcdea, after 
the great defeat of the Persianij on the Hippis, visited Larica, 
he received sixty noble hostages from the Abasgians, w^ho craved 
the protection of Choaroes* They had not taken warning from 
the repentance of the that it was a hazardoits measure to 
invoke the Persian. The king* Scepamas, was soon afterwards 
summoned to the Saasanid court, and hm colleague Opaitea 
prepared to resist the Roman forces which Bessas despatched 
against him under the command of AVilgang {a Herul) aud John 
the Armenian. 

In the southern borders of Abasgia, close to the Apsilian 
frontier, an extreme mountam of the Caucasian chain descends 
in the form of a staircase to the waters of the Euxinc. Here, 
on one of the lower spurs, the Abasgi had built a strong and 
roomy fastneas in which they hoped to defy the pursuit of an 
invader. A rough and difficult glen separated it from the sea, 
while the ingress was go narrow that two persons could not enter 
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ftbrawft, and so low that it waa necessary to crawl. The Romans, 
who had sailed from the Fliasis. or perhaps irom Trapezus. 
landed on the ApsLlian borders, and proceeded by land to this 
glen, where they found the wliole Abosgian nation arrayed to 
defend a pass wluch it would have been easy to hold against 
far larger ntunbera* Wilgang remained with half the army at 
the foot of the glen, while John and the other half embarked in 
the boats which had accompanied the coaat march of the soldiers. 
They landed at no great distance, and by a circuitous route were 
able to approach the unsuspecting foe in the rear. The Abas^noa 
fled in consternation towanls their fortress; fugitives and pur- 
Guers. mingled together, strove to penetrate the narrow aj»r- 
turc, and those inside could not prevent enemies from entering 
with friends. But the Romans when they were wit bin the 
walls found a new Jabemr awaiting them. The Abasgi fortified 
themselves in their house's, and i-e^cd their adversaries by 
showering missiles from above. At length the Romans employed 
the aid of fire, and the dwelling were soon reduced to ashes. 
Some of the people were burnt, others, intluding the wives of 
the kings, were taken alive, while Opsjtes escaped to the neigh¬ 
bouring Sabirs. 

The truce of five yeaia bad now elapsed (April, A.n. &50), and 
while new negptiationa beginn between the courts of Constanti¬ 
nople and Ctesiphon, Bessas addressed himself to the cntcq>rise 
in which Dagisthaeus had failed, the capture of Petm. The 
garrison was brave and resolute, aud the siege was long. But 
the persifitency of Bessas achieved success and the stronghold 
fell in the corly spring of A-0,551. The gallant soldier, John the 
Armenian, was slain in the final assault. WJien Alermeroes, who 
was approaching to relieve Petra, heard the news, ho retraced 
hia steps, in order to attack Archaeopolis and Other fartreiises 
on the right bunk of the Phasis.^ His fdege of ArchaeopoUs ^ 
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{AfiathiUp iiL S). A comjiwrwnil of hkavU on tho Chfibos- 
lh?» iiumbere with Hi«» af tht? m«le anothijr attack cm it in 1352, 
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was a lai!ure+ He atiffered a conaidemblo defeat and was 
forewi to retire. He succeeded in taking minor fortres^se® 
in the course of the folloiaiiig campidgna (a.d. 552-5oi].^ His 
dentil, which occurred in the uutujiia of a.d. 554, was a seiiotis 
loss to ChosToest for, though oJd and lame, and unable oven to 
ridcj ho was not only bravo and cs[)erienced, but na unwearying 
and energetic as a youth. Kachorngan waa aeot to succeed him, 
^Mthough the operations of the PerfiLans m these years had 
been attended with no conEpicuous success, they had gained one 
considerable advantage without loss to themselves. The siikall 
inland district of Simnia, in the hills to the north of Lazica, 
had hitherto been a dependency on that kingdom. Its princes 
were nominated by the La^ic kings. The Suanians now {a.d^ 
5y2) repudiated this connexion and went over to the Persians, 
who sent troops to occupy the tenitoiy.™ 

In the meantime the question of the renewal of the five yoara^ 
truce had been engaging the attention of tJie Roman aud Petaian 
courts, and the negotiations had continued for eightcea months. 
At length it was renewed (a,i>h 551, autumn) for another period 
of five years, the Boinaiis agreemg to pay 2600 lbs. of gold,® 
and, as before, it was not to affect the hostitities in Colchis. A 
contemporary states that there was much popular mdigoatioD 
tliat Choaroes shoidd have extorted from the Empire 4600 lbs. of 
gold in eleven ami a half years, and the people of Constantinople 
murmiired at the excessive consideration winch the Emjieroc 


* llicro hm 3 b(njn iWJUe ULfficultj 
about tbd chrom^lpgy ot tba 
yrura vt t bo war. Thus uarratirfl 
at ProcopiiM mdA B.O. iv. 1". Ho 
mJitJm Ib4 vtcitor 551-552 io 0. IS, I bo 
fiptiaK *4 S52 iq e. 17, and Lbo faiJ uio 
et in that yoar. Th^ 

iUiry Up ccmluiujMl by A^athiu, ii. 
IS, whu n.'^fen brioUy tbo 
atlAckfl of MonnoiVcv on Arclwo- 
potu, tzumlioiuMl by Pnicopin** and 
then doKiibc^ thu ctmtinuation of 
hoBtibtie^ iPiitboiit in^-nUnuLiiij^ lbat> 
a vmt«r tuui int 4 prvBrw?d_ In iL 22 
ho auliov^ death of Ucrtnetoeii, 
and U. 27 placea that cValtt in 
3Sth }ioar of Jiutlnian and 25th of 
I but thn 24tb of Choiiiwa 
CorrcjimndHi lu 28 Juatin.) =a.d. 554- 
55£h Thuk miuLliii thnl the oTBoia 
iclaL^ in ii. 10^22 ooeurred in 552 
and 554, and that tbo authut hu 


DmEit«tl to difitinf^Uh t|i£^ ycara. 
AftcE tbu point he invariAhky mark# 
I bn voora {iii 15^ apriniz 555 ; 2S 
and IV. 12, wmtor 555-5511 1 iv. 
aptinj^ and mai{?r 556; L5, winLer 
Tbii t.'bnpitolin^' (bo Clin^ 
lots, A’.it, ^ni*} La wmi*' out by 

ihn nuUe^ of tht eartbqiiakB in v. J, 

wliifih ia datwl by JyJm Mat xviii. p. 

* Vto ii^am thiB froEii the Jif^f^otia- 

liona of a.D. 562 ; 5lvjiimd{>r^ i>iy. 
ffoiWr/r. 3:, pp. 178, JS6-1S7. In ibn 
rvbgn uf Suaniim foxta had 

li«cn Behwd by thr^ PcrabniB, and (bo 
SL4JLniAfui bad iMPUght hvlp from lbo 
Emperor^ t A,p, 469 v PrtflcliP, i>c 

geuL Jr. 22, 

* At 400 Uhl aimEmlty, ibc- mlo 
agroed on. in 445, Thfi $-itfa 600 
vi'oiu fof tibo }Tar and a half Mpent 
in no^liatkm. Sen F^oc. Iv. 15. 
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displayed towards tlie Pcrsitm iimhassador Isdigunas ^ and Jus 
nituiue, who wen; permitted to move about in the caty, without 
a Kdqimi escort, se if it beJonged to them^ 

Meanwhile king Guhazes, who had been eugaged in frequent 
quarrels with the Roman comnianJem., sent a complaint to 
Juatmian accusing them of begligence in conducting the war. 
Besaas, Marlin, and Rnsticus were specially named. The 
Emperor deposed Beasas from his post, but assigned the chief 
cnnmiand to Martin and did not recall Kusticus. This Rvsticus 
was the Emperor’s pursebcarur who had been, sent to bestow 
rewards on soldiers for special merit . He and Martin determined 
to reuio^'e Gubazes. To secure themselves from blame, they 
despatched John, brother of Rnsticus, to Justinian with the 
faljiift message that Gubazes was secretly favouring the Persians. 
Justinian was surprised, and determined to summon tha king 
to Constaiitinoplo. “What,” asked John, "is to Ibe done, if 
lie refuses ? ” " Compel him,” said the Emyieror; " he is our 

subject.” ** But if he resist ? ’’ urged the conspirator. " Then 
treat him as a fyrfljil.” “ And will he who should slay him have 
naught to fear ? ” “ Xaught, if he act disobediently and be 

slain as an enemy.” Justinian signed a letter to this oSect, 
and armed with it John returned to Colchis. The conspirators 
hastened to execute their treacherous design. Gubazes woa 
invited to assist in an attack on the fortress of Qnoguris, and with 
a few attendants he met the Roman army on the banks of the 
Chobus. An altercation arose between the king and Rusticua, 
and on the pretext that the gainsayer of a Roman geueml must 
necessarily bo a friend of the enemy, John drew' his dagger and 
plunged it in the royal broast. The wound w^as not mortal 
but it unhorsed the ^ng, and when he attempted to rise from 
the ground, a blow from the squire of Rusticua kilted him 
outright." 

The sdently buried their king according to their customs, 
and turned away in mute reproach from their Roman protectors. 
They no longer took port in the niilitary operations, but hid 

^ tc^i - Quflhiu^l) r I i (p, Bo T? - 

in Tbo lolrinnitiM cib- ttirard to Pvreift in serins a-P- SSS 

in tbp rccPiklioiT and iiuatiuGnt ttiid tbo itmly rmivMl oeal 
of tbii embawy were rccoiiicd by Cfaofutm (Proc. u 17). 

Pflior the. Putrician, iuid arc pre- * HL 24. events 

KiTcd in Contftimtine Porrib. Ctr. L belc43£ to tbe autumn anJ winter 
^ imd SO. Thti aubaasador u bciO 
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themselves as men TA’ho had lost their heredita^rj glory* 

The other commamleT^i, Buzes and Justm the son of GcnuanyiJj 
concealed tho indignjition width they felt, sijp|>oaijig that the 
outrage had the Em|>en>r'B authority. Some moutlie later^ 
>vhen winter had begun, the met in secret council in eoine 
remote Caucasian roviEC> and debated whether they shoiild 
throw themselves on the protection of Chosrocs. But their 
attachment to the Christian letigion as well as their memory 
of Persian oppression forbade them to take this step^ and they 
decided to appeal for jiAstice and satislactioii to the Enipcnir* 
and at the same time to supplicate him to nominate Tzath^ 
the younger brother of Oubazes, as their new king. Justkikn 
promptly complied with both demands, Athanasius, a senator 
of high repute, was sent to investigate the eirctmistanees of the 
assaBsination, and on his arrival he incarcemted Busticus and 
John, ponding a triaL In the spring (a.ik 55o) Tzath znrived 
in royal state, and when the beheld the Eoman army 
Bsluting him as he rode in royal apparel, a tunic embroidered 
with gold noacking to his feet, a white [mintle with a gold 
red shoes, a turban adorned with gold and gems, and a ero^vn^ 
they forgot their sorrow and escorted him in a gay and brilliant 
procession. Jt was not till the ensuing autumn ^ that the 
authors of the death of the kto king ivere brought to justice, 
and the natives witnessed the solemn procedure of a Roman 
trial. Kusticus and John were executed. Martinis complicity 
WAS not BO clear, and the Emperor, to whom his case was referred, 
deposed him from his command in favour of his own couBin 
Justin, the son of GcTniamisJ 3Iartin perhaps would not have 
been acquitted if he had not been popukr with the army and 
a highly competent general. 

Immediately after the assassinarion of Gubazea, the Homans 
who had assembled in full force before the fortress of Onoguris 
austjiuied a severe and inglorious defeat at the hands of 3000 
Pezsians (a.d. 5M). In the following springs Phasis (Foti), at 
the mouth of the like-named river, ivas attacked by Xachoragan, 
and an irregtiiar battle before this town resulted in a victory 
for Martin which wiped out the disgrace of Onogurk.^ In the 

^ Cp. iw ad inil. ^ Mnfleqnjqaw at Ihh fiiiturp, 

* WQA created tfrpaTir^T 2viicliQragaD wu tdiva by 

AgmlbioB. iv. 21. imict {rf Cboaroea. 
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^me year, the ^lisimiaiaSj a people who lived, to tlie north-east 
of the ApsUiftHa and like these and the Siiuuiuna were dependent 
on Lazica^ slew a Eoman envoy who was travelling through their 
eoimtry and had treated thetn with msolence. Knowing that 
this outrage would be avenged they went over to Persia. This 
incident deteirnined. the nature of the uniiDjjortant operationfl 
of A,ii, A Persian army prevented the Roniana frorn 

invading the land of the MisiMiiaiis. Bnt a punitive c 5 ^pedition 
was sent in the ensuing winter and was attended with an inhuntan 
massacre of the MisimianSj who finally yielded and were pardoned. 
This expedition was the last epbode of the Lazic Wat. 

The truce of five years expired in the autumn of a.d. o 56. 
Both powers were weary of the wax, and the course of the 
campaigns had not been encouraging to Chosiocs. It is probable* 
too, that he was preparing for o, final effort to destroy^ in con¬ 
junction with the Turks, the Idiigdom of the Epht halites. Early 
in the year he had sent his ambassador Isdigunaa to Con- 
stantmople ^ to negotiate a renewal of the truce which would, 
soon expire. It w^as intruded that the arrangeineat ahould be 
a preliminary to a treaty of permanent peace^ and this time it 
was not to be Lmperfoct, it was to e^ctend to Lazica as well as 
to Armenia and the East. The truce was concluded (A.m 557) 
on the terms of the st/ilm q^o in Lazica, each powder Tetainitig 
the forts -which were in its possession; there was no limit of 
time and there w^ere no money payments.^ 

The historical importaoee of the Lazic War lay in the fact 
that if the Romans had not succeeded in holding the country 
and thwarting the design of ChoarOeSi the great Aatatic powder 
would have had aceeas to the Etixme and the Empire would have 
had a rival on the wateis of that sea. The serious menace 
involved in this possibility was fully realised by the Imperial 
govcniment and explains the comparative magnitude of the 
forces whicli w^ere sent to the defence of the Lazic kingdom. 


§ 5, of PcfiTce (a.d. 562) 

ft is not dear why five years were allowed to kpse before 
this truce of a.p, 557 was converted into a more permanent 

1 Mublftw, XttiL p, 4 ^, notw Ul& prewjaw of ibje P^raiim amboflaudar in Slay 
» A^atbiu^ w. 30, 
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agroemcnt* Perhaps Chosrocs could not bring Idiiiself to 

abandon his positions in and lie knew that tho complete 

evacuation of that cauntty would be insisted on aa an indispens¬ 
able condition by the Emperor. At lengthy in a.d. 56'2, Peter 
the Master of Odices, as the delegate oi JustiniELn, and Isdigunas, 
as the delegate of ChoarotH^^ met on the frontiers to arrange 
conditionb of peace.* The Persian monarch desiicd that the 
term of ita duration nhould be long, and thnt^ in rettmi for the 
BUirendcr of Lazica, the Romans should pay at onoe a iiiim of 
money equivalent to the total amount of large annual paymenta 
for thirty or forty years; the Romans, on the other hand, wbhed 
to iix a shorter term. The result of the negotLatbns was a 
compromise. A treaty was made for fifty yeai^^ the Roman 
goyernment undertaking to pay the Persians at the rate of 

ZOyQOO gold pieces (£18,150) ammally. The total amount duo 

during the first seven years was to be paid at once, and at the 
beginning of the eighth year the Persian claim for the three 
ensuing yearii was to be satisfied, From the tenth y^car forward 
the payments were to be annual. The inscripti(m of the Persmn 
document, which ratified the compact, was as follows : 

^‘The divliw^ pacifiCj imoicnt Clioflroes, king of kings, fortunatOp 
pioudp beneGcent, to whom iW godn ha.\^ given great fortune and grcftt 
empire, tbo giant of gianl^p who is formed in the imofio of the gpdt\^ to 
JustiniEkii Caesar our broltier," 

The most important pro\iaion of the treaty was that Persia 
agreed to resign Ladca to the Romans. The other articles were 
as follows : 

(1) The Persians were bound to prevent Huns, Alans,, and 
other barbarians from tTaveising the central passes of the 
Caucasus with a view to depredation in Roman territory ; while 
the Romans were bound not to send an army to thofse regions 
Of to any other parts of the Persian territory, (2) The Saracen 
allies of both States w ere included in this pciice. [3) Roman and 
Persian merchants, w hatever their wares, were to CAiry on their 
traffic at certain prescribed placea,® w'hcre custom-houses were 
stationed, and at no others, (4) Ambassadors between the two 

* cs^r !»TIIW tbw ywiUHlCtioiia bock* Byzanz und P™>b, 57 
U. MenaiidDr Prot4?Ct«r, /r. S, ■ U^ublloaB Nuihw, Ihibiofi, ikad 

ifow. The proTiabiOB haW been C^UmcEun. Cp- Gutcrbock, ojj, ciL 
edi^iaieat^ oa at kingtb by QatEr- IS, 
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States wtire to Imve tke privilege of making use of the public 
and theLr baggage was not to be liable to custom dutis-^s, 
(5) Provision was made that Saracen or other traders aboiiJd 
not Bimiggle goods into either Empire by Qnt-Qf-the'’ivay roads ; 
Dams and Xislbia were named as tlio two great empcria where 
these barbarians were to sell their wares. ^ (6) Henceforward 
the migration of Individ iials from the territory of one State 
into that of the other was not to be permitted; but any who 
had deserted during the war W'cre ahow'ed to return if they wnshed^ 
(7) Disputes between Eomans and Persians were to bo settled— 
if the aceiiBcd failed to satisfy the claim of the pkintifl—by a 
committee of men wio were to meet on the frontiers in the 
presence of both a Homan and a Persian governor. (S) To 
prevent dissension, both States bound themselves to refrain 
from fortifying towns in proximity to the frontier. (9) Xeither 
State was to harry or attack any of the subject tribes or nations 
of its neighbour* (10) The Romans engaged not to place a 
large garrison in Dams, and also that the milkum of 

the East ® should not be stationed there ; if any iu|iir)' in the 
peighboiirhood of that city w^cre indicted on Persian soil, the 
governor of Dams w^as to pay the Costs. (II) In the case of 
any tresclieroiifl dcalmgp as distinct from open violence, which 
threatened to disturb the peace, the judges on the frontier were 
to investigate the niattcr, and if their decisiou was iuauiiicient^ 
it w'as to be referred to the Master of Soldiers In the East; the 
final appeal was to be made to the sovran of the injurfd person. 
(12) Curses were imprecated on the party that should violate 
the pence. 

A separate agreement provided for the tolemtion of the 
(Christians and their rites of burial in the Persian kingdom. 
They w'ere to enjoy immiiaity from pcrBecution by the Magi^ 
and, on the other band, they w^ere to retrain from proselytising. 

Tr\Tieii the sovmns had learned and signified their approbation 
of the terms on which their mpresentativea bad agreed, the two 
ambassadors drafted the treaty each in hia o™ Language. The 

^ THtt word fL>r#aiMgg]it 4 f ii itXjFTo- orranoouj ; in the (list litaov the 
TtXaeiHir^ worcia jui! rendered OfitJtiitf in 

* In lioth cases Lhe s&nia lw- tho wconU on'enliV, 

ppGaakm is us&d, tu which wontd naturally Tatan the 

■lid muat reier to the wnmo utficcr. FuLDtorinn Prefect of the Eael. The 
TLc Latin tran.«lfittOtl isk Mullor'd refcrance of legal Ui the 

cdiiiDn ia mulcedin^^ if act pdtuLivtily MoEt^r of Soldkm ii nwtowoilhy. 
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Greek draft was then translated into Peraian, and the Persian 
into Greek, and tke two versions were carefully collated, A 
copy was then jmde of each. The original versions were sealed 
V tho ainl>£LS 3 fldors and tKeir mterpret^ra, and Peter took 
posaee^ioa of the Persian, and ledignnas of the Greek, while 
o£ the unsealed eopies Peter took the Greek and ledJgimas the 
Persian. It is rarely that ve get a glimpee like this into the 
formal diplomatic procedure of ancient tiroes* 

One question rernained undecided. The Homans demanded 
that with the resignation of their pretensions to E^aidca tho 
Fermns shoiild also evacuate the small adjacent re^on of Suania^ 
No agreement w'as reached by the plenipotentiaries, but the 
question was not allowed to interfere with the conclusiop, of the 
treaty, and was reserved for further negotiatioiL, For this 
purpose Peter went in tho following year (A.P. 563) to the court 
of ChosToea, but Chosroea refused to agree to his argument that 
Suania was a part of I^aica. In the coume of the conversations, 
the king made the remarkable proposal that the matter should 
be loft to the Suanians thcmaelves to decide* Peter would not 
entertain this, as Chosra^ probably anticipateth and the negotia* 
tions fell thiough. 


CHAPTER XYII 


THE BEOOt^qUEST OF Al'UlCA 

§ 1. TJie Conqm^i {a.h. 5X3-534) 

It wn 3 tb^ claicn of Ib^ Botmn Empire, from its foundation^ to 
be potentially oontenumous with the inhabited world and to 
embmce under its benignant sway the human race. Eoman 
poets often spoke of it aimpiy oa the world This pre¬ 

tentious idea^ which was inherited by the Church, might well 
have been estingmahed by the losses which Rome had sustained. 
Her territory had not been extended since the ihiys of Trajan^ 
and since the begmning of the fourth ccntiiiy her bordeta had, 
been gradually retreating* AH the western provinces w'ere 
barbaimn kingdoms; Italy itself, with Home, was no more 
than a nominal dependency. The idea of restoring the Empire 
to its ancient limits seems to have tioated before the mind of 
Justinian, but. it ia difficult to say whether he conceived* it from 
the first na a definite aim of policy. He sebed so promptly the 
opportunities which chance presented to him of recovering Inat 
provinoea in the lands of the Meditertanjean, that we may axispect 
that he wouM have created pretexts, if they had not occurred. 

Hie ambition found its first theatre in Africa. A revolution 
at Carthage in a.d* 531 gave the desired opportunity for inter¬ 
vention. The perpetual peace which Gsl^ric had concluded 
with the Roman government (a.d. 476) had, under Ws succisisora^ 
been faithfully observed on both sides. There appear to have 
been no hostilities except during the w^ar betw een Odovacar and 
Thcoderic, when king Gunthamund took advantage of the situa¬ 
tion to make depute on SicUy and inflicted a defeat ui>on the 
Goths. ^ The Catholic Christians endtired mojfo or leas omei 

* ji^ 401; DnccaiUui, 
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persccutioim at the hjjmia of Huneric, Gunthnmiiiid, and Traaa- 
muiid,^ and tho Emperors occaaionally protested.® These kings 
pursued the policy of Gaipeiic and looked with suspicion and 
jealousy on any relations between their African subjects and 
Gaoiitantinople. The poet Dracontius was thrown into prison 
by Guntbamiuid for celebrating the praises of a foreign potentate, 
and wrote a recantation and apology for bis fault. The potentate 
was undoubtedly Zeno.^ But there was no breach and the 
relations between Trasamund and Anastaaiuu were rather 
friendlv-^ Then Hilderic, the son. of Huneric, came to the tlirone 
(A.D. 5^).* The fact, that he was tho grandson of Valcntiuian 11 [. 
was calculated to promote closer intimacy with Oonatantinople,* 
and under his mild rule persecution ceased. He was tho guest' 
friend of JuBtiniau, and that astute prince probably aimed at 
making the Vandal state a dependency of the Empire, through 
hi»i influence on the uuwarlike king.' Hlldcncs oomplaiaance 


^ HiL" cyflUsmporary tlwhop o( VitA 
vmUi tlw flory of ihW p<>TH5ciilUiltf 
in biff pa-s. AJr. pw. 

* Httneric albMvJ tlw CEtirth of 
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to Constantinople aroused dissntififaction; the oppositioii wew 
ifcfoidcicl by his cousin Gdimer^ who Tisiirt^ed tho tlirone m a.d. 530 
and threw Hilderic iiito prison. Justinian at onoo mtenened. 
He addre^cd to the ttflnrjier a letter of lemonstrancoj appealing 
to the testiiment of Gaiserio and denianding the restoration of 
tlie rightful king. Geliiuer replied by placing Hilderic under a 
fitrieter guard. The Emperor then deapatohed an ultimatiim 
requiring GeUmcr to send the deposed sovran to Constantinoplej 
otherwise he would regard the treaty with Gaiseric as terminated. 
Gelimcr replied defiantly that the matter concomed the Vandals 
f hemselvesj and that it was not Justinian^g budness. He probably 
saw through Justinian's designs and knew that if he yielded he 
might pc^tponc but would not avert warj 

The Emperor decided that the time had come to attempt 
the conquest of Africa, and as soon m peace had been coiiqludod 
with Persia in spring of m2, the preparations were liuiried 
forward. In his eyes it was no war of aggression ^ it was the 
suppression of tyrants m provinces over which the Emperors 
had always tacitly reserved their rights (mm im/smi). Tho 
ecclesiastics w'ere ardently in favour of an enterprise ivbich 
would rescue their fellow-CathoUca in Africa from tho oppression 
of Ansn despots.- But from hia ootinsellois end ministeiB 
JiMtinkn received no encounigeinent. The disaster of the groat 
expedition of the Emijeror Leo was not foigotten. Their minds 
were still posseased by the fortnidnhle prestige which the Vandal 
power hod attained under Gaiseric both by land and sea. The 
Empire had not kept up a powerful and without command 
of the sea the hazard of attempting to transport an armv and 
land it on a hostile coast could not be denied. The Praetorian 
Prefect, John of Capj^^adociaj oipiained to the Emperor the 
dilhculties and risks of the undertaking in the plainest words, 
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and oaniestl}f' endeavoured to dissuade him from an adventure 
which the opinion of exports unTcaeirt'edlj condemned. And 
this view was justified, idthough its advcH 2 atee probably had not 
reahued how far the military atrength of the YandiilK had decayed 
eince the days of Gaiserio. But notw^tliatanding this decline^ 
the evonta of the campaign show that if Gelimcr had not com- 
niittwl the most amazing mistakes, which his enemies could not 
ha%'ft foreseen^ the Homan army would probably have stdiered 
an iogloTious defeat. Justinian tum^ deaf ears to the gloomy' 
anticipations of his counaellots^ he bebeved in the justice of his 
cause, he believed that Heaven was on his side,^ and he had 
confidence in Hie talents of his general BclisariiiSj whom he 
destined to the command of the expedition and invested with 
the ftdlest powers, giving him a new title equivalent to imperak>fr 
which had long been restricted to the Empemra themaelvcs*^ 

The small numbera of the srTny% deetiied sufficient for the 
conquest of a people who had the miUtary reputation of the 
Vandals, is surpriemg. It consisted of not more than 16,000 
men. Perhaps this waa as much as it was considered possible 
to transport with safety; and if it were annihilated, the loss 
would not be irreparable. There were 10,000 infantry^ which wcpq 
dniwn partly from the Comitatenses and partly from the Federates, 
There were 5000 excellent cavalry, of whom more than StXK) 
W'ere similarly compost, and the remainder were private re¬ 
tainer of Belisarius.^ There were tW'O additioual bodieB of 
allied troops, Ix^th mounted archerSt GOO Huns and 400 lieruls. 
The whole ferce was transported on 500 vessels, guarded by 
ninety-two dromons or ships of war. 

The hundred years of their rnle in AJrica hud changed the 
spirit and nianneni of the Vandals. They had become lesa 
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Warlike; they had adopted the matenal civih^atioa and luxuries 
of the eoaquered provincials ; and their inilitaty efficiency had 
declined alnce Gaiaeric^s death. It may be doubted whether 
their annj nuuibere<I niore than 30,000 men.^ It consisted 
entirely of cavalry^ arrayed in inferior armour, Tvhn fought with 
lance and sword, and were, like other German peoples, unskilled 
in archerj-^ and the use of the javelin. Thek king, altboiigh he 
was more martial than hia predecessor^ waa a man of senti- 
nieutal temperamentp who had no militarj' or potitieal toilenta. 
The situation required a leader of exceptional ability. For the 
kingdom was divided againat itself. Gclimer'a Roman subjects 
longed for rcatonition to the Euvpire and would do all they could 
to assist the invaders. Even among the Vandab there warn 
the adherents of Hilderic. The Moorbh tribes of the InteriDr 
could not t>c trusted to remain friendly or neutrsi if foriimo 
seemed to incline to the Homan caunc. 

Before the Im|}eriiil anuy sot sail from the Bosphonifl, two 
oventa happened, and Gclimer committed two astounding 
blunders. The inhabitants of Tripolitana® revolted from the 
Vandab, and Gelimer made no attempt to recover it, Thb 
was a fatal policy, for it would enable the Homan army, if it 
reached the coast of Africa in safety^ to kod on a friendly soiL 
Shortly before this the Vandal governor of Sardinia ^ had pro* 
claimed himself independent of Carthage, and when he heard 
of Justiuianb project lie oSered his submission to the Emperor, 
Gelimer desjaitched a force of 5000 men aud 120 ships to 
recov^cr the bland. He thus deprived himselE of a consideiabb 
fraction of hb army and \drrually of his whole effective naval 
etrength.* The Vandal fleet which was reputed so formidable 
played uo part in the war. Thb curioua perversity of Gelimer, 
in wasting his strength on the recovery of a distant bland whose 
disaffection could hardly have affected the course of events,^ and 
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neglecting to suppress the movement in Tripolitanap wtoso pos- 
Bcwion wns of the ftrat iinptjrt4mce+ was perhaps decisive for the 
whole issoe of the war. 

If the SardiJiian revolt was a piece of luck for Justmian, the 
attitude of Italy was hardly less fortunate. After the death of 
Trflsaraund, his Qstrogothic wife Anialaftida had been imprifioned 
and afterguards murdered^^ and t his led to an irreconcjhibld breach 
between the courts of Carthage and Kavenna. The Oatrogothic 
government wilUngly supported the Imperial expedition by 
placing the harbours of Sicily at its disposal. 

The Homan forces set sail from Oonstantmople ui June A.ii. 
533. Before their departure the ship of the general moored 
in front of the Imperial palace^ and the Patriarch offered prayers 
for the success of the expedition. Among those who witnessed 
their sailing perhaps most who were competent to judge believed 
that they w'ould never return. Bclissrius was accompanied by 
his mfe Antonina, and hy tho historian Procopius, who again 
acted as his legal asse&sor;^ and to w hoin w'e owe the story nf the 
war. The d&mesiicm^ or chief of the genemrs staff, \\*nA the 
eunuch Solomon, a native of Mesopotamia, one of those able 
eunuchs whom we frequently meet on the stage of Byzantine 
history. 

The voyage from the Bosphorus to Sicil^^ w^as marked by 
many halta,® and the shore of Africa was not reached till the 
beguiling of Septemlier. Procopins commemorates the pmctical 
foresight of Antomna in storing a bfgc number of jars of water, 
covered with aand, in the hold of the generaFa ship, and tells 
how’ this provisioa stood tliem in good stead in the long run 
from Zacynthus to Catone^ Ecliaariiifl had been full of mis¬ 
givings atmut the voyage from Sicily to Africa, expecting tluit 
the enemy would attack him by sea. He now learned for the 
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fifst time (fpjiii a uian who baid jusfc arrived from Carthage) that 
the Vandal fleet had been sent to Sardinia ; and equally welcome 
waa the news that Geliiner waa unaware tlmt the Roman es- 
pedition was on ita way and liad made no preparation to meet 
it, at CJarlliage or ulaew'hore. 

The Hoet made land at Caputvada [Ras Kapudia) on the 
African creist, and the army djscmbarked and fortified n camp. 
Before landing Bellaiirins had held a council of war, and some of 
his generals argued that it wumid he the better plan to sail 
straight for Carthago and anrptise it, but Beliaarius overrnled 
this view ; there was the chance of a hostile fleet apjjeairingj and 
he knew that the boldiers were afmid of n naval attack, 
Capotvada is sbety-aix Roman miles smith of Hadrumetum 
(Souaae) and one hundred and sixty - tw'o from Carthago,*^ 
so that if his army marched idightly over eleven miles a day, 
he was fourteen days' journey from his goal. The road 
ran close to the coasts and the fleet was instmetod to sail 
elowdy and keep within hail of the arniy^ A squadron of 
30l> horse, under John the Arnienlan^ was sent ahead m an 
advance guanl at a distance of three miles, and the corps of 
GOO Huns was ordered to march at the same distance to the 
left of the Toad^ to protect the army from a flanl: attack. The 
first town on their route was Syilectum (Selekta), which w^as 
seized quietly by a ruse. The overseer of the pufalic post deserted 
and delivered all the horses to BeUsarina^ who rewarded him 
with gold and gave him a copy of a letter adcLressed by the 
Emperor to the leading men® of the Vandals, to make public. 
It ran tliua: 

“ It is not our purpose to go to war with the Vandals, nor 
are ^ve breaking our treaty with Gaiserio. We are only attempt¬ 
ing to overthrow your tyrant, who making light of Gaiseric's 
testament keeps your king a priaonei, nod killed those of hte 
kinsmen whom he hated, and Imving blinded the rest keeps them 
in priHOtt, not showing them to end their mifierings by death. 
Therefore join us in freeing yonmelves frenn a t>Tiinny so wicked, 
that you may enjoy peace and liberty* We give you pledges in 
the name of God that we will give yon theae blesiaiiigB*” 

As the man did not venture to puhli^^h the letter openly but 

Procvpiiia iwliutU tho disliititth da fivo d&Vif" jimmey lor tm luicn- 
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only showed it isecrietly to his fnetids, it prmiiiced no offeet. 
During their mureh northward the friendliness of the Inhabitants 
supplied the invaders with provisions, and BelisaHus took the 
Strictest measures to prevent Ms soldierH from aliemitlng the 
syinpatMes of the population by marauding and looting. It 
\idll be remembered bow in England's war with her American 
colonies the shameless pillaging of the property of the colonial 
loyalists, by the Hessian mercenaries whom George III, had 
liiredj drove tliem into the ranks of the rebels^ and the English 
generals were incapable of keeping a firm hand on their 
sujciliaries. BeliBarina bad a more didicult task. Want of 
diacipline, as we shall see, was the weak point in his mixed 
army. But for the present ho succeeded in restraining the 
appetites of his barbarinn tmopa^ and advanced comlortablv 
towards the Vandal capital. 

Passing Thaj)siis, Leptis, and Hadrunietum, the army reached 
Grufise, where the Vandal kings bad a villa and a bosutifu] park, 
full of fruit trees, and as the fruit was ripe the soldiers ate their 
fill. This place, now Bidi-Khalila, is still famous lor ita fruit 
gartlens.^ During the night of the halt at Grasse some of the 
Itoman scouts met enemy scouts and after exchanging blows 
both parties retired to their camps. Thus ReUsarius learned 
for the first time that the enemy was not far away. It was, in 
fact+ the king who was following them but keeping out of sight. 
Gelimer was at Hcrmiane® wEen he learned of the Roman 
dLsembarkation. He sent orders immediatdy to hh brother 
Amniatas at Carthage to kill Hilderic and the other prisoners, 
and, collecting all the trorjps in the city, to be ready to attack 
the Roman army at a given time and pkce. He maiched south¬ 
ward himself at the head of his army to follow and observe the 
advance of the invaders without being seen himself. His plan 
was to surprise and surro^d the enemy at a spot near Tunis 
and ten miles from Carthage, 

Not far from Grasse the high TtJ«d to Carthage left the coast 
and crossed the promontory which runs out into Cape Bon. 
Here the army and the ships parted company, and the naval 
commander was instructed not to put in at Carthage but to 
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remaiii about tliree miloa out at aea until lie sbould be aummened- 
Xbe road rejoined the coast at Ad Aquas, whkh is now Hammatn 
el-Enfj twentj-three miles from CaitLage. By tbe fourth day * 
(September 13) tbe army was approaehmg Tunis, and it was 
perhaps at the northern extremity of the defile of Hamiuam 
cl-Enlj on a rocky apnr of the Jebel Bu-Kemni—the tw^o- 
liomed bill—that Belisariua, neglcoting no preeautiona and 
hesitating to risk an engagement with bis whole army^ made a 
stockaded ramp In wdiich he ordered his infantry to remain 
while he redo dovm into the phdn with the cavalry,^ John the 
Armenian had ridden on in advance^ as uauah while the Mims 
were some mdes to the left, west of the Bn-Konmi hiUs. 
Eelisarius had no idea of the excellent jstrategic plan which the 
enemy had devised to destroy him* 

If we walk out of the modem town of Tonis by the south¬ 
eastern gatO;, Bab AlloOnaj we soon leadh the railway station of 
Jebel Jelloch and near it w^as the Roman station Ad Dooimum, 
at the tenth mileatone from Carthage. On the left ore a number 
of little eminences of which the highest is named Megrin, on 
the right the MU of Sidi Fathalla^ behind which extends to the 
west the Sebkha es'Bejumi or Salt-plain, an arid tieelesa tract 
theu as now%^ This was the place in wMch GeUmer had planned 
to Burround the RomajiBH ' Arnmatas coming from CaTtbaga waa 
to confront them in the defile; when they were engaged with 
him, Gibamund, the king's nephew,^ with 2000 men, ad%'ancing 
across the Salt-pbin, was to descend from the MU on their loft, 
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while Gelimer himself with the main army was to come upon 
theni in the rear. The time at which the Eaiuans might be 
expected to roach Ad Dociinuni was nicely calculated, and the 
plan all but succeeded. 

Ammatas committed the error of appearing a feiv men 
at Ad Dccimum some honrfi before the appointed time^ probably 
for the purpose of surveying the ground. He arrived at noon 
and eame lace ba face with the troops of Johix He was a bravo 



warrior and he killed with his own hand twelve of John's best 
men before he fed himself. His followers fled and swept back 
in a hot-foot race to the shelter of Carthage the other troops who 
were marching negligently in bands of twenty or thirty to the 
appoint<!d place. Jolm and his ridere pui^ued and slew as far 
aa the city gates. 

While thia action wae in progressj the Huns had reached the 
Plain of Salt and fell in with the forces of 'GibaTuuiid who were 
moving eastward to Sidi Fathaila, and, although in numbers 
they were less than one to three, utterly annihilated them. 
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The Huna enjoyed the battle ; the VatidaLi, they thought, were 
a feast which God had prepared for them.^ 

Of these two events Belisariiis knew nothing as he desecoded 
from UaininairL ehEnl into the plain of Momag, His Federate 
cavalry' rode in advance, the regular oaveliy and his own retainenj 
at soDio diKtance in the rear. Cros^ng tlie aiifeam Oued ililianej 
the road to Tunis paeses Maxnla (Eades), which lies between 
the sea and the southern ahore of the lake of Tnnia ® The 
Federates, when they reached Ad Deeimum, saw the corpses of 
their comradeti and thoae of Ainniataa and some YandsK The 
people of the place told them what had happened and they 
climbed the hills to reconnoitre^ Presently they discerned a 
cloud of dust to the south and then a Urge force of Vandal 
.cavalry. Tliey sent, at once^ a message to Belisarhis urging 
him to hasten. It was GeliincFs army that was coming. Having 
followed BcHsariufi at a safe distance along the main rosd he had 
doubtless left it at Giombalia, and keepli^ to the west of the 
Jehcl Bn-Komin proceeded along a road which is still used by 
the natives for travelling between Gromlialia and Tunis. The 
hilly nature of the ground did not permit Mm to see either the 
mo%'emcnt» of Belkarius on hU right or the disaster of his 
nephew on his left. When his vanguard reached Ad Decimmu 
there was a contest with the Eoman Federates to win possession 
of an eminence (possibly Slegrin), in which the Vandals were 
succ^fdL^ The Federates then fled for a mile along the road 
to rejoin thek own army and met Uliaiis with 800 guardsmen, 
who seeing them galloping in disorder turned themselves and 
galloped back to Rclisariiia. 

Gelimcr now had the victory in hia hands, but the gods were 
determined to destroy him. The historian who tells the tale 
and who witnesaed the cavalry- back in terror to the 

commander-in-cliich declares that “ Had Gelhner pursued im¬ 
mediately i do not think that even Belisarius would have 
wlihstood him, but oiu cause would have been utterly ruined, 
so Urge appeared the multitude of the Vandab and so great the 
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fear they inspired; or if he had made straight for Caithage 
he wodd have slain easily all the men with John, and would 
have prcsoTYEd the city and its treasures, and would have taken 
our ships w'hich had approached ncar^ and deprived us not only 
of \4ctory bnt of the means of escape/^ ^ 

Oeiiiner was a man of sentimental temperament. When he 
reached Ad Dccimum and saw the dead body of hb brother he 
waa eoTupletely unmEinned* Re set up lond lamentations and 
could think of nothing but hut^dog the corpse ; and so^ as the 
historian remarks, ** he blimted the' edge of opportunity/' and 
such an opport^ity did not recur. 

Meanw'hJle Belisarius hod mlJied the fugitives and administered 
a solemn rebuke. On learning exactly what hud happened^ he 
rode at full speed to Decimum and found the barbarians in com¬ 
plete dbordor. They did not wait for his attack bnt fled ns fujfit 
as they eould^ not towards Carthage but westward toworda 
Numidia. They lost many* and the fighting ended ut nighty when 
John's troops and the linos arrived on the scene. A consider- 
able victory had been gained, but it was a victory which Golimer 
had presented to Belisarins ; it ought to have been a defeat. 

The night was passed at Dccimuni^. and on the foBowing day 
Antonina arrived with the infantry and the whole army marched 
to Carthage^ arriving at uightfalL Its inhabitants opened the 
gates and welccjined the victor with a briUisnt illumination. 
But Belisarins was cautious, and he would not enter that night, 
partly because he feared an ambuscade and partly because he 
was resolved that his soldiers should not plunder the city. The 
next day (September 15) the army marched in, hi formation of 
battle. BeUsarius need not have been afraid ; no snare was set+ 

He seated bimsetf on the king's throne, and consumed the 
dinner which Gelimer had confidently ordered to be ready for 
his own victorious rctiira. The inhabitants welcomed the 
deliverer, and the Imperial fleet sailed into the lake of Tunb. 
BclLsarius Imt no time in repairing the walls of the city and 
rendering it capable of sustaining a siege, Afeanwhite the 
Moorish tribes ol Numidia nud Byzaclum, learning the issue of 
the batt le, hastened to send frieudly embassi^ to the conqueror.^ 
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GcliTner and hh vanquiBhed army Iiad fled to the plain of 
Bulla Eegia-^ His first care was to send the bad news to hh 
brother Tzas^o, who commanded the Sardinian- expedition, 
Ltupenitivcly Tccalling him. Tzazo, who had snteeeded in re¬ 
establishing the Vandal autlioiity in Sardinia, returned with Ills 
troops^ and GeUmer thuja reinforced marched towards Carthage, 
He cut the aqueduct^ and he attempted to prevent provisions 
from arriving in the city, w'hich lie ho|}ed to reduce by blockade. 
He sent secret ngenta to imdcrnmie the loyalty of the inhabitants 
and the IiiifiieriaL army. In tills he liad some success. The 
auxiliarj Huns eccni to Iiave clctemiined to stand aloof in the 
approaching struggle and then rally to the aid of the victorious 
party.* 

About the middle of Decembef Belisariua judged that the 
tune had come to bring matters to an issue. Gelimer had 
pitched his camp at Tricaninronj® on the banks of the Mejertlap 
about twenty miles west of Carthage, IleTC weire collected not 
only his soldiers but their wives and children and property. 
The battle of Tiicamaron was in some respects a repetition of 
the battle of Ad Uecuuum. Ifc w^as a battle of cavalry. The 
Komau infantry’ was Ebgain far behind aud did not come up till 
die late afternoon w'hen the issue wa$ virtn&lly decided. It 
was only after repeated charges that the mailed Roman, horsemen 
succeeded in breaJdng the enemy's lines. Tzitzo and many 
others of the brav^est officers fell. The Vandals fled to their 
camp^ and the Huns who had hitherto refused to join in the 
conibat now^ joined in the pursuit. As Boon as the infantry 
arrived, the \uctors fell upon the camp^ ^nd Gelimer^ seeing 
that all was lost, fled with a few attendants into the wilds of 
Numidia. Ail his aoldiere who could escape sought rcfiige in 
the churches of the sniroiinding district. There waa no pursuit. 
The Roman troops thought of nothing but of seizing the rich 
spoil, women and treasures, w^hich aw^aited them iu the camp. 
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The genoml v*as utterly poworlea^ tg restore diMiipUiie^ and he 
pf^sqd, aa anxious nights He feared that some of the enemy, 
realijiirig the situation ^ would attack Ms disorderly troops; and 
"if any thing of the kind had happened/’ says Procopius^ " I 
tliink that not a Konian would have escaped to enjoy hk booty/’' 
The victory of Tricaniaron (middLe of E^ecember, a.d. 533) 
destroyed the Vandal kingdom. But it vtbb due to the weakness 
and incompetence of the king. He had no idea of using to 
advantage his great nmnerJeaJ preponderance in cavalry* Even 
after the defeat^ if he had not run aw^ay^ he might have 
anniMlated the enemy btiay with their loot. 

It is to he observed that both the actions of the short ean^kpaign 
were fought and won by the Roman cavalry, as in the battle 
of Daraa. The more numeroua infantry might almost as well 
not have been in .Africa. There is room lot wonder w^hother ii 
Belisanus had been opposed to a commander of some ability 
and experience in warfare, he would not hare been hopelessly 
defeated^ Hk secretary, Procopius, cxpnsscs anw^ment at 
the issue of the war, and does not hesitate to regard it not as 
a feat of superior strategy bat as a paradox of fortune.^ But 
if m this campaign Belkaiius did not clkplay signal military 
talent, there can be no question as to hia skill in holding together 
the imdkeiplined and heterogeneous troops which he com- 
nianded. The Federates thought of nothisg but aecuiing booty; 
they were inclined to regard themselves as independent allies ; 
agoin and again, but for the g^nerslk firmness and tact, their 
insubordinate spirit might have been disastrous. 

The Vandal wamora who had Bed to the asylum of sanctuaries 
BuiTCudered to the Roman general, who promised that they 
would be w'cU treated and sent to CocLStantlnople in spring* 
All the treasures belonging to Gelimer were seized m Hippo 
Regius.- Belknrius then made arrangements to assert the 
Imperial authority throughout the Vandal dominions, of which 
ho liad yot occupied but a small part. He sent detachments by 
sea to take possession of Sardinia and Corsica, the Balearic 
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liilandR, tlie fortress of Rcpfcinn in Tingitana, on tlie straits of 
Gibraltar, and Caesarea (Chercliel) on the coast ol Maiirataiua. 
But the task of estabiishliig Eoman administTation throughout 
the African provinces^ and especially in the three Mauretaniaa, 
was to require several jmrs and far more strenuous uiilitary 
exertions than were needed to destroy the power of the Vanclab. 

Gelinier had fled to Slount Papun in the wilds of Kumidiaj 
where he found among the floors a miserable but impregnable 
refuge. Here for three months he and the friends who were 
with iuDi endured hunger and cold, blockaded by the Herul 
leader Pharos, w^hose follovfcrs watched the paths lit the foot 
of the mountain. It was a tedious w'atch during the cold 
winter inonths. Pharas sent a friendly message to the king 
oouDseUing him to surrender. The pride of Golimer could not 
yet brook the thought^ but he besought Pharas to send him a 
loafj a sponge, and a lyre. He had not tasted baked bread slnca 
he had come to the mountain j he wanted a sponge to dry his 
team i and a Lyre that he might sing a song which he had com¬ 
posed on his misfortunes. The curious request, w^hieh 
readily granted, illustrates the temperament of Gellmer^ who 
loved the luxury of grief. ^ At length fin March) pitying the 
sufTerings of his faithful attendants, he suirendereth assur^ of 
honourable treatment. He was taken to Constantinople^ where 
he adorned the triumph of Belisarius^ When he saw^ the Emperor 
sitting in all his splendour m the Kathisma of the IDpjiodroine, 
he repeated to himself, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” An 
ample estate in Galatia was granted to him, and the dignity of 
Patrician would have been conferred on him, if he had not 
resolutely refiiscd to abandon his xlrian religion.® 

The difficulties of the command of Eelbariiis were illustrated 
hy the intrigues which the subordinate generals began to spin 
against him after his final success. They wrote secretly to 
Constantinople insinuating that he was aiming at the throne. 
Justinian doubtless knew' what these charges were worth. He 
ga^ne Belisarius the choice of returning to Cbnstontijiopk or of 
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reiiiaiiiing in Africa. BelifuiriQs pnideiitly cLose to retunip and 
was rewarded by a triuinpli, wbicli at tliis titne was an exceptional 
honour for a private person 534), He brought back with 
Iiiin a captive king Viith the choicest of the Yantlal warriors ; * 
an immense treasure ; and what above all appealed to the piety 
of the Emperor and to the sentiment of orthodox Christians^ 
King Solomon^s golden vessels of which Gaiserio had robbed 
Rome and of which Titus had despoiled Jerusalem.^ He was 
Boon to be entrusted ^ith the conduct of a longer and more 
arduous enterprise. 


§ 2. T/je and Moorkh Wiir» {a.d. 53-1-548) 

The general idea of tbe Emperoris scheme for the administra¬ 
tion of the AMcan provinces was to wipe out all traces of the 
Vandal conquest, as if it bad never beeHj aud to restore the 
coiiditioiiB w^hich had existed before the coming of Gaiseric. 
The ecclesiastical settlementp which lay near Justiniao^s heart, 
was easy and drastic,^ All the churches which the coaqueml 
Arians had taken for their own wojsbip were restored to the 
Catholics, and heretics were treated with the utmost iutokrance. 
Vandals, even those who were converted from their religious 
errors^ were excluded from public ofEces. The rank and file 
of tbe Vandal fighting men became the slaves of the Komau 
soldiers who married the w'omen. All the estates which had 
passed into the hands of the barbarians were to be rcatored to 
tbe descendants of tlie ori^al owners who Oould establish their 
elaimSp^—a measure which led to the forgery of titles and endless 
lawfiuitsA The ultimate result of the whole policy was the 
disappcaTance of the Vandal |K)pu]ation in Africa. 

Wlien he received the news of the victory of Tricam aron, 
Justinian must have proceeded immediatclyt if he had not 
already begun, to prepare the details ol the future government 
uf Africa; for the whole scheme was published in April a.d. 
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5MA Its geueml charactor was moielled on the sjsttem wlUcb 
was in force before tlie Vandal conqueatj but the changed 
circumstances required some inodifications. Formerly Africa 
had been a diocese of the Prefecture of Italy, This arrangefnent 
could not be maintained as Italy was in the hands of the Ostro¬ 
goths. Hence the d^il governor whs invested with the title 
of Praetorian Prefect of Africa, and enjoyed the corres|>onding 
dignity and omolumenta. Under him were the goYcmors of 
the seven provincea: PrococLSuJaris, Byzacena, Tripobtana, 
Nuniidia, the two Maiuretanias^ and Sardinia.^ But the compass 
of the Second or Westem Mauretania (Caesariensis) was extended 
so as to include Tingitana, which in old days bad belonged 
to the diocese of Spain. 

The military establishment was placed under a ^raster of 
Soldiers 3 a new creation, since ip old days the armies of AXriea 
had been under the supreme command of the Master of Soldiers 
in Italy. The fundamental distinction between the mobile army 
and the frontier troops was retained. The mobile anuy con- 
sisted of the dimious of the eomiiatenses who bad been sent with 
Belisarius, of /tsederaft, and of native African troops {gciitileJ^)^ 
The frontier trtHjps wore distributed in four districts, under 
dukeSp who had authority also over mobile troops stationed in 
thc$c military pro\'inces.* The establishment of this orgaiiisa- 
tion throughout Africa was retarded for some years by wars 
and mutipica, but it was begun by Bolisarius before he departed* 
and it was gradually corned outp along with ap elaborate scheme 
of fortification agamat the inroads of the Moorish tribes. 

The iloora began hostilities before the Homans had time to 
make provision for the defence of the country or to organise 
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the nsw civil administration. The sitnntimi was so grave that 
Justinian, when he sent Solomon in autumn (a.u. 534) to replace 
BelisariuB, united in his hands the aupieme ciiil as weU as 
military authority. Solomon was Praetorian Prefect as well as 
Master of SoldicrsJ This appointment struck the note of a 
change hi the principles of provincial admiiiistmtion which liad 
prevailed since Diocletian. Wc ahull see how el&cw^here Justinian 
departed from the general rule of a strict Eeparutiori of the cisdl 
and military powers. In Africa, although the two offices were 
seldom united, perhaps only on three occasions,^ there Ls a 
tendenev from the be|piiiung to subordinate the Fraetorian 
Prefect to the Master of Pkjldiera,® and before the end of the 
century the Master of Soldiers will become a real viceroy w ith 
the title of Exarch. 

Tlie leading feature of the history of North Africa from the 
Roman reconqueat to the Arab invasion in the middle of the 
seventh century Ls a continnous struggle with the Moor^, broken 
by short periods of tranquillity. Each province had its owti 
enemies. Tripolitans was always threatened by the Lonata, 
Byxacena by the Frexi; * the towmapeople of Xumidia lived in 
dread of the Moors of the Aurasian hills. Mauretania was 
largely occupied by Berber tribes. The Roman government 
never succeeded in effecting a complete subjugation of the niito- 
chthonoua peoples. It was not an impossible task, if the right 
means had been taken. But the Ronian. army wqa Iianlly 
sufficient in nunibers to maintain effectively the defence of a 
long frontier, against cufimies whose forces consisted of light 
cavalry, immensely more luijuefous. This numerical inferiority 
might have mattcrcfl Little if the troops had been tnistwrorthy. 
But they wore always ready to revolt against dwciplinc, and in 
war thdr thougbtH were not on protecting the pro^unces but on 
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s^turiDg booty* Th<?y Could do work under a commander wlio 
knew how to handle them, bot such coinniniulcTS were mre. 
Most (>f the military governors found their rektiortfl with their 
own floldiera as difficult a problem m their relatidna with the 
Moors. Here we touch on a second eaufic of the failure of the 
Romams to secure a lasting peaco in Africa the unfitnesa of 
so many of their tnilitAry governors. A succession of men like 
Belisarius^ Solomon^ and John Troglita would probnblj have 
succeeded p if not in establishing permanent and complete tran¬ 
quillity^ at least in defending tho frontiers efficiently. I^ut 
when A conimander of this type had weathered a criais or re¬ 
trieved A disaster, he was too often succeeded by an Ldcompetent 
man, who had no control over the soldiera, no skill in dealing 
with the Moors, and who undid by his luesiperience all that Lb 
predecessor had accomplbhed. And apart from these weaknessea, 
it has been remarked with justice that the general military 
policy was not calculated to jjacify the restless barbarians 
beyond the IrontieT. It w^as a fmlicy of strict defence. The 
claboTAte system of fortresses which were speedily erected 
throughout the provinces stood the inhabitants in good steady 
but they did not prevent raids, aud the Romans only opijosed 
raids On Roman soiL Far more would have been effected if 
the Romans had taken the offensive w’henever there was a sign 
of restlessness and sent flying columns beyond the frontier to 
attack the 3Ioor& on their ow'o groundn Finally the want of 
success in desHng wit h the ^loorish danger may have been partly 
due to defective and inconsbtent dijdoniacy*^ 

The one faet in the situation which enabled the Romans to 
maintain their grip on Africa was the dbunion among the floors. 
On mure than one occasion they suffered such crushing disasters 
that if the Moors had made a determined and united effort 
the Imperial armies would easily have bocu driven into the sea. 
But the jealousies and quarrels among the cheftains hindered 
coinnion action; and if one began a hostile movement^ the 
RoDiuns could generally depend Cm the quiescence or adabtance 
of his neighbour. 

On his arrival in .4frica {a.d* 5H) Solomon = had immediately 
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to take tho field Cwtaina and other Moorish leaders 

who descended upon By/uicetiaj while lubdae W'as devsistating 
Numidia. He defeated the former at Mamma, but not deeiaLvely; 
they retumetl with remforcenienU, and were thorougldy beaten 
in the important battle of Mount Borgaon [early in a.D. 535).*^ 
An expedition against the Xiunidkn Moors in the following 
aummer was tinsncoesHfult but Solomon lost no tiino in setting 
about the erection of fortified iJosts along the main roacLi in 
Numidia and Byzacena. In a.b. the Emperor regarded 
peace as established and the Moors aa conquered.- 

Tlie task of keeping the natives in check had at leaat been 
well begUD ; but it ivaa interrupted by a dangerous military 
revolt. 

Varioiijj causes contributed to the mutiny. The pay of the 
soldiers Imd fallen into arrears, bceaUfte the texes froin which it 
ahoold have been defrayed had not been paid up. There was 
disaatisfaetioo. about the division of booty. There were many 
Ariana among the barbarian federates in the army who w'ere ill- 
pleased at the intolerant religious poUcy which had been set in 
motiou.^^ 3ilen who had married Vnndal women claimed the 
lauds which had belonged to their fathers or husbands and 
had been confiscated by the State. Above all^ Solomon did not 
under^itand the art of tempering disciplLne by indulgence and 
was not a favourite with either ofilcars or men. A conspiracy 
W'as formed to minder him at Easter [A.D. 53fi). It miacarried 
because the courage of those who were cboaen to do the deed 
failed them^ and then a great number of the disaffected, fearing 
discovery, left Carthage and oascnibled in the plain of Bnlla 
Begia. Those w'ho were left behind soon threw off the pretence 
of innocence and the city was a scene of massacre and pillage. 
Solomon, having charged his lieutenants Theodore and Martin 
to do w^hat they could in his absence, escaped by iright, along w'ith 
his assessor, the historian Procopius, and sailed for Sicily, to 
Invoke the aid of Belisarius, who had just completed the conquest 
of the island. Belisarius did not lose a moment in setting soil 
for Carthage, in which he found Theodore beleaguered by the 
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rebels. They were fiboiit 9000 stmiig ^ and under the command 
of Btotzaa^ who waa one of the priv-ate retaioers of MartiiL The 
design of this upstart waa to fomi an mdependent kingdom in 
Africa for himflclip 


Theodore was on the point of capitulating when Beliaftriiis 
arrived, and ou the news of his nppearenco the rebels hastily 
raised the siege and took the road for Nnmidia. It waa a high 
compliment to the prestige of the conqueror of the Vandals, 
With the few troops who had remained loyal in Carthage, and 
a hundred picked men whom he had brought with him, Beliaarius 
overtook Stotzas at Membresaa - and defeated him. The rebels 
fled, but they did not submit. Beliaarins could not remain; 
new^B from Sicily impemtivoly recalled him. He nrranged that 
Solomon should withdraw from the scene, and that two officers, 
Theodore and Ildiger, should assume neeijonaibility until the 
Emperor appointed Solomon’s succeasor. Soon after his 
departure the situation became worse, for the troops stationed 
in Jfuraidia, who had been moved to cot oil the retreat of Stotaaa, 
decla^ in his favour. Two-thirds of the army were now in 
rebellion.* 

Justinian was happily inspired at this grave orisie. Ho sent 
the right man to deal with it, his cousin Gennanus, the patricko. 
who already had had experience of warfare on the Danube, as 
lifaatcr of Soldiers in Thrace. He was appointed Hlaster of 
Soldiers of AMta, with ejrtraordinaiy powers, and it was ho|»ed 
tliat hia preatige as a member of the Imperial family would have 
its influence in raealling the rebels to a sense of loyalty, Hia 
liret act was to proclaim that he had come not to punish the 
mutineers, but to examine and reetify their grievances. Thk 
announcement was at once efieetive, Manv of the soldiere left 
the camp of the rebels and reported tbemselves at Cartha-^e. 
\STien it waa known that they were handsomely treated and tlLt 
they received arrears of pay even for the weeks during which 
they were m rebellion, large numbers deserted the cause of 
StotaLS, and Germanus found himself equal in strength to the 
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Proc, jS. r. ii, le, 3 . 
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Jtvil THE MOORISH IVARS 

Stotsaj?, seemg that bis only cbaace was to strike 
quickly, admrtccd on Cartlmge. A desperate battle was fought 
at Scales Veterea (CelhiB Vatari) tn the spring {^,d. 537), and 
the rebels were defeat^Kl. Jlooriah forces, under Inbdaa and 
other chiefs, who had promised to support Germaniis, were 
spectators of the combat, but according to their usulhI practice 
they took ao part till the victory was decided, and then they 
joined in the puisuit, instead of falling on the exhausted victonj.^ 
Germanus remained in Africa for two years and succeeded 
in reestablishing discipline in the army. TJien the experienced 
Solomon wm sent out to replace him (a,i>. 539) and to complete 
the military organictioa of the provinces and the system o-f 
defence, in which Justinian took a keen personal mtereat. He 
began by weeding out of the army aU those whom he suspected 
as doubtful or dangerous, lending them to Italy or the East, 
and he expelled from Alriea the Vandal females who had done 
much to instigate the mutbj. After succc^ul campaigns 
against the Aumsian Moors, he established his power solidly in 
Numidia and ^lauretsnia Sitifensis^and cairied out the vitet work 
of strengthening the defences of the towns and building hundreds 
of forts, Africa enjoyed a brief period of peace to which, amid 
subsequent troubles, the prerincials looked back with regret* 

The great pestilence which dev^astatod the Bmpire in a.d, 
G42 and 543 ™ited Africa and took a large toQ from the anny* 
At the same timo new troubl<^ thrEatcned from the Mocm. 
The Emperor, who gratefully recognised the semcea and abilities 
of Solomon, appointed his nephew Sei^lus * duke of Tripolitana. 
It was a thoronghly bad appointment. Sergius was incompetent, 
arrogant, and debauched ; he was not even a brave soldier; and 
he proved a governor of the well known type who cannot avoid 
ofTending the natives. An insolent outrage committed against 
a deputation of the Louata provoked that people to arms ; 
and by an unfortunate coincidence Solomon at the same time 
succeeded in offending the powerful chief Antabs, who had 
hitherto bwm friendly. The Mcom joined forces, and in the 
buttle of Cilburn ^ (a.d. M4) the Romans were utterly defeated 
and Solomon was slain. 


^ Olehl, Gp. ciL 07 . 

* iTM nuhl only nepbow of 

SolainDn; bn mu jifgd lon^ja-lAW 
VOL. II 
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* Rjurin* wesrt of Sbcitla, Victor 
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The Imperial rule m Africa was again in grave danger. The 
news of the defeat etirred the Berber tribes aU along the trontiet; 
even the Vhsigotha seized the occaaion to send foicea acmss the 
fitniitap and unaocOte^fuUy b-eaieged Septum.^ The Emperor 
made the fatal mistake of appointing Sergius, who was at once 
incapable and unpopnlat^ as Snlomon'a sTjcceaeor, Stotzasj 
who since his defeat by Gerraanus had lived with a handful of 
follow era in the w ilds of Mauretania, now reappeared upon the 
scene and joined the Moors of AntalaJir while Sergius quarrelled 
with his officers. The Emperor, seeing by the tidings from 
Africa that Sergius was uneqnal to the situation, committed 
another blunder. Instead of superseding him, he despatched a 
second iacompetent commander, the patrician jlieobinduSp 
w^bo liad married his own niece l^cjcscta, lie made Areobindus 
co-ordinate with Sergius, but he was to command the army of 
Bvzaeena, Sergius that of Numtdia. The two generals did not 
agree, and misfortune enAUC^L The Ryzaceue forces, relying on 
the support of Sergius, who left them in the lurch ^ were Bevcrely 
defeated nt Thacia, between Sicca Veneria (el-Kef) and Carthage 
[end of A.D. 545),® After this dbadter Sergius was relieved of 
his post and Aceobindus replaced him. He was a man of little 
merit, and in a feW' mouths he w^as removed by a conspiracy. 
Gimtarith, the duke of Xumidia, aspired to play the part of 
StotzaSp and having come to an T.inderstaiiding with some of the 
Moorbsh chiefs, he suddenly seized the palace at Carthagep and 
AreobLndus was assassinated (March a.d. 53G)* Praejecta fell 
into the bands of Guntiirith, who formed the plan of n^arrj^ing 
her. But Gimtaritys supremacy lasted little over a month. 
A portion of the army remained loyal and found a leader in an 
Armenian officer, Artabanes, who brought afjoiit the murder of 
the rebel at a banquet (May). Justinian appointed Ait^tbancs 
Master of Soldiers of AfricEi^ and Prae]ecta offered her hand to 
her deliverer,® B ut Artabanes was already married t^nd Theotlora 
refused to permit a divorce, lie followed I^ejecta to Constant 
tinoplc, and the Emperor tried to conitole him by creating him 
Master of Soldiem in pra£*enti and Count of the Federates. 

The situation was deplorable. The ravagra of the Moora 

* Wdoiti, Riet 4% p. 2^: «m <4 SwauiiolEiJi, ^ 

J^roTOtK HM. iL 350. 15, in the nrmy, fell. 

^ TntA'iA hma tocn with 

Borj Mcfluudi In tlua John, * Sco Ahov^s, p. 33L 
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during tte bat three years hnd exhausted and depopulated the 
provinces. At last Justuiiau made a Imppy appointment, 
John Troglita, who Inad served with distinction under Eeiisarins 
and Solomon and was thordugbly acquainted with the eoncUtions 
of the country, was recalled from the East, where he had given 
new proofs of military talent, nad sent to take command of the 
armies of Africa (end of a-D. 5*16)+ Happily the Moors were 
divided, and John was a diplomatist na well as a general. He 
was able to secure the help of Moorish contingents ui his cam¬ 
paigns. Early in a.D. 547 he inilicted a decisive defeat on the 
most dangerous of his opponents, Antalas.^ But the troubles of 
Afnca w^ere not yet oven A few months later, the Berbers of 
Tnpolitana rose under Carcasanj and won a crushing victorv 
over the fmperial troopa in the plain of Gnllica,- Antalas took 
the held again and joined hb triumphant neighhoufa. But 
the Roman cause was retrieved in the great battJc of the Fields 
of Cato, a where seventeen Moorish Iraders fell, among them 
Carcaaan (early in a,d+ 54S). This victory secured for .4frica 
complete tranquillity for nearly fourteen years. The relations 
botw'een the Empire and the dependent Moorish princes were 
renewed and revised. The administratton of the proriiicea was 
placed on a normal footing. The inhabitants and tlio wasted 
lands had time to recover from the devastatJons. The military 
defences of the frontier were re-established and improved}* 
John Troglita, who seems to have governed Africa for about four 
years after his great vi^itory, stands out, with Belisarius and 
bolonion, ns tho third hero of tho Imperial reoccupation of 
Africa, His deeds inspired the African poet Corippns, whose 
Johiinms tells us nearly all w'o know of his campaigns.^ 

Justiaian was to have one more war in AfrieSj and it appears 
to have been entirely due to the stupid treachery of the military 
governor. The loyalty of the aged chief Cutsina was securccl by 
an annual pensinn. In 563, wheu he eamo to Carthage to 


^ Tlie acfffii- Hif tbLi lultte w un¬ 
known ; pn>l»My ttumirwkci^n! 3ii;pitilli 
uf BufetulA, mx ftp. ciL . 170 , 

* \%]W Mnretn wmJi-cart of 
/*. 374, 

" Unknown jncallty In Bj'mcvnL 
Ccirippiu, viiL Onlku 

mAny e’lp^uirU" the 

taj thf nl OutamiL, fi H4^h i f lir ttw h^jinuiA. 

* C|iL DJflht, 


* Thn ftJJ narmtlta itt I’lrvconiu^, 
ittfiiKi with t\w am¥ftj ^if JuKn. 
liiat he nirntiims* brk>riy Ihv ttin* 
baliliM tif ainl j^jrlmly 

wndudf^A witK linrUa whirh sutn 
ujj thn Uimhlc nu^erinKi whii-h t!ws 
pmTi-in™ fknd t'ndun;^! : " Thue, ai 

EtuC, tEie UbyArtH wko MiirvivHl, 
row in number ana wry rj.wjr, won 
tome EHl/' 
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receive the teonfiyj he aswisaiimt^d by order of iTohn Roga- 
thiiiua, the Master of Soldiers.^ The motave of the criii:Le ia 
unknown, but the sons of the murdeTcd Moor jmioediately raised 
Numidin in revolt. The foroee in the province were insiiffieient 
to eope with the insurrection, and the Emperor was compelled 
to fiend an army under his nephew Mercian^ who succeeded, 
perhaps by diplomatic means, in TCH^stablishuig peace. 

§ 3. Tlie Forfijkathn a/ tin Pr(tvinces 

\\ltile Solomon was fighting with the Moors, he was at the 
aniiie time engaged in carrying out a large scheme ol defensive 
fortification to protect the African proindnces against the in¬ 
cursion of the barbarians in the future; he was fortifying and 
rebuilding old towns aud constructing new fortresfies. The 
btdlding of fortresses was one of the notable features of Justinian^s 
policy. AU the provinces oipoaed to foes m the East, in the 
Balkan peninsula, and in Africa were prfdected by forts, con¬ 
structed on principles carefully thought out; but it is in Africa, 
where the aoil is covered with their rums, that the system of 
defence which was employed can best be studied. The niunerona 
walls and citadels datii^ from the days of Solomon, which are 
atill to be scen^ are the best commentary ou the principles aud 
rules kid down in contemporary niilitaiy handbooks,^ 

Fortified towns, connected by a chain of small forts, formed 
the fimt frontier defence. Beldnd this there wm a second barrier, 
larger towns with larger garrisousj which were aU to afford a 
refuge to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in case of an 
invasion. A\Tien the watchmen m the frontier stations dificemed 
Tnenacing movementa of the tribes, they tranflinittcd the alarm 
by the old Bystem of fire signak by night or smoke signak by 
day,® ao that the people of the villager might have time to find 

^ Ttio ^urce ia sviiS. ichf Iho mder wh<i ii intcnut«d in 

tnifiicritcd lU tbfl iuLjiKt. He hiu hid 

Tlk9opt]Ane«p 60M- JL>kti ii adnairabhs dt^Hripticrti with tbo wc^rk 

CAllfd limptj iFX^t Auimyniiwt Tacticua bcfliiia 

PkoKI ftolnti mt t-crtainly hSra, tkmisghout to itd 

mrftiiK thft mrtf. iniX, Hot tiifl lYaol. paf;^ Heft 1 cmi only indk-aW 

Pret, who it th» tinio WW probably kriefly the q[ 

ATO(:ibiiadiLI. cfcicimrfl aystom. Ifelnili wouJd bo 

* The wholi ayitem ol f be Airitiwi uftSeu without illuit rwtirkni. 
dfifcnM ha* b«n orplwnwl and ' Bca Anon. Tmt tiiL, wjui- 
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relugu In the wailed towns and tlio of the inkiid places 

miglit be prepared* 

In many caeea the towns were entirely surroimded by wails, 
and in some kad the additional defence of detached forts. In 
other cases they w^ere open^ nod protected by the oitudeh The 
neighbouring strongholds of Theveate;^ Thelepte, and Auimatsleta 
on the £rantler of By^&acena present good examples of the tbree 
types. The features of a fuUy fortified town wera a wall with 
towerSj an outer wall, and a fosse; the space between the two 
walls being Urge enough to accomiuodutn the refugees who 
flocked in from the open country in a time of danger. But this 
scheme is not invariably found ; sometimes there was no outer 
wall, sometimes there was no ditch. These varifttions depended 
upon local circu instances, as the form of the fortress depended 
on the nature of the grouncL A rectauguJaT shape was adopted 
when it was possible^ but very irregular forms were sonietlmea 
required by the Bite. Theveste is a wcll-preecrvcd example of 
the ijiTge fort rrass, rectangular^ meiisuriag about 3o0 by 305 yards, 
w ith three gates, and frontier towers ; Thamugadl of the amallor 
castle (about 122 by 75 yards), with a tow'er at each comer and 
ill the centre of each side, forts, like Lemsa, had a tow cr 

at each of the four nDgles. 

From €apsa (Gafaa] in the Byzacene province to Zabi Jnstinia* 
na and Thanialla in l^kuretaiiia f^itifensis the long line of fortresses 
can be traced round the north foothill.^ of the Aurasian mouniainSi 
Thelepte, Theveste, w^ith Amuisi^eta behind it to the northj 
Mnaeiila and Bagai, Thsmugadi, Larnbae.^is, Lambirii.li, Oellae, 
and Tubunao ^ were the principal advaui.'ed military stations, 
which w ere connected and flanked by small castles and redoubts. 
When invaders from the south had penetrated this line, the 
inhabitants might seek shelter in Sufes (Sbiba) and Chusira 
(Kessera) in Byzacena; in La rib us (Lorbeus], iSicciir Veneria (Kef), 
Tbiibiirsicum Bure (Tcbiirsuk), Thigtdca (Aui Tunga) in the 
Proconsular Province; Madaum (Mdaureoh), Tljiasa (Tifech), 
Cakma (Gudma), Tigisk (Am ebBorj) in Numidiap to mention 
a few of the military posts in the interior* 

The Matiretonian provinces w’ere more lightl}'' held. It is 
interesting to observe that Justinian took special care to 

^ ^ Ttow p]*™ lire now knofm u Mcdinct ^l-Koditria, Tulwmii^ 
KbcaobclK, Kjmj Bagai, tungad, Lamb^p OnW Arif, Zergip TobM. 
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sirengtheu by impregimble walls the fortress of Septum on the 
straits of Gades. This ultimate outpost of the Empire was to be 
a post of observation. He gave express directions that it should 
be entrusted to a loyal and judidous commander^ who was to 
watoli the Btraita, gather infonnation as to political eveuta in 
Bpain and Gaulj and send reports to his superior the duke of 
Uauretama.^ 

^ C.J, LTS^%2. ProcoptWk ¥i N-IO. 
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THE HKCOSQUEST OF ITALY (l) 

§ L The Lust Ymrt of King Theodtric {iitd a.b, bW) 

The risimion of Home with the East, accomplished 

by ■Ttiri tTniJi n (lud Pop^ Hotmis^daSr doOH produced political 
effects. It would be roab to auppoae that the idea of ul^llsliiiig 
the Gothic ^dceroyalty and reasserting the imtnediatc power 
of the Emperor in Italy had assumed a definite in the 

mind of Justinian in the early years of his uncle^s reigii. His 
Oivn strong theological convictions may suffice to account for 
bis policy. But the rcatoratiou of ecclesiastical unity was 
evidently the first stop tlist would linve hmi taken by a atattss- 
man who nursed the design of ovettJirowing the Gothic power. 
The exktence of the sohiam did not indeed reconcile the Italian 
Catholics to the administration of the Gotha,, but it tended to 
render many of them less eager for a close poUttcaJ bond with 
Constantinople. 

The death of Anastasiua„ with whom Theoderie never had 
been on ter ms of amity» waa an important event for the Italian 
govomment. It can hardly be a coincidence that it was after 
Justin's succession that arrangements were made for the suc¬ 
cession to the Ostrogothic throne. Theoderie had no male 
childrcm Ills daughter Amalafluntha had received a Homan 
education^ and he had selected as her husband Eutbaric, an 
Ostrogoth of royal lineage who was Hving obscurely in Spain.^ 

* Hu wiui dcHwmiiKl ffi>B llhff JSIS). Eotttci warn niipriP^ anil da- 
fomauBkinjcllcjiiJAnjielJonlAn^givM |ij|EteH!| hy tbe mn^LHci^nt fthoim nf 
the j^ooloayi O'el. Bl), kwI wm wilfl (iUx^uih] Imm Africa 

iLw^Voivd by Thpodoric tfIwci bo and tha tftVtth lafKOflm whfi;!i i.iaiuil. 
apfUEned Ifan ol Spain. Uia aed bifl wumjitkin a( tbi' I'li^liffillnLbip 

full natna waa Etitbnriis in January filO s«b a.), It was 

vi. 32)00^ t GunlLHirjiiru«p Mub probably on tbo OCcaainn uf bil CnJual- 
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Tho iHEiTriagu was colebrated iQ A,I>+ 5t and a soiip Attalaric, 
vrasi huTu iliTfA yeiiTs kter. Tliiss ioffiiit Theodciie destined to 
be hifl aucoessor. It was the right of the Gothu to choose their 
own king, but the choice could h&rdly be mado without an 
imdersUnding with the Emjieipor if the future king wnB to be 
also the Emperar^s viceroy and Master of Soldiera in Itidy^ 
That Juatin w^aa consulted, and that he agreed to Tbcoderic'S 
plan, seems to be clearly shown by the fact that Eotliaric 
was noimnatcd consul lor a.d. 519. As Gotha were strictly 
excluded from the consulship, thie could only be done by 
the personal motion of the Empciorj who thus signified his 
approbation of the settlement of the euocesaion to the lt 4 ilian 
throne. 

When the reunion of the Churchc* was nccomplishcd, Justin 
|)idd a marked ccinpliment both to ThecMleric and to the Senate 
by resigning the nomination of an eastern consul for A.n. 522 
in order that the two sens of the distinguished Eoman senator 
Boethius might fill the couBulship as colleaguesJ It seemed ns 
if cordbl relstioiifi between Itavenna and Constantinople might 
now be firmly established, yet within a year the situation became 
more diChcuIt and dangerous than evefp 

Wc have no precise information as to the views of Euthiiric.^ 
It appears that he entertained strong national leefiu^ and was 
devoted to his Arian faith; and he may have been somew^hat 
impaticDt oi the modemte policy of his father-in-bw and the 
compromises to w'hich it led. We do not know whether he 
would have been prepared to denounce the capitnbtious and 
cut Italy off from the Empire as an independent Gothic state. 
But lie was Buspicious ot the intentions of the Eiuperor and of 
the loyalty of the lluman Senate. He died in the course of 
A.D. 522, but ho may have infiuenced the situation by propa¬ 
gating thf^o suspicions in Gothic circles. And the suspicions 
seemed to be confirmed by tho edicts which Justin iseued against 
the Arians. The Goths connected these efforte for tho extinction 
of Arianism with tho reunion of the Church; they feared that 
the Imperial policy would jiTovokc an anti-jlrian movement 

Hhip ihftt f?-aHi£HkimB culugiBod him On Lbid OCcomon BwLhiiui pitP- 

ia ttu? Senate hoasa (Frir. be. 2^) tiuiiDccU S |HiiijD^i;yriD un tlni 
in DJI which n fragment He c^jU. PhL it 

ia piTOcrrod pp. ep. ■ See AtldlL V»L (tho writer hMtile 

p. 470J. Id tbeoUoric:) BO. 
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in ItflJt'; and tta coiie^quonc^ was a grpwing uiistnigt of the 
Senate, and esp<iciall? of these eenatoia who had taken n pro- 
nuaent part in terminating the flehiam. Pope Hormisdaa waa 
trusted by Theodeiic, but ho died in August 523, and his 
autoesaori John I., woa iifesociated with tboae who desired a 
closer dependency of Italy on the Imperial govemment, aa a 
means of attaining greater power and freedom for tli.o Roman 
Senate* 

It had been a token of Theoderic's goqdw'Oi w^hen in antnnmj 
A.n. 522j he appointed Boethius to the poat of Master of Offices, 
Anicius Manbua Torquatus Severinna Boethius was a man of 
Uliistrioua birth and ample fortune, whose life was dedicated 
to pliiloeoplLy and science*^ Translated from the societj' of 
his kinsmen and frienda at Rome into the court circles of 
Ravenna, he did not lind himself at home and could not 
make himself popular. His severe ethical BtandandU repelled 
the pliEuit and opportune pnlaiLne officials ivho surrounded 
the king, and probably he was not very tactful.^ Ho had 
held office for about a year when a storm suddenly burnt over 
liis head. 

An official seized letters which liad been despatched by some 
Roman senators to the Emperor.^ In this correspondence 
passages occurred which could be Lnterp^etc^i as diBloyal to the 
government of Thcodorie^^ and the patrician Faiistus Albinus 
junior was porticubrly compromised. The matter passed into 
the hands of {^"prian^ a leferondarina whose duty it was to 
prepare the case for the king's Conaistorium, which was the 


^ Ho hkti Wn wn*tU In Ho 

Cdi(l«tirucU}<l A iun^iluilr a woLE^r-oLockp 
tLtit\ A glvEw ot Ttoodnrio'* 
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tnbkmnl fur of trcitson.^ It is impartial:: to note that 

Cyprian ivaa a man lA uhubiiilI ami enjoyed tke contidenee 
of Thcoderic, whom he used oftoii to scconipany ou his ridear* 
The intcrcopt^id letters of the friends of ALbinua justified an 
lii^estigatuirL Bnothins was a member of the Consistory ex 
o£icio^ and he apoke in defence of Albiniifl,^ It was impossible 
to deny the material and Buethiua took the line that 

Albinos was acting not in his private capacity but aa li senator, 
and therefore was not alone rcspiDUsible for liia act, “ The 
whole Senate, including my self ^ is rosjKsiiBiblo; there can be 
no action against Albinus as an individual/* This defence w'as 
construed as a confessionp and made the ground of a charge of 
treason against Boethius himself, and three men w'ho belonged 
trj uiiiiLstcrial circles but were under a cloud came forward to 
support the charge. He was arrested, and, as a matter of 
course, deprived of his office. Cassiodorua was appointed in 
his stead, and it may be ascribed to hh LofiiUeacc that no 
attempt was made to involve other members of the Senate in 
the crimed 

Up to this point there is no reason for thinking that there 
was anything illegal in the procedure ; but now^^ instead of 
completing the process of Albiuns and trying Boethius before the 


^ Jf^r Iho dutitaii cf tin? wfer^ndoLrii 

•rr CiMB. vi. 17 (p^r ^‘tim 

nabi3 rj/mn m niurj. 

Bwlhhu (foe. cj'iL) Ap«4kji» of Cyprian 
44 A tfAuipr. Sarcrui W44 t he 
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BwLhiiML Cji, jWil \%l 80. 

* tiH' iwnoj^TicB of Cyprian^a 

qmiUlie* in the Tetters wn 

him Ih^ offline i>f Cotnrji and 

reovmiueniiitni^ him to the hSetiatc of 
whiL-h thiA apjkibitment miuty him 
ft member, n. rh24. CasHiiodrrfiu, Vrir, 
V. 4 u nhiL 4 l . He knew Cothie ft* WeU 
ftfl Cfrekflnd Lalm {fnfarii 

* t H^^Uicifc ii«rpi¥ wi Ih eVoai fp, cx\\x.\ 
thni it enn mferr^l from Ca.^ I'fe, vL 
rt. 2 that it M-BAO. duty nf the .Slaiitor 
of OQicefl Ui defend ft^i'tlacd AenatMitii. 
Knt any meinlter of the Conjiidt<»r>' 
Could eapmjiA hhl opLnLrtn on m ca». 


* Cp. ??tLndftTil]+ Abk. p, iJ40. 
Sundwbll thinhA that thf^ ^iHt uf 
HoethiUtf ]ay not in hM ikdeaw of 
Albiuiia, hut ia trying to aupprena 
the rtccTJontion (p, 34ff). C^'prliui 

WM the subordinfttc of BucthLuMp 
ami ZtorlhiLiA appears, 4in. groundji of 
prtKfHiIiijT, to hayp raisotl olijcetiofli 
thk? HlenunciatLon of i^oVeraa beinj^ 
fWiv^l fifcAxtoneM n* rforu^nlo 
dtftrttfl 7 iTii 6 i:u jitfHJdfiy Kfi wniutalij 
nam imptdiK etimiruimur {iM 

rofif, Tittl L 4)h Uiit SUTely thiis was 
only ftll UiehLcnLal iKktuC not tho 
■enmt# charge. The thltw witneflwa 
weTft JiftKll (us^ Opilin^ and CnudentiiiKp 
uf whom 0|^7ihu WM (ypiiitk''a brolhor 
and A n-ln-tivc, prhnpM -in-law, of 
BjuiiUinA. Bcdtuiiifl Aftyi that BoaUioB 
WAA in tlelil. And the other two had 
Wn wndrmnrd ta exife cA flurhi- 
A y<irar or two after 
Tbeoderic'B death OjiUio wihi ap- 
jt^inted «er. bmj. and I'liUj- 

gi»d hy CajwkidoruA {Terr. vuL 10 
and 17) In the usual way. 
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the miitter was tahen out of the hamls of tlmt bod}% 
and the two men were thro^Ti into prison atTiciniiiu (late autumn, 
AhD, oSJ). Thitlier the Prefect of Konie vvah summoiied, and 
witli him the king proceeded with the Investigation oi the case.^ 
Boethius was found guilty and condemned to death. Albinus 
drr.»i)« out of the stt>n% his fate h not reconlcd. Theoderic was 
dcterniiDcd to teach the Seimte a lesaoiij but perhaps he thought 
it better to iet the course of political events guide him to an 
ultliiiatc decisioa as to the fate of the distinguished philosopher. 
In hb dungeon^ iJocthius composed his famous book on tho 
Consohiimi of Philosoph^^ and probably expected that his 
sentence would be mitigated- But he was put to death (in the 
late summer or autumn of A.m 5^24),^ and, it was said, in a cruel 
manner. A cord was tightened round his head, and he was 
despatched with n club*^ 

Wliile Boethius was awaiting his trial, the aonatom had mot 
and debated. They were thoroughly aJarenedp and passed decrees 
designed to excul|>ate themselves, and therefore repudiating 
Boethius and Albinu^. The only man perhaps who stood by 
Boctliius was his fathor-in-Lviv Syniniachusp the head of tho 
Senate. He may liave used strong language ' he d^^clinod at 
least to asf^iate himself with the subservient decrees. Thereby 
he laid himself ojKjn to the charge that ho defended treason 
and sym|Hithitied with trult^irs. lie was arrested, taken to 
Kavenna, and executed. It was a fooliHh act> the precaution 
of a tyrant.^ 


' Uocthiiu ffpeaksi <■! a fariKfi'd 
letter which wub iuhI KgwinflL him^ 
loe. liL In ordinary' crimmal triahi 
4if MinAtora ihc tribunal euiui5t«d 
of tbo r^Fufoct KEid tivfl Huatciia 
(Mr^inmaiMip Sirafrarht, 2S7), uid thia 
pnxwiuro may hwv hetH ailojSnl oa 
KundwinII au^^:]a^Oi ciY. 24Sj, 
thtiUjfh, ms at ht-ns A Cow ul ther 

nnilirr irilpunnJ wtw tlit OjniiiiiOJrium, 
Jn any tfcw, 1 Am ittre that ihf^ 
ordinary view thAl tho Hpiute tried 
ih*^ CAM und £caleiijr«tl Bwlhiuji in 
muFtalu^n (bo CWai^ cxlviii.)^. 

* I^tmUky At Tirknud. But 

hamarlf hml htrU 

tfa calvcniuuio (Am in, V*t S7) fktmr 

Mi'le^iino, ftbaiit adle# A^iulh 

of Mikii. 

* Wd do Hot know wheq the 


fentenec Mma pused. Nine monilia 
ihr imuv Adrm hn'hH c^lnpacd bt't wwn 
hia arm#t mid bJSjOoutiim. October 23 
wu tkvo drttj; lAtXriptcid in ^clewEajBticAi 
traditiijii (or III* ib^th, bttt tbu 
tnkdilian only emerfcfes llwt* mhIu™ 
\AiefT and haa been q^patNifliHi (rp, 
tho ArtEck on Bocthiiu m />. 

Sw PfcJlac-hiftcrp Thf.od. tfer 
jt 1U4. 

^ Thvi lUvaa^ in Boethius, h 4, ttn 
aptoAi^ iUim irrdinU WuiCM nf/rfjt 
f iift idtnn guU dt me deeniU 
kH hoc i^jfocrel, ia important. 

In my opinnm it aUppEica tba key 
if! tkw nmut of .^ymmurhus^ which 
hiaiurijina have not cijijilamcd- iL ia 
eviiJcbt that, he did not aubocrihe t4t 
the rliMrmo rDpudiatinj^ hia son^in-kw., 
for wbo« WTon^ bn W»* mourning 
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It is prabablti timt these events had aome connexion with 
an Impciml ediot which was issued about this timOj threatening 
Ariiws with aevere pcnalticSp ejsidmiiiig them from publie offices 
and from service in the army^ and closing tbeir ohmches, Theo- 
deric was alamied+ 1 le re&ented the revival of pains and penalties 
against his feUow^-religionista in the East, and he saw in the 
etlict an eneouragemeiit to the Italians to tnrn against their 
Arian feUow-snbjeeta+ But the edict m not preservedj and we 
do not know the exact data of its promulgation ; so that we 
cannot decide whether it inJiuenced Theoderic's policy before 
tbe execution of Boethius. It may not have boon issued till 
after his death.^ AVe tan only aay that aevere measures against 
the Ariana liad been adopted, ^^nd reported in Italy, before the 
autumn of A,n. 525. Theodcric detemimed to bring matters 
to an isaue at Canstantinople by coming fonA^ard as the protector 
of his fellow^-heretics in the East. He aelectod ns his ambassador 
John, the bishop of EomOp who was induced to undertake the 
distasteful commission of urging the Emperor to relax his policy 
and of conveying to him the royal threat that, if he persisted, 
reprisals on Itnlkii Catholics would bo the consequence. The 
Pope set forth, accompunied by severol bishops and prominent 
senators, aome time betw^een the beginning of September and 


-cit li 4)^ kiA 1l 4 out 
hsrUly hsi'v Odlcd ta tpwik in his 
tJer^nw. 'rhifl atiitiide^ In thfn S«nAl« 
Eumisbecl ThcodeHc witb «i tx<;ii 4 o 
fiir ivmaiLwg a mm Thom ha had 
rt’ABon IQ fa^r u a nam mifi d^r 
lY'latiTA of lk»attikiiiL Tho saurcfia 
say Tvothing qt a trial, but it 
unllknity iTkat this formality vftm 
dispensed with, lliq date of thff 
ikalh of muchuH foil ui S2S 
(Marius Avent.^ avA u.}, probabl? 
in thq first Lall. I cannot ag»o vita 
tbo Iraospcmtian in Ihc text of Auen- 
YaL proposed by CcasL (oj^. e*t, 
cxxviL), which K hv romovixig | SS-Ul 
i»o aa tu (oUnw Swould nLakq Ihq 
jiotko of tho doaili of Symmachtu* 
f 02, follow luimcdkatcly that of the 
df^atb of Boethius. 

^ We iKiWtasil tho cdk't againjd 
han^tkM of JustiiL aud JoEtinian {iha 
b«ginain0 of it is hfit} tseued iu 527 
L ft. 1?; wq onr able i<t date 
it throk^h thfl idrcfatioe in 1.^ 
which contains tha 0XC4|^tUjii m 


(u^^our of the Gulhs, iiLadq after tho 
tiogotifttlona with Pope John. Tha 
dnto u( for a mcaaurEi against 

tbc Adana depends on ThcofhonqR^ 
A.M. sold, whoro the miasion of 
Po|io John k middated. J cannot 
with i^oOschiftqj' (ojx, c;U. JCS) 
that C.J. i 12 was lulled in 
VLih Its [caerrq in favour of thp 
CfOtlki, Stld that, notwiihHtanding 
that rooejrvc, wvdiv mqasurna weni 
tohen in the winter of 52S-S:3-I sa a 
raprkal fur the procqqdiJiga against 
Albinui and BocthiuK. It seems 
TTioro prolskhle that thrro was special 
t^ialstkon c^ainst tho Arbns in ^124^ 
provolccd perhaps by the w£!jJth oE 
the Amii ehurchca rim 

spfirrirf^ Procopius, ILA- Hr 
IG), and that the pGracentjon bc-gan 
without any rofeivnee to Italian 
politita. It must be amphasised 
that iu tho prococution of Boethius 
there wm no anli-Cathqliio tendency ; 
hls o|i]xinqnts (Cyprian^ etc,} were 
C^tholick 
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the end of November, a.d, He was received in the eastern 

capital with an honnurabla welcome, and Temainecl there at Ica^t 
five months. He celebrated Christraas and Easter in St, Sophia^ 
and Bucceesfiilly vindicated hm right to sit on a higher throne 
than the Patriarch's. It is recorded, and perhaps we have no 
right to question the atatement^ that Justin, though long since 
duly crowned^ caused the Pope to crown him again.® The miBnion 
succeeded in its principal object. The Emperor agreed to restore 
their churches to the Arians and pennit them to hold their 
services. He refused to allow converted Arians to retum to 
their old faith, but the mabi demaud of ITicoderio was conceded. 
Yet when the Pope and his companioni returned to Ravenna 
in tho middle of May ^ their reception was the reverse of that 
which succcsaliil envoys might expect. They were arrested and 
thrown into prison.* John^ who had been ailing when hestarted for 
the East, died a few days later {May 18, a;d. 526);* hia body was 
taken to Rome and interred in St. Peter’s; there was a popular 
demonstration at his funeral and he was regarded as a martyr. 

There was a contested election for the siioccsaion to tlic 
vacant see. It wsa probably a contrast of strength betw sen the 
Italians who w'ere friendly to the Ost-rogothic xegime and those 
who were not. The former succeeded in securing the victory 
of their candidate after a struggle of two months^ and the election 
of Felix IV. (July 12) was a satisfaction to Thcoderic, who 
had expressly signaliBed his wishes Ln the matter to the mcrabem 
of the ^nato,* 


^ The iJBlicrminatiun cl tFi^ta date, 
irtiicLi k atiD to PrvEkcliiftoj:', Ucpt-ndK 
(1) cn tho fikCl ihAt John waa in 
CooiHtanliiioplo At ChTHtmaa (*0 thjtt 
he cotiSij not hai^ti ^tAfted lAter tlimn 
thi? end of NovemIrer'F; Ihia ia Icctowri 
from the of o conUsmpDHirj' 

(aiwt Ftoeopiue, whOp vhm John 
nrrivpd, waa trAnAklinv o Lniin work 
into Ortek {ac* notA to Bonn «l. -of 
Chfmr FhsmcA. Lu ISO): (If) on a 
of Boniface, hoh*- 

riuTBiHip Ajdroaaod to the Tope hefore 
ha left ItfJy in Iho 4t1i hldkikm which 
beRon cm Septe mber 1 (iO that faeoDold 
mot have fi^tsrtod bofofe Septombor), 
Piilrti, .iiiofor-fo flWMtoMip L 4(ki* 
the Addreaseo k wTooRly said 
to be John 1V» Of tho Mmatoti who 
were with John^ Importuaiu and 


Theodortin, momhom of tlm gfOnl 
l>eian f&.mUy, and A|;a|h>Lub Wete 
cX'ConflLibL 

* Thifl k mentioned only in Lih. 
pont 

■ They must have started imnwdi- 
Atoly afU5r Ea4t«f dnyT wbkh m 
on April 19. 

* Lib, m c^Jtfodia <99 oninu 

tidJlitUi* <rewiavti ftorturL'd). ATtoR. 
Val. 9 C? fcaj-i only in sita tnm 

ts*t ivhfi^ which Ccfiai intorprets 
(p. elix.) as pointing fo a n^nrouH 
purvcilLaniv. 

* LiL PonL iv. koL lun. 

* This 1* clcMir from the ]cUo^ of 
AthaUriD to the Senate commendbii^ 
thnt body for bavinp; aeroptod ku 
grandfalher'a chok«L Cabs. Toir,^ 
vUL 15. 
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But the days of Theoderic were numbered. Seven wcekfl^ 
Isitor ho waa aoized by dysentery, and died on August M. Before 
Ills death he called together the Goths of his entourage and, 
presenting to them his grandKon Athalaric aa their future king, 
enjoined ujjfm them to keep on good terms with the Senate 
and the RoniaTi jHiople, and always to show the becoming respect 
to the Bmperor,^ Popular legend <ijd not fail to connect his 
end with his recent acts of tyTanny. It Wits snid that a huge 
fish had been sensed at the royal table, and that to the king's 
imagination, torluretl by conscience, its head, w^ith long teeth 
and wild eyes^ nKsnmed the appearance of Rynimachus. Thoo- 
deric took to his bod in terror, and declarwl to his physiebiii his 
rcnif>r?;e for the slaughter of the iLlustrious senators,* 

During the last year of Ids life he had been dbtressed by the 
fate of hk sister Amabfrida, the widow of king Trasamiind.* 
She kid remained in Africa after her husbandk death, and w^|^^ 
[probably useful to her brother in maintaining the good relations 
between the courts of Kavenna and Carthage which her marriage 
had iimugunitnl. But as kin|; Hildenc loaned more and nioro 
towanU Constabtiunpic, and foil under the iiifluonco of Justinian, 
he drew away from the Gotha, and his ^otuLdiip with Theoderic 
cooled. Amalafridn, who hud her own Gothic entourage in 
her adopted countrj', was accused, rightly or wrongly, of con¬ 
spiring against the king, and was thrown into priaon, where she 
died, frotu nuturol cniuws it was given out, but it wns auspected 
that her death wau violent. All her Goths were killed, Theo- 
dcric, if he had lived, w ould doubtless have attempted to wreak 
vengeance on Hitderic. After his death hia daughter was not 
in a pnsitif>n to do more than address to the king of the Vandals 
a strong renionstrance.'* 

^ .Isinluicdi, fk‘f. Am Jujttn 

hiul to tho iMiilrv«ni;?n whu;|‘i 

ho domu^^Wt, :%ikiL u ho hid 
the Tnjui ho dt^ired u hwid £*f tho 
C.^lholia ffiUF^^h, it ]M porfmlj' 
increnU Wfi th&t frtur dakii bofore 
dcmlli Thtodoria nhi>uEd hihro dnwn 
up Ji dccn-o oEnjjfhWforiim tho Armjj.i 
Uj takopfwsiwlirtnHif CAlhiilic churthm, 

U Aooil ViiJ. W ikMUtyrU. Tho fttato- 

turntfirhiGh Bloiidft Altmo, hAisRonoruilly 
bevn ttcwptod* but Pfe^il.iehiftor it 
MfliiWIiy njfht in lojetftieg it, 

^ t^CvwupiUH, it; Gti. 39. 


^ In hui JjUit yoAn it bo mtled 
iJuit lio f^iijioKonooil a HWiTOMiisfl 

^^F hiMOfi+ whii h bo imuit hAVO kwnly^ 
foU-K by l^ho ilnAthu of Hniirjd iuEk,. a 
tmi-lcd friond (in oflj, hia Ann in-kw 
hdUthnrio hia |^ranflti:?a Siji^na 

H'f Biicitund/ -(JiiS; aoo ahovo> clwp, 
xiii. I o) j. mid tho deAth ol E'opQ 
Httmiisiiui, with whom ho wu aIwavi 
un oordkl t^roij^ wfta mho a. bhtw, 

* Tho lettoT WM writton bj <'4aaio- 
dii™ Btid u proaoi-tt^ (I’ur, i%^ 15 , 
Tlw Bourc^ Aio Pn«oopid2i, 

If. F. lii D. ciud Victor Ttonfi. 
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g 3. The Be)^enc§ af Am/jhxsuniha {a.b. 526-5^1) 

ThetKleric was succeeded hy a child, his j^ndson Athalaric, 
whom hi& daughter Amabsimtha had home to Eutharic, and 
Amalasuntlia held the reins of govemnient as regent during her 
son’s minority. She hud received u Somau education at 
Ravenna ; she was brave and intelligent,* and perhaps srincerclj 
believed in the ide^ of blending the Italians and Goths into a 
united nation. Even if her canvictinnR and sentiinents had 
been different, the inherent weaknesa of a regency would have 
forced her to follow her father^s la&t advice, to keep on good terms 
with the En^peror and to concibate the Senate. The restoration 
of the eonfiscated properties of Boethiiw and Syininachns to 
their children was a pledge of the change. The Roman people 
was assured that no difference wrnild be made in tlie trcsitment 
of Romans and Gotbs,- and when tbe Senate and |>eo]>le swore 
loyalty to the young king, he also took an oath of good govern¬ 
ment to tlieni. The Senate was invited to e.^preas its demands 
and desires.^ Ambassadors were sent to the Emperor bearing 
a letter^ in wdiich he was requested to aid the youth of Athalaric, 
ami it tvos suggested that the tomb should be allowed to bury 
old hatreds t Clmt^hnluT otlm earn sepuhie. 

Amalasuntha determined to . give her son the education of 
Homan princes, and she confided idm to the care of three civilised 


0^3 (tbui ycLar af Tnua mELEul'fl 
Thb daie hiu been nMUKin- 
iiU\y qii£^AtEi>Ti4>[l hy Schmidt (fjewA. 
tiiir V12}. Fur tbo MU>T of 

CufitudiiniH Elroagly tlml 

the quocn'a Wb4 qtiilo 

I should te mclhaod to d*td it oixriy 

in Btid to Colinoot villi it (an 

Schmidt clrto«) TJwodorie'A urgMicy in 
comtitt.din$4 hk EjTn/Em<‘nl, End 

cvtllci’tiih^ it fliuuud ua Jui3f 

S<i« Vrifr n IT, a HOJt ^cd nottis 
mkpuitcl avt Afcr 
(ahu Icttera iRp and 1^). 

^ Oomtwme^ tho l*udiiti>F5' wmarka 
of PjTKopiiLB, KG. 2. p le t d, p, 14. 
Them k a mioialUfiei rqpre«?iitation 
of AimilAEtthth* on W coiuukr 
diid^'ch of 5301 which 

k 4t South KenHcnii^jtt. 

She wfiuiLFfi oamiig:^ and pondanti 
ffom hlT h«Ad -dnKUi (Tpcwirwhia^ lilcc 


ihu&p wool liy llomna Etnjkroaao^ of 
tte nnic>, hut-Hu diadem. 

* lVwindt>iru^ Vui". viii. 3, 

■ Rid. 2p .\ letter *Eml 

aijdiwiwi.4 Hri tho clriyy, 

jwqueattng their fjraytrft for At^mUrio 
Vb. a)L 

*■ Jhid. t. This letlf^r u addoiftwd 
in the Ui JuKlinyim Th^iv b a. 

ivtcOinco in I he baXt to tlio B^mpprork 
old tu'c, mid it W Mmjdcr to adopt 
MifekuiDHon^A (turn 

the espUnfttion hy 3[ar- 

triK^'f ([iL, Jl k 1^ nt-itod 

Ltmt thi^ (jothic; ^nenkl Tutuiu (who 
hiul eommamlcd in alL "throdr’iiek 
rampaip[Tui since S^iM) woa crv&tod 4 
Vxt diiBh. POOH after Tbeodorick d«&tll, 
and thUA bo^ma a mEmbcr of tho 
SeniUfi Fiiri^. vilL and !0)^ 

Thk act nitkt have teen HanctiuEi^ 
by JtwlifL 
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Goths, who shared her own views. But the Goths, as a wlinle, 
had no coioprehcnsion of the ideal of Italian civilisation at 
which she, like her father, aimed; they believed only in the 
art of war; and they regarded themselves as victor living in the 
midst of a vanquished population. It outraged their barbarian 
sentimenta that their king should receive an education in 
the hiimamties. Their indignation ws.s amused w'hen Athalaric, 
chiiatiaed by his mother for some fault, was found in tears. They 
whispered that the queen wished to do away with her son and 
mairy again. Some of the loaders of thia faction then sought 
an audience of Amalasuutlia, an<l protested against the system 
of training which she had chosen for the king. A literary 
education, they urged, promotes effeminacy and cowardice ^ 
children who fear the whip cannot face the'sword and spear; 
look at The^eric, he had no idea of letters ; let Athalaric ho 
brought lip in manly exercises with companions of his own age. 
Amalosuntha feigned to be persuaded by arguments with which 
she profoundly disagreed. She feared that, if she refused, she 
w'onld be deposed from tlia re^cy, for there were but few among 
the Goths who sympathised isith her ideas and policy. Athalaric 
was released from the discipline of pedagogues, but even the 
enemies of a liberal education would hardly have contended that 
tjifl new system was a succeas, He was of a weak and degenerate 
nature, and the Gothic youths with whom he associated soon led 
him into precocious debauchery which ruined his health. 

Ah time went on, the dissatisfaction of the Goths with the rule 
of AnialaRuntha increased, niid sho became aware that a plot 
was on foot to overthrow her. She sent tlirec of the most 
dangerous men who were engaged in the agitation against her 
to different places on the northoru frontier, on the pretext of 
mllilaiy duty. Finduig that they still carried on their intr%u«J. 
she decided on stronger memsures. Fully estimating the ha2ftr(is 
of her position, she took the precaution of pro\idiag herself 
with a retreat. She wrote to Justinian, asking if he would 
receive her in case of need. The Emperor, who probably ilid 
not view ivith riknatisfaction the aituation in Italy, cordially 
agreed, and prepared a mansion at Dyrrhachium for the queen's 
reception on her journey to Constantinople. Thus seemed, 
Amslasuntha proceeded to the commission of murders, which 
It IS common to palliate or justify by the plea of i»ljtical necessity. 
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She sent some devoted Gotha to assassinate the thr^ arch- 
confijUTatoTa* She stowed 40*000 gold pieces in a vessel which 
site sent to D^Trliachium, directing that it should not be un¬ 
loaded before her arrivah When she learned that the nnurderg 
had been duly acromplbhed ehe recalled the ship and reiuamed' 
at Ravenna* 

It is important to realise that the Ostrogothic kingdom was 
now |)olitically isolated. The system of friendly undeTsteiidinp, 
cemented by family alliancesj which Theoderic had laboured to 
build up among the western Teutonic powers was at the best a 
weak guarantee of peace ; after his death it completely broke 
down. We have seen how the alliance with the Vandals was 
ruptured, and how Amalafrida, Theoderic’B siaterj wm put to 
death by Hilderic^^ an injui^' which Amalasuntha wag not in a 
position to avenge. The Thuringians, whose queen was her 
cousin* were attacked and conquered by the Franks,® The 
Franks were also intent on driving the Visigothu from the comer 
of Gaul which they still retained ; the young king Amalaricp the 
grandson of Theoderic* was killed (a.d. 531}, and Theudis, w'ho 
succeeded liinip had enough to do to maintain the possession of 
Septimania. From that quarter the Ostrogotlig could look for no 
aupi>ort. The power of the Franks became more formidable by 
their conquest of Burgundy (a.d. 532-531) ^ and there W'as always 
the danger that the Ostregothic provinces in Gaul might be 
attacked by their insatiable ambition. Thug the Italian regency 
would have been forced, even if there had been no internal 
difficulties^, to conduct itself demurely and respectfully tow ards 
the Iini>criai power to which congtitutionally it owed allegiance. 

Aiiialaguntha bad one near relative in Italy, her cousin 
Theodalind, the son of Amalafrida, queen of the Vandals* by a 
first marriage. He woa the last [serson to whom she coidd 
look for help in her difficulties. Theodahod had none of the 
Boldierly instincts of his race. He luid enjoyed a liberal edueation 
and was devoted to the study of the philosophy of Pinto. But 
he was far from being free from the passions which philosophy 
condemns. The ruling trait of his character was cupidity, 

'■ Hw tboTP, p. 12S. tuntlui rHlc^red Bunnuidi^ 
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He had in Tuscany, and by endroachments on the prtj- 

pertiea of hia neighbours he had gradually acquired a great part 
of that prfjvmco,^ He conBidcrcd it a tnisfortniie to have a 
neighbour;” The Tuscans had complained of hia rapacity^ and 
Amalosuntha had forced Idm to make some rcstitutionBp earning 
Ids undying hatred. He wafl not, however^ naturally ambitioua 
of power. HLa ideal was to spend the last years of hia life in 
the luxury and society of Const-antlnople, Wlion he first appears 
on the stage of history ho takes a step to realise this desire. 
Two eastern bishops had come to Rome on business connected 
with theological doctrine.® Theodjihatl entrusted them with a 
message to Justinian ^ proposing to hand over to him his Tuscan 
estates in return for a large sum of moneys the rank of senator, 
and pcmiissiou to live at Constantinople. 

Along with these two bishops^ Alexander, an Imperial agent, 
had arrived in Italy. His ostensible busiuese was to present 
to the regent some trifliiig complaints of unfriendly conduct.^ 
At a public audience, Amalaauntha replied to the charges» dwelt 
on their triviality, and alleged her services to the Emperor in 
allowing his fleet to make use of Sicily in the ex|>edition against 
the Vandals, But this peTforniancc was only intended to deceive 
the Goths, Justinian had followed closely events in Italy, and 
the real! purpose of Aie.xander's viait was to conclude a secret 
arrangement with the regent. Her fsoaition was now more critical 
than ever. The premature indulgences of .4thalaric had brought 
on a decline, and he w^as not expected to live. On his death her 
positionp unpopular as she was with the Gotbs, wouhl hardly 
be tenable, and she thought of resigning her power into the 
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hands of the Emperor^^ Sh& ootnmMDicated her intention to 
Alexanders then retumccl to Canstantinoplc with the bishops. 
On Teeeiving the niesf?age^ of Amalasuntha nnd of Theodahad^ 
JiistiniEin sent a new agent to Italy, Peter of Thessnlonica, an 
able and persuasive diplonoatist. 

Meanwhile Athalarlo dJed.^ But now that the critical moment 
had come, Amalasuntha, who enjoyed jKjwer, could not bear 
to part with it, and she committed a fatal blunder. She sent 
for her cousin Theodahad, assured him that, in attenipting to 
curb his rapacity, her intention had been to prevent him from 
making himself unpopular, and offered him the title of Icings 
on condJtiofi that she should retain in her own hands the exercise 
of government, Dlssemblmg the bitter animosity which he felt 
towards her and of which she can have had little couceptioiiT 
he consented to her terms, and took a solemn oath to fulfil all 
she demanded. As soon as he was pKiclaimed king,’ formal 
letters were addressed to the Senate, in which Amalasuntha 
dwelled upon Theodahad'a literary tastes, and Theodahad 
enlarged on Amalasimtha^s wisdom, profesaing his rcisolve to 
imitate her.^ Letters were also despatched to Justinlao^ inform¬ 
ing him of what liad happened.* 

But after the first hypocritical formalities, The<wlaliad lost 
little time in throwing off the mask. He gathered together the 
relatives of the three Goths who had been murdered by Amala- 
sunthe’s orders ; the Gothic notables who were faithful to her 
were slaluk and she was herself seized and imprisoned in an island 
in l4ike Bolsena in Tuscany, which probably belonged to the 
king^* bhe was then forced to wiite a letter to Justinian ^ assuring 
him that ahe had suffered no wrong. Theodahad wrote himself 
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to the same effcct* aod coTumittM the letters to two senators— 
liberius, the rraetoriftn FreLeet of Gauh Opilio—to 

to Constaatmople. 

In the meantime, PetoTj the new agent whom the Emperor 
had selected to oontinue the secret aegotiationsi had started. 
Travelling by the Egnatiau Koed, Peter met on his way the Goths 
who bore the news of Athalaric's death and Theodahad’s elevation 
to the throne; and on reaching the port of Anion (Valona)i 
he met Liberiua and Opilio, who infomed him of the queen^s 
captivity. Peter sent a fast messenger to Constantinople and 
awaited further orders,^ Justinian immediately wrote a letter 
to Amalasunthftj assuring her of hia protection, and Lustriictod 
Peter to make it clear to Theodahad and the Goths that he was 
preimred to support the queen. But the Emperor’s authority 
and his envoy's rcpicsentations did not avail to save Amala- 
Buntha.^ She was killed—strangled, it aaids in a hath— 
in the lonely Island by the Tclativea of the Gotha whom she had 
slain, and w^ho had persuaded Theodahad that her death was 
necessary to his own safety. Goths and Romans vrere alike 
shocked by the fate of Theoderic’s daughter, w^hose private 
virtues wm acknowledged by all. Peter told Theodahad, 
in the name of Justinian^ that the crime w^hich had been per- 
petrated meant ** a war without truce." The king pleaded that 
it had been committed against bb will, but he continued to hold 
the assassins in honour.^ 
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Tliis brief atorv of Anialasuiithsi’a tragic end, tdJ by ProcopiuB 
in his flisUrrtj of ihs IVurSfTaisesmnie perple^ig questions, which 
might compel us, even if we had no other ev'idence, to suspect 
the presence of unexplained cireumBtonces in the background. 
It is difficult to understand Theodahad’s motive in pcmiittbig 
the murder, knoin'ing, as he well knew, that such an aet would 
cause the highest displeasure to Justinian and might lead to war, 
which, as hia subsequent policy shows, he desired, akioat at any 
cost, to avoid. Peter was in Italy at the time, and had been 
there for some months before the event, He had been mstructed 
by the Emperor to champion the causa of Anialasuntha, How 
was it that he was not only unable to restore her to liberty but 
could not even save her life I When we find that Procopius is 
silent as to any efforts of the ambassador in the queen’s behalf, 
and even, by an ambiguous sentence, allows hia readers to believe 
tliat Peter arrived too late to interfere, there is ground for 
suspecting that the tale is only half told. 

An explanstion is forthcoming from the pen of Prw^jpiua 
bimseli. 1 n bis Stent he has added a sinister supplemeut, 

which, he says, “ it was impossible for me to publish through 
fear of the' Empress." * According to this story, Theodora 
viewed with alarm the prospect of Amalaauntha seeking refuge 
at Constantinople. She (eared that this handsome and strong- 
minded woman might gain an luff nonce over the Emperor, and 
she suborned Peter, by promises of money and office, to procure 
the death of the queen of the Goths, “ On arriving in Italy , 
Peter persuaded Theodahad to despatch Amalasuntha. And 
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in conjsequencc of this he wai pmiiioted to the dignity of 
ilftiiter of OfiiceSp and won great power and generaJ det^ta- 
tion/" ^ The credibility of this story has been doubted,® but 
the evidence in it$ favour ie conaidenLbly stronger than has 
been realised. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that it supplies an 
adequate explanation of the conduct oE Thcodahad in consenting 
to the crime. Retying on the influence of the powerful Empress, 
he might feel himself safe in complying with the wishes of the 
Gothic enemies of Amalasuntha and ignoring the Emperor's 
threats. And, in the second place, there is nothing incredible 
in Theodom’a complicity- 'fhere is nothing in her reconl to 
make ua suppose that she was incapable of such a crime, and 
the motive was surely sufficient. It must be remembered that* 
on the scene of public affairs, Amalasimtha waa, next to Theodora 
herself, the most remarkable Imng woman. She possessed 
advantages of person and education^ which report might magnify, 
and in her eight years of go^'emnient ahe had ahown strength 
of mind and even unBcmpuIousness. But if in these respects 
she might compete with the Empress, her imblemishei] private 
character and her royal birth were advantages which Theodora 
could perhaps be hardly expected to forgive. Whatever be the 
truth about Theodora's early career, her origin was of the lowest, 
and report, rightly or wrongly, was busy with the licentiousness 
of her youth. We can well understand that Theodora would 
have been ready to go far in order to prevent the arrival at 
Con-stantmople of a king^s daughter who might gain an iaEuence 
over the Emjieror and would in any case inmtably cliailenge 
comparisons unfavourable to herself. 

The statement of Procopius respecting Theodora’s part in 
the drama mnst be admitted to be perfectly credible, but, in 
the absence of corroborative evidence, it would bo open to us 
to dismiss it as the apccious invention of malice. \Vc have, 
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however, indcpendesit ovidencB whicli corrobonitcs Procopius 
in one ituportant pattieulnr. It is an oesenttiil point in his story 
that Peter was tho devoted agent ol Theodora, and that she 
procured his appointmoat as ambassador to Ravenna, This is 
fully bomo out by letters which Theodahad addressed to the 
Empress, when Peter retumed to Constantinople after the murder. 
In these lettars the ambassador is unambiguouHly describtsd as 
her confidiential envoy.' Here too we learn tbe significant fact 
that she enjoined on Theodahad that, if he aisdo any request 
to the Emperor, he should first submit it to hor.^ Mo^'eo^ er, 
in a letter of Thnsidaliad’s wife Gudeliva to Theodora, theta is 
a mysterious passage which, in tbe light of what Procopius 
tells us, can be moat easily explainiKl as a veiled rcfereiica to the 
crime. " Wbile it is not seemly ” wrote Gudeliva, “ that tliere 
should bo any discord between the Roman reultna, an affair 
has occurred of such a kind as fitly to render us dearer to you. 

In a letter despatched immediately altar tho murder, this sentence 
beara an omiaoniJ sigiiificartcfi. 

The fltoTy of Pio^opius impUes that tlie scofot intriguoa were 
known to a wide cirtls. Ev^sn if thnt w'^ro not £?<>, ii6 nught 
Viftvft nyjeived inforniation frotn AntoniiUp wbo wiis in Tli^odoTa h 
confidents, or faoni Peter hhmdL AVc lunst remember too tlmt 
TbemLiliad, when hij nbiindontid all thoughts of peace, had no 
niotivo to conceal the guilty intervention of Theod<5^rai The 
concluaidiU tkat ahe did intervono and that Petsfj acting hj her 
ordenj, promot^fd the murder of AnialaRuntha by hints and 
indirections^ whiJes was ostcOBihly, in obedience to Justinian, 
acting in the intcm.'^td of the c^iieeQ, accmii to be warranted by 
the evidence coniaidered as a whole. This evidence would^ ol 
course^ be far ftom suificient to procure her con’viction in a legal 
court. No public prosseeotor co^dd act on it. But where a 
jurv would not be jiiatified iu ooiivictings public opinion ia 
frequently justified in judging that a ckatge is tme^ 
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§ 3. Heipi of Tkwd^ihod, (u\d Outbr^k of Hostilities 
(A.D. 535-530) 

Soon alter tho crime Peter returtLcd to Constantinople. 
He besre Icttera Iroui Tbcudaliad and liia wife to .Tnat inu m ayicl 
Theodora; and he was to b<s followed presently by an Italijin 
ecclesi^istief perhaps Pope Agapetiia himKclf.^ The object of 
Theodaliad was to avert hoj^tiUtics, and it la clear that he relied^ 
above all, on the influence of Theodora, It is said that he forced 
the Eoinaii senators to address JnstinJan in behalf of peace, 
by threatening to slay them, with their wives itnd children, if 
they refused. And we possess a letter of the Senate, dm™ np 
by tlic Praetorian Prefect Cassiodorus, professing deep afTection 
for the Amal niler, nourished at the breasts of Romej and implor¬ 
ing the Emperor to keep the peace^ Rut the king^s hopes of 
a peaceful settLement were vain. The Emperor immediately 
preparetl for war. The idea of restoring the Imperial power in 
I taly had probably been long in his mind, hia diplomacy had been 
occupied with it during the past year, and in a Law issued si^c 
wee^ks before the murder of the queen ho seems to allude to the 
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It^aliun eiit«ri>ri&e.* If Theoduliad wei^ willing t<i abdicata 
And give the Kmperor peaceful pessession, well and good;^ but 
the only alternative woa war. On thift Justinian woa fully 
reasolvedt nod Peter, who returned to Italy during the 
Slimmer (a.d. 535), must, have been the bearer of thia ultimatunn 
In the meantime Justinian pushed on the preiiarations for 
war.® 

The war against the Goths w’as begun in a very different way 
from the war agumst the Yaudals. The Emperor had taken hiH 
subjects into his confidGnee when he prepared the African 
e?[peditiQn; all the world knew that ho was committed to tho 
subjugation of Africa, But the outbreak of hoBtilitieSp which 
was to lead to the subjugation of ItA.lj% w'Aa carefully concealed 
so long as concealment was possible; and the first steps were 
so contrived as not to commit the government to immediate 
Dpcfatioiis on an extensive scabj if the task should appear too 
fomiidable. It is probable that Justlman was still waiting on 
events in Italy, and calculating that Theodaliad, who was devoid 
of military spirit and capacity, would on the first symptoms of 
danger yield to all his demands. It w'as a calculation in which 
too bttlo account was taken of tho feelings of the Ostmgothici 
people^ 

The first operations in the war would indeed have been 
dictated, in any case, by geographical circumstances. To occupy 
the Gothic province of Dalmatia, which W'aa aocessiblo by land, 
and that of Bicily, which was the most easily accessible by sea, 
were obviously, for a power which commanded the sea, the first 
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things tn bo done. The posM&iion of these two provinces would 
provide the bases for the conquest of Italy, Mundus^ the loyal 
Gepid, Master of Soldlera in Illyriouiti, led the forces against 
Dalmatia^ The resistance there seems to have been weak. He 
defeated the Goths and occupied Salona,^ 

The conqueror of Africa was marked out for the command 
of the overseas eTcpedition^ and the fidl powers of an i7npemior 
W'cre again conferred upon him,^ But the army which was 
entnjsted to him was hardly half as £ittoiig as that which he had 
led against the Vandak. It consisted of lOOO legionaries and 
Federates; a special division of 3000 Issurians under Eunes j 
200 Huns, 300 Moors; and the arnied retainers of Eelisarina, 
who may have amounted to seveml hundreds. Thus the total 
strength was about 8000, The principal generals were 
Constantine and Eessss^ both Thraciaus; and tlie Iberian 
prince Peranius,3 BcbsariLis was accompanied by his stepson 
Photius, still ji stripling, but strong and intelligent beyond 
his age. 

The purpose of the expedition was kept secret It was given 
out that the destination of the fleet was Carthage, and no one 
had any idea that its sailing was the first step in a new enterprise. 
Belisarius was instructed tlist on landing m Sicily he should 
still pretend to be on hia way to Africa, and should do nothing 
until he had discovered whether the. island could be subjugated 
without trouble. This would evidently depend on the disposition 
of the Sicilians and the strength of the Gothic garrisens* If it 
appeared that he likely to meet with a serious resistance, he 
w^ to proceed frj Africa as if no other mtentiun had been enter¬ 
tained. He was to run no risks with his small army. Thia 
Cautious plan of action show^s that the Emperor was not yet 
prepared to comniit hi nis olf to an Italian campaign. The 
operations of BetLsariiis and Mundus were designed, in the first 
instance, as auxiliarj^ to the Imperial diplomacy. 

If war could not bo avoided, Justinian calculated upon obtain¬ 
ing some aid from beyond the Alps, He sent an embEissy to 
the kings of the Fmnks, urging tluit it was their interest as a 
Catholic power to co-opemte with him against the Arian Goths, 

fi-t Augqflt or Scptbinilier Mpditutp (rrocopaiu, B.G. L S. 4. ftufr 
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and aa he supported hm arguments by gold^ he fieeufnd unr^sserved 
promises of assistance. ^ 

BeliBariiis diaetobarked at CataDe and Iio found his work easier 
than ho could well have anticipstod. Having seized Catane, 
he occupied Syracuso, and fooin the sumraaiy statement which 
has come down it would almost seem that no resistance was offered 
anywhere and that no militaTy operations were nEi^ossniy, except 
at Panormus. Here the fortlheatjons were stiongt and the 
Gothic garrison, which was probably larger than m the other 
cities, refused to siirmnder. The Imperial fleet sailed into the 
harbour, which was imfortifiod. The inaata of the ships over¬ 
topped the walls of the town^ and BelLKurius conceived the device 
of hoisting boata, full of soldiers, to the tops of the masts, so that 
they could shoot down upon the defenders. To this menace the 
Goths, who must have been ludf-hcarted in their resistance^ 
immediately yielded. The restoration of Homan rule in the 
island was completed before the end of Deijemben Belbarius 
w^as one of the consiUs of the year, and on December 31 he 
was able to enter S™ciiac and formally lay down his office. 
The coincidence seemed to his cemtomporaries a signal favour 
of fortune. 

The ease with which Sicily was reduced shows that the Sicilians 
were ready to exchange the yoke of Haveom for that of New 
Rome, and that there were not large Gothic forces in the island. 
It may be observed that it would Imvc been far more difficult 
for a Kmall garrison, in those days, to hold a town of considerable 
size against a foe, in spite of the wishes of the iQbabitants, than 
in modern times. A slender force, amicd with sword and spear^ 
could not defy a numerous populace, as they might if they were 
fiupplied with, fireartns. 

In the meantime communications Lid passed between 
Home and Constantinoide,^ Aiarmed by the operations in 
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Duliiiutiu and Sicily^ king Tlieodalind tuade a neiv* effort to 
persuade the Emperor to from Ilia purpose, lie iodiiccd 

Pope Agapetiia to undertake the office of ambassador to Cciii' 
atantiaople (early winter, a.d. 535).^ The appeal did not avail. 
We aiii not told how the Pope discharged the duties of a mission 
which he seema to Ixave undertaken reluctantly, but he s<Ksn 
became absorbed in the eeclesmstical controvcrHiea of Cun- 
stantiuople, where he remamed till hia deiith (April 22, 536}. 
Meanwluk the successes of Miindus and Beiisarius increased the 
fears ijf Theodjihod, and the fall of Panonmis seems to have 
been decisive. Tlie luipcrbl envoy Peter, who had rctiinicd 
from Constantinople to liooie, was able to take advantage of 
the completion of the conquest of Sicily to persuade the vacilkting 
king to attempt tO come to terms with his master.^ Tlioodahad^s 
feara made him amenable^ and he handed to Peter a letter in 
which he offered to resign Sicily and to aubmit to a number of 
capitulations, which would clearly establish and confirin the 
Emi>eroT’s overlordsbip,^ Peter set out^ but he had only reached 
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Albsino when ho won Theodohnd^s ctaven spirit waa 

tcirtuj^tl by tbe lear that his tcmis would be rejected, and he 
had decided to seek Petcr^n advice. The historian Pw>c:opiufl 
records a curioiift eoaveraatioii botw^ecn the king and the 
ambaflaadjOT.^ “Suppose my tenna do not aatisfy Justinhm, 
what will happen 1 *' asked the king* “ You will liave to fight/* 
said Peter. "Is that fair^ my dear ambanaadoi-7 ” “Why 
not ? ” replied Peter ; “ it la hiir that cveiy man aliould bo true 
to iiifl own chanioter/* **' WTint do you mean 7" " Your 
iiitoiest ia philosophy/' said Pet^n “while Justinian’s is to bo 
a g£H)d Roman Emperor, Observe the diflfereiiGe. It could 
never be seemly for a philosopher to canae death to men, and 
in such niimbens; especially for a Platonist, whose hands should 
be pure of blood. Whereas it ia natural that an Emperor should 
seek to recover territory which of old belongs to his douikuon." 
Tbeodahi^d then aweree^ in Feter's presenoe, and caused queen 
Guduliva to swear Ukewise, that he would deliver Italy over 
to Justinian^ in case his fii^t proposals were rejected* He wn;>te 
a letter to tins effect, stipulating only that lands produemg 
a yearly revenue of 1200 lbs, ol gold should be secured to 
him ; but he made Peter promise by oath that he would fin?t 
deliver the previous letter, and only produce the second in case 
the first proved unacceptable, in agreeiug to this arrangement, 
Peter may seem to liave had a strange idea of the duties of an 
an^bassador^ but wo may take it for granted that he w as perfectly 
cerLam that the compromhic offered in the first oommimicatiofi 
wmuld be rcjecteiL® Eejected. it was; tho aecond letter was 
preftcnted, and tho Emperor was highly pleased* Peter was 
neat once more to Italy, along with another agent, to confirm 
the agreement, and to arrange that the estates of the jttitri- 
moniunt should be assigned to Theodahsd's use*® Instructioua 
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were sent to Bdif^iriuSp who was still m Sicily^ to be prepared 
to take possaaaion of the royal palaces aad aasume the control 
of Italy, 

’VSTien the ambfisfiadora arriired they found Theodahad no 
longer in the Ekamo mood. Things in the meuTitiiTifl had been 
occiiTTing in Dalniatia, where a considerable Gothic army had 
arrived to recover the province. Maiiriee^ the son of ilumiiia, 
went out with a ainall force to reconnoitre, and fell in a san- 
guinaiy skirimsh. Ilia fatherp excited by grief and anger, im- 
mediatdy marched against the GothSp and almost amiihikted 
their forces, but in the heat of a ro^h pursuit wm mortally 
wounded.^ His death Tendered the victory equivalent to a 
defeat. The Imperial artuy, in which it seems that them was 
none competent to take his pboep withdrew from Dalmatia. 
The field was left to the Goths, but they too had lost their 
commander, and they did not at first venture to occupy Salona, 
where the Roman population was not friendly. 

The news of these events elated Tlieodahad, whose unstable 
mind was vacillating between fear of war and the pleasures 
of royalty. When the Imperial ambassadors arrived, full 
of confidence and disregardfiil of his oath, he refused to fulfil 
his contract. The Gothic notables, to whom Justinian had 
sent a conciliatory letter, supiKjrted him in his refusal, and 
he Went so far as to detain the ambassadors in close con¬ 
finement* 

On learning what had oceiirred the Emperor appointed 
OonstantiaBi, hk Count of the Stable, to lead the Illyrian army 
to recover Dalmatia, and sent orders to Eelisarius to invade 
Italy* The task of Constantian wa^a easily enough accomplished. 
He transported his troops hy sea from Dyrrhachium to Epi- 
daurus (Eagusa), and the Goths, who had meauwhiio seized 
Salona, believdng that they could not defend it, withdrew towards 
Scardona. Marching to Salona, CJonstantian rebuilt part« of 
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the walLs^ which were in diatepflirj and the Gothic aimj then 
retired to UavoDna.^ 


§ i. Sieffs of and Acces^on of Witigis 

{A.P. 536) 

Ikli^riiis was proparing to trfiTiL@p<jrt hh amiy to Italy when 
he waa euniinioned to Africa to suppress the militaiy mntinyj 
with which Solomon was unable to cope (last days of Marchh^ 
On his return, leaving garrisons in Syracuse and Panomiiis, he 
crossed the straits and landed at Ehegium, The defence of the 
straits was in the hands of Evemiud, son-in-law of the king. 
Hia forces were probably insignificant; he deserted to Ecli' 
sarius, was sent to Constantinople, and rewarded by the patrician 
dignity. The general advanced by the coast road to Naples^ 
accompanied by the fleets and he met with no opposition^ 

He encanii]e!d before Naples, and received a deputation of 
citi/^ens, who implored him not to press them to surrender; 
Naples b a place of no importance, they said, let him pass on 
and take Rome, The general, otk^rving that be had not asked 
them for advice, promised that the Gothic garrison would bo 
allowed to depart unharmed^ and he privately promised Largo 
rewards to Stepheut the head of the deputation, if he could 
prevail upon the citiscna to surrender^ A meeting w^os held, 
and two inAuential orato?^. Pastor and Asclepiodotus, who were 
loyal to the Gothic inter^t, induced the citizens to put forward 
demands which they were sure would not be granted. But 
Eehsarius agreed to everything. Then Faster nnd his fellow in 
public harangues urged that the general w^aa not in a position 
to guarantee their security, and that the city was too strong to 
be taken. TliJs view was supported by the Jews, w’ho, favoured 
by Theoderic^s policy, were deeply attached to Gothic rule, and 
it carried the day. 
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BelmriuiJ decided to besiege tbe place, hut it proved a more 
dlfEcuit: operation than he tad expected. He cut the aqueduct, 
but this caused little mcoiavenicDcej as the town had good welU^ 
The besiegers had uo ^joints of vantage from which they could 
conduct the attack. Ancient Naples included within its walla 
only a small portion of the modern city. It cortaspemded to a 
rectangular area of about 1000 by 800 yards, in which the church 
of San Lorenzo would be close to the centre. But the ground 
must have been dbtinttly higher than the modern level, to 
give the bcsiE^ed the advantages whieh they poasessedA Having 
wasted same weeka and mcuircd ficrbus losses in men, Eelisarius, 
impatient to advance against Home and meet Thcodahad^ 
determined to abandon the siegie. But the luck which liad 
signally favoured him hitherto was again with him. He had 
given orders to the army to prepare for departure, when a curious 
Isaurian, cUmbing into the broken aqueduct in order to inspE^ct 
its construction! discovered that, near the walbt^ the channel had 
been pierced through sohd rock, and that the aperture was still 
open! too narrow to admit n man in armour^ but capable of hemg 
enlarged. Bclisarius acted promptly* Files w^ere employed to 
enlarge the openingt so as to make no noise* But before making 
use of thb means of entering the city, the general gave the Nea¬ 
politans another chance to avoid bloodshed and the horrors nf 
a sack. Me summoned Stephen to his camp, assured him that 
it was now' impossible that the city should not fall into liia hands^ 
and implored him to persuade hia fellow-citizens to capitulate 
and avoid the miseries which w^ould befall them. Stephen 
returned in tears, but the people refused to listen. They were 
convinced that the appeal of Belisarius was merely a ruse. 

Six hundred men crept through the aqueduct at night^, slew 
the seutinels on the northern wall, and enabled the lioman 
troops who were waiting below with scaling-ladders to ascend 
on the battlements. The bonctrs which BeLisarlus had anti¬ 
cipated ensued, and the Huns particularly distinguished them¬ 
selves in the work of murder and plunder. At length the general 
succeeded in gathering the troops together and staying the 
carnage. Swords w'ere sheathed and captives w^ere released. 
Eight hundred Gotha who were taken were well treated. The 
Neapolitans turned with anger agmngt the two demagogues 
* HuxIgkiHj iv. 40 
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vihom they held r&sponsibb for all that had befallen thorn. 
They slew ABclepiodotius ■ they foim J Paator already dead, 
stricken by apoplexy when he knew tlmt the city was taken.^ 
The people of Kaplea Imd confidently expected that kin^ 
Thcodahad would have sent an army to relieve thek city. He 
aeems to have been panil™d by fear; he took no tneaHurea 
for the defence of hm kingdom or of any part of it. DLsgnsted 
with his inactivity, the Gotha of rtomo and the province of 
Campania decidcfl, after the fall of Naples, to dejH^ae him and 
elect a leader of niilitaty experience. They met at Regata in 
the Pomptine mamhes^® and, as there was no suitable member 
of the royal family of the Amals, their choice fell on Witigis, 
a man of imdistingiiJshed birth, who had earned &orae lepiate 
In the campaigns agaLnat the Gepida. He was acolaimed king 
(November, a^d. ^536) ^and Cassiodorua* who^ impartial pen was 
prepared to serve him, as it had served Theodoric and Amnla- 
siintha, and aa it had served Thoodabad, announced to all the 
Goths the election of one not chosen, like Theoduhad, ** m the 
recesses of a royal bedchamber, but in the expanse of the bound¬ 
less Campagna ;* of one who owed his dignity first to Divine 
grace, but secondly to the free judgment of the people ; of one 
who know tho brave men in his army by comradeship, having 


* Niipl<a piylmbly UM curly in 

Xrtvomtier The fliftjjo fnonty 

Wa nimt niUow forno tltno 
lbi> tnAWh Id Rcme, whlob 
reatohed on Due. 0 . 

* (not E4.^ta) wu 2SO 

Hladca Ipom n<?aT Ihc 

tiovian cBLnui]. which drBun&d the 
Ermrnhn mil rfrwhKl tlia ih 4 at 
Ti-rmcidB. The oJ Fmcopiuii 

(i ll) in thu paiyjtgei Mtuabm 1(3 niils 
with 113 atndefl n-al 

ieor6r}, Tho nsadlng Cimnafc ho 
floand- Fri>cqpiiiii ^c^ckClDfrd 7 Btodcwi 
to a iniDc (nw oboTt, p, 1 S 2 )l Wo 
BhonliJ probably rved rpcFf 
rp«ijcem (^ 7 ' innlcwl ot <|r ~ 19 , 
^ Hatify, B.Z. IT. who etm- 

thftt B^gata ift a later numo 
or Forum Appii. 

^ PriH OpiuB, lb. jMixbvnuis. 

SiSk Ufl, aiO. The date of tho 
KyMffinn ol Witigia cann&L h-nvu bwn 
prior to Octoh^' r. For ThTDodahiidp (ni-hci 
^aa put duiitli a low days ^t»r- 
VoMa, woB jji the third yoor of hta 
VOL. 1[ 


pei^ ( B.G. L 11 )i which bo^on not 
^ariier timn October 3. Thora la no 
raaacn lyr tujoratmg tho record in 
/(ol. [toe, cit) thftt ho WJUI 
Blahn Doc*mhnOt and thus n'o 

obtain the ood of KoTi^mlior for tho 
olovatifln of This bccordA 

Vi"ith the ptXjbablo date of tlid flaega 
of Xaplos {•Co aboTo, p, 177, Ti. i). 
Tho c^to uaiiftlEy lljhugD^Hi ii Auj^ust 
(bo Clinlon, JftHlfrkiii. Martroye, 
im iho tofltimony of a poHuj^ in Lib. 
Jifiirtf.* SiTm;ritu, p, 290. whore Jt is 
AtAted that two vnemtha alter tho 
ordinAtSon of Pope ftUveritM (June 20) 
Tbec>diihad woa killed luid VViti^n 
rleet<wl Aft Ihia controdiiita dJ llio 
other eiidenco. we nsust it 

I ha¥e tkltlo doubt that tho test 
(ipoFf ifleiuei tiem 11.) offers on uiatanoo 
of the very common tiUnioHcat 
eonfuflioEi of 1 * •with 11 , TxiUtholil 
(ojj. cif. 4 ah who ifl right in hi* vh'w 
of the chnwjisjg;^'', maktHf a nublJo 
and tiJiiin[JAfartor>^ altompt Ua oxpkin 
the wrong date in thia toit, 

* In OampiW ^re jaatcaij'iiw, 
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stood sboiddcr to shoulder ’nith them in the day of battle." ^ 
The event proved that the choice of the Gotha wm im- 
discerning. Witigis was a respectable soldier, and would 
have been a valuable leader of a division under an able 
commander, but he possessed none of the higher quabtiee 
demanded in one who was called to lead a nation against a 
fomiiflftble iiiva-dor. 

Theodahad. who had hitherto l>e«n reading at Koine, fled 
incontinently to Ravenna. Witigis decided that he must die, 
and sent a certain Optaris to bring him alive or dead. Optaris 
was selected because he had a personal grudge against Theodahad. 
q'j^YcIling night and day without a pause, he overtook the 
fugitive, flung him on the ground, and butchered him like a 
Bocrilicial victim. 

The new kuig immediately marched to Rome and held a 
council. Everything depended on the plan of campaign that 
was now form^. The Goths were menaced by two dangera. 
the imminent advance of Bebsariiis from the south, and the 
hostile attitude of the Franks in the north. The main forces 
of the Goths were stationed in the ftortheru frontier provinces, 
in Provence and Venctia. Witigia propaed, and the proposal 
was accepted, first of ell to deal with the Franks, and then to 
take the field against Belisarius ivitb all the forces of the kingdom. 
It is safe to say that this plan of postponing the encoimtci 
with the most dongcreus enemy was imwise * The best chanw 
of the Goths would have been to hurry the main part of their 
troops from the north, and either join battle with the Imperial 
army before it reached Rome, or else hold Rome strongly and 
force Belisarius to undertake a siege which would be long and 
difficult. In the meantime an envoy could be sent to negotiote 
with the Franks. The place of Witi^ himself was at Rome, 
the threatened pint, and he committed a fatal blunder when 
he started for Kavenna “ to make arrangements for the war.” 
lie left a ganison of 4000 men in Rome, under Leuderis, ex- 
tracted an oath of fidebty from SilveriuB, the Pope,® and fmm 

I Oi4aiodonl«, X. 3l Jime It w *aiil ltl*t bo 

MnphroH, iiL 74), impowMl OH the electori hy TKikhIa- 

» C<i!np*ra tlifl hail {Lib. pQnr^ but Lbi» 

inijr 1» only BJi mvontion^ ^ Lp* 

* BilftiTiiu (ton of a previont Pi»po, Uboratiifl, Brtv* e. 1 ElodgloHi. 
Hormixlu) iuoc««^ A^apetua In 
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the Senate and people, and took a number of inenators with 
him as hostages. 

At J^avenna, VTitigis married, against her iviU, Matasnntha, 
the sister of Athalaric, in order to link himself with the dynasty 
of Thcoderic ; and the wedding was celebrated in a florid oration 
by €aasiodonis.‘ He then proceeded to negotiate with the 
Franks. We saw liow they had been induced by Justinian to 
promise their oo-operation. But Theodaliad bad made them 
an attractive offer. He proposed to hand over to them the 
Ostrogothic territory in Gaul, along with 2000 lbs. of gold, 
in return for their engagement to assist him in the war. 
He died before the transaction was concluded,'* t Witigia saw 
that the best thing to be done was to carry out this arrange¬ 
ment. The Frank lungs conscnled, but. as they did not wish 
openly to break their compact with Justinian, they pr[>miscd 
secretly to send as aujiiliaries “ not Franks, but men of their 
tributary peoples,” ^ 

At the same time a last attempt was mode to come to terms 
with the Emperor, It was plausible to argue that, as the 
murder of Amalosuntha liod been the alleged reason for invading 
Italy, the cause for war was removed by the puni.shmcnt of 
Tbeodahad and the elevation of ^fatasuntlia to the throne. 
WTiat more could ths Goths do f Witigis wrote to Justinian 
to this effect,* and likewise to the Jlaster of Offices urging him 
to work for peace.^ As to these negotiations we posscsis only 
the documents drawn up at Rovenna, and have no information 
as to the Emperor’s reply. We may conjecture that he offered 
Witigis the simple alternative between war and sub mission. 

In the meantime Belissrius had left Naples and was marching 


’ FraHnicntrt bwal 

4n«lp tilted bjir Trqijhti, mro inc-Kaded 
In ^IrjiknntKai'A wt uf Ihv ¥art^, 
473 il^. Thit orator n^rnifl cia£i:<' 
toniptmuiflty to t b.o e rtf'1)11 nat* Iraininj? 
of Atbi-Ltmc by bu niotbtr, wiii 
PTiLm^gM on. itio miEiCan- awwr lOid 
prowM of An obLbomto 

d(»criptioa of tbo iuinpiuoLu pomp 
of tEw nuptiAk folEoWi. Thons w.nt> 
tOiM with tho Etbonogntd of 
iunth-Hp iod th«y havo EiiottL ^ocionUy 
Altri^iUtcd to ibe 10 ^ nf Witigia, but 
for vkw scm ik 2u4. 

Tbo ooiniiifv of Witigia ii of llh» 
ordinary ty[»: 


* F^opiiu Boyft tboL ihit thioo 
Frank tinp^ divuJnl tbo tqoiioy ond 
tho iHad {Af?, I 13, 27). But tbny 
dill hot conAidrr tboit titLpi nocui^ 
until tKo land -rtcw birmfllly ewioU hy 

llmpomr, arLil ifu^tihima diMim^l 
it wifhj U* ogroc {tit ^J3r 3J. 

■ Cu&cdrini*, Fnr. i_ 32. WiliKu 
ftt tbo B&mQ Utno ap|»oii.lf>^d to tho 
C'atbfilic bijbapa uf If Jv lo prhy for 
jmm<K A3id wTotih to the IWt, Fpofoot 
of lllyriirdm adlsirig him to Ih^Iji hiii 
ainbaMdon at Thi*.wi.Eoiiica on tbt'lf 
journey, ii. 34^ 35, 
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nortliwiml. The Romans, wanied by the espcricnceH of Xaplea, 
hnd urged by the Pope, i^'ho had uo scruples in breakiog his 
oath to Witigk, aent a messenger inviting him to come. Ho 
had placed small garrisona in Naples and CumaOp the only forts 
in Campania, and matchiiig by the Via Latina he cntcEcd Rome 
on Deccmljor 9* a.1>. 53G,^ by the Foftik Asinaria, close to tbo 
BasiUea of the Latcran.- On the same day the Gothic garrison 
discreetly withdrew by the Porta Flaminia. Their leader^ 
Leuderisp remained, and was sent to the Emperor ^-ith the keys 
of the city gates. 

g 5, iff Rmm (a.o. 537^36) 

The Romans soon leanicd to their deep chagrin that it waa 
the intention of Belisarius to remain in their city and expose 
it fo the hardships of a siege. With the small forces at bis 
djs[K>sah this was the only prudent coutsc open to him* Taking 
up his q.uarters in the Domus Pinciana^ on the Pincian Kilb in 
the extreme north of the city^ the general immediately set about 
atrengthemng the fortifications. The great walls of AureliaD^ 
which encompassed the city in a circuit of about twelve miles, 
Imd been repaired more than a hundred years ago, in the reign 
of Honorius, and recently by Tlicoderic. But Belisarius found 
many dilapidations to make good^ and he added some new 
fortifications. A wide ditch w'aa dug on the outer aide. The 
wall, as originally constructed, was well adapted for defence. 
A special lejiture was a covered way ninniug round the inside 
of the wall to facilitate the passage oi troops from one point 
to aiiotherr Some portions of tlua arched gallery still renioiii-^ 
Considering the ^dcisaitudes through which Rome subsequently 
passwl in a period of thirteen hundred years, the waUs which the 
army of Belisarius defended are w onderfully preserved.* 

At the same time measures were taken to supply the city 
with stores of grain imported from Sicily, But Belisarius 
appears not to have expected that Rome would bo attacked by 

^ Thpfc u A lACLifiA in Hip of * A sriTtimAry of this 

Fnwtipiua (i 14. 14k hut H can lie twirer*, hatttemerit*, anU t»Dph0f<'Ji> 
fomi FrVAgriu^, W,A'. iv, 10, from ihi? Piirta PlAHimw to t>ic Porta 
Sw Haiiov fid lor, M^travia, compit(Mi (eopW from hji 

■ Thp oil! gfctci, vhbU 14 wallrtl 11 ^, -e4rii«r documont !J in .fch<^ e\gh%h 
fitattdjt bwido tbn p4i-rta Kan C^i^vaiinii c^ntuiyg m extant m JnEdan* 

’ tbe Porta ABinariA* Top. dfr Stadi Rom^ it 
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ft fomiklftblq nmiy, Ih ciimiini^lied ids auinll garrisab by fliiig- 
itig out forc^fss northward to acise conmmndiug positioim along 
the FlandEdau Way—Kartii^ S[ioluto^ and Perugia, and some 
strongholds. In the uicantiine Witigk had i^t a o:»nsidcrable 
detachment to Dalmatia. Salona was besieged by knd and 
scftj but the diveiBion ended in faiJurej and the province remained 
in linperiat hands,^ An attempt to recover Perugia was also 
defeated. But the confidence of the Goths rose when they 
realised the w eakness of the forces with w^hich Koine w'aa held^ 
and heard minonis of the discontent of the inhabitants at the 
military oceupation of their city. The king decided to throw' 
all his strength into the recovery of Home, and be marched 
aobthwaTd at the head of an armyj w-^hich la thought by some 
to have mimbered 150^000 W'urriors^ most of them heavily 
armed, with horses protected by mail. The figure moat be far 
in excess of the truth,^ but there can be no doubt that the Gothic 
host was large compared with the am\v of 5000 against which 
it was advanting* BcLbarina was now dcaljng with a very 
diSerent problem from that which lind faced him in his cam¬ 
paign against the Vandals. He hastily recalled the gcneralS;, 
Ikfisas and Constantino, whom he had sent into Tuscany^ bidding 
them abandon all their positions except Perugia^ Spoleto^ and 
Niimit in which they were to leave small garrisons. 

Witigifl did not delay to reduce these three places. The 
occupation of Kami was important.^ It forrol the Gothic 
army, just as, more than a hundred years before, the army of 
Alaric had been forced, to diverge from the Flaminian Road 
to the cast, to march through the Sabine country, and approach 
Rome by the Via Salaria, instead of niarcliuig by the Via 


* Thn omi of thift oxpvditintn la uot 
rrlatod by Prooopiim, 

■ The? ' 

fni'vn by l^tbjiTiuj m kilter to 
jujht miAa L 24) i bh beb«% p. 

ISti. ]C^,000 Guthio worriani wouJil 

miyan a Uothie |>uliUlBlian Approaebina 

lOOpOUC, WhiAW tlrtyadtcimfItaly tlifi 
Uujnbor ot the Oviro^uLht^ porhApfl 
hanlly roacbod 10C,lKJ0, m.d tkey 
^AJUar^t Lato multiplied i^^vrn iu 
forty- Svo jicAni. .VfDJiKiver, if t Swjy luul 
be»cil K ittoug, it would iukre b»n 
out of Ihir i^ilofftiun to attompt 
couquar tbetti with tluj ■inaLI forcoa 
o! nolmLiiu*. T\vs ix aiMa 


dupraved by Iko oircu tUBtanOcfl of 
tbs AiffRo (m bolow^ pp. 183 j^.Jl I aiu 
ta bobavo that tbe hlimbor 
JucUtiunDit by UolLumLiA mpro^ciuta 
an i;^litTiAU'' tfi Iho total Gotbio 
population of Italy. 

* Xflntla ii M Hotnaa main frt:itd 
Romo, lui ■iluAtii>a is dcsen.1;^ 
ia Boma dalail by PftKopiue 17, 
8-il}p and tba do*ifiptttm ta uihL 
ilfrloyajat^ u shoviag that ovou irith 
n ilUaJJ garriKiai it oould bar Ibo 
pnjfiTfcrt of an anuy^ Oud AWJi and 
Aomo plOfii tnl tho brid|^ Au^atua 
whiob Rmtopiuj luentiuha BiilJ 
rejuam. 
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TTaiiiinifi,^ When Witigis TC4i€li€<l the Ponte Snkrio, where 
the roud crosses the Anio^ a few miles from the citVj he foimd 
himself airest^l by a fort which Belisajfiiis had built on the 
bridge with the object of gaining time in order to procure more 
provisiotia. 

But the garrison of the fort failed him. On the arrival of the 
Goths they decamped by night, and the eneniy seeured the 
bridge, Xesit dny the general^ ignorant of the cowardice of hie 
men^ rode towards the bridge with a thousand horse men, and 
found that the Gotha had crossed. A cavalry engagement 
eoEiied, in which Bellsarius, carried away by the excitement of 
battle, indiscreetly exposed himself. Deserters knew hia dark- 
grey horse with a white head, and urged the Goths to aim at 
him. But he escjiped unwomided. There were Bcvere lopaea 
on both sides, and the small Roman band w'aa in the end forced 
to flco+ They reached the Salarian Gato about aunaett ™d the 
sentinels, not recoguiging the general begrimed with duat of 
battle, nnd already informed by fugitives that he was slain, 
refuHed to Ofjem Bcliaariua turned and charged the pursuem, 
who ictTeated, thinking that a new arm}' had issued from the 
gate, lie then suciireedcd in obtaming admission, and apent the 


* Thn iWUnl eiew hm* that tlRi 
Gijtlw luivuicttl Uy tIbD Via KtnruLniA 
it preinimiktjily 

bcbweon Namim and AA TibcriTn+ 
nnw whm]< 4'id a 

and tKnt ihr brid^ ^hem 
l^luuriiu lh« wr*a 

lha I^L>nd miw AKilb, 

S mUci from Itomi*. \-yaw wu 
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b ambipinaii. in Procojnue^ 
it mean.il (j) ih^ Tiber, (£) ttur A&io. 
That it mcani ti» AnUt m tbii 
b khuvn by Lba atalement iq lbv 


runtext {ib. xic.) that there aru 
bridf^ra oTcr tlie river in other placoa 

roTrt^i?), inpim irtjy, yf 

COUWe, m the neiglil!Miui^>^ uf 
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l 10 : ami tuifl 
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by _ U Finka Doj VerhaUfLu atr 
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the Aniop Tctvrcrae, and tbe uje in 
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old name baiJ jiaAii:^ {hUt of common 
apM'ch b^Furc hb tiirie. 
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nigbt in nmkiiig Jimiiigeiaeiit3 for tbe dcfe&Cfl of the city* Each 
gate wsia assigned to the charge of a diflefciit leader. One more 
incident occurred bebre the night was over. Witigia taent sm 
oiHcer to make a speech outride the Sabrian Gate. This man, 
whoi^ name Welcis, reproached the Roiaana for their 

treachery to the Goths and ior preferring the protection of 
Gcoekfl/ pwple, he saidi had never ^^ited Italy before except 
in the capacity ol actors or thieving inarmcrs* No one made 
any reply to hb outburst and he retired. 

On the following day the aiege began." It was to last a year 
and nine days, far longer than cither of the belligercELte antiei- 
Tuattid. The Goths did not attempt to auTround the w^hoJe circuit 
of the city. Tlicy conatructed seveii eaimps^ one on the west 
side of the river, in the region of the Vatican, then known as the 
Campus Ncmaia. The other six were east of the Tiber, on the 
northern and eastern sid<"^ of the city,® Ooe of them was under 
the tiomniand of Witigis Imnflelf.^ Thus from the Porta Maggiore 
to the Porta. S. Paolo and the river there was no leaguer. The 
whole circuit of the Aureliaa Wall, including the Transtiberino 
region, was less than thirteen miles ® so that if Witigis had tha 


1 I'rtKHjpiiuS rfljifvJuaM tiw Latin 
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TmHfyf. t J* p. cji. U. IK JjVh). 

I ii Sn iXVwF Ofrri'iyii ^*r» 
Irfirt dnewr >ij» di katA. 


fxii^rTiJ' {ULtr. L 19). 

Hodglda (ir. I.4S) saiy» ihit PrrHNT.p3Ui 
k ndber VftgUC Oonid lie 

hiifo i»cft moiwflilrficit 7 D-urio^ the 
nkigo tlw ChHllii proknod Euid tUmif^cd 
many temba of Chruituin nmrLyni 
autdide the walk. We knnW tlik 
from Tcraefi n^hi^^h wem afterwirdi 
uiHoribcil on thfl ftepuEohpea when 
rope reatorid tbem. See 

A wf^. toL Sapp, i \iA. aa. a?, m, 99 . 

^ Thu ineLudcj the wnJL aEon^ the 
river from the P. FleTnink to the 
Pijjia AurcliuB (Ponle S^UUi), Sm 
Jordan^ i. I. i>43-3*f. It be 
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l^ert cjf the mwii?m TrailAtLlxiriiui 
to ATI, reachir^ tbv rivor Jiwt north nf 
the rente StJjtO, TlHf Gothw enjnp 
on Ihii Mtk of the riTer wa* for tmm 
the w*[U, and ik prinoipal puijtoae 
wiLJ! to prevent the Romana fromi 
deatcevin^ Milvkn Bridj^e (w 
rroceiauib It w*l undrr Ihe corti^ 
Tuand uf MarviAf, who hid been tha 
tt>nirn4icider of an artny in Fripvenw, 
and iHTived on the iceno afier the 
ucee hvl hc^pin. 
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huge bust Avhicli he ia siuppused to have led agninjst Home he 
would have Lad a mau to every focjt of the wall and an army 
q£ more than 10,000 to spare. He could not have decided that 
he ha<l too few to blockade the city completely^i 

The fitst operation of the Goths was to cut the numeroua 
aqueducts which traversed the Cuinpigna and aupplicd Eome 
with water from the Jjatin hilla. The destruction of these 
magniEcent vvorkfij iilthough it caused aomo mconveidetLCej 
hardly aHected the fortunes of the aiege; but it liud far-reaching 
consequences for the future of Home.* Since tlie third century 
B.o, the city hud been excoUently supplied with pure w^ater, and 
new conduits Lad constantly been built to moot the growing 
needs of the inhabitants. For a thousand years after the act 
of demolition wTought by the Goths^ the Elmans were again^ 
as in the early Eepubhe^ compelled to draw their water froui the 
Tiber and the w'clls. The time-honoured habits of luxurious 
bathing, which had been such a conspicuous feature of their 
civilisation, came tO an end. The aqueducts might eaailv have 
been restored at the end of the war, and doubtless this would 
have been done if Home had again become an Imperial residences 
but the comfort and cleanliness of the people were no object of 
cate to the medieval popes, who regarded the ancient Thermae aa 
part of the unregonerate life of paganism. The long lines of arcades 
w hich crossed the Campagna were alloived to foil into r uin 
The cutting of the aqueducla caused an immediate difficnity. 
There w'as no water to turn the com mi I la which supplied the 
Romans writh breads The inventive brain of Belisarius devistKi 
an expedient. Close to a bridge (probably the Pons Aelius) 
through whose arch the stream of the Tiber boie down with 
coctaiderable forcOp he stretched from bank to bank tense ropes 
to which he attached two boats, separated by a space of tw-o feet. 
Two mills were placed on each boatp and betw-een the Ekiffo 
was suspended the water-wheeb ^duch the current easily turned. 
A bnc of boats was formed, and a aeries of mUia in the of the 
river ground all the com that waa required. The efforts of the 
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unemy to discoucert this ingi^niouB device and break the nmebinea 
by throwing trees and cerjiises into tlio water wore easily thwarted 
by Beliiinriuii; ho atrotclicd aemsi* the stream iron chnios wliicli 
formed an im|iaaaablti barrier against all dnagerous obstacles 
that loiglit harm Mb boay or wheels. 

The Homans chafed umlor the hardships which the first days 
of the aiego brought upon them and which seemed likely 
increase. Witigia, informed of their discontent by deserters, 
thought that Bellsariijs, under the influence of public opinion, 
might be induced to relinquish Ms plan of defending Home 
if a favourable proposal were made. He sent envoys, whom 
Bchsarins received hi the presence of his generals and the 
senators. The Gothic spokesman enlarged on the miseries wMeh 
tlie siege nmst inflict on the Homans^ and offered to permit the 
Imperial army to leave tho city nnhormed and with nil their 
property. The reply of Bclisarius was a stern te£u±^. “ 1 tell 
you/' ho saidj “ the time will come when you shall be glad to 
Mde your heads under the thorn hushes and ahull bo unable to 
do so. Homo bclonp to us of old. You ha ve no right to it. It 
is impossible for Bclisarius to surrender it, while he is alive.” 

A grand attempt to take the city by assault soon followed. 
The walls were attacked in various places^^ but evesn^whero the 
besiegers w^ere repelled. The fighting w'aa particularly severe 
near the Aurelian Gato^ west of the Tiber, where the Goths 
attacked the great quadrangular ^lausoleuni of Hadrian, and the 
defenders, hard pressed, hurkd statues down upon the encmyA 

Eelisarius, though he oixaily e^epreased complete ccnfidcncci 
was w'ell aware of the dangers aud ciifliculties of his situation, 
and knew that success was hardly posable unless new troo|>s 
came to Ms aid. He wnoto a letter to Juatiiijan, in wiiich ha 
reported his operations and urged in the strongest language his 
need of reinforccnicnts. “ So ^r,'^ he wrote, ” all has gone weU, 
whether our succor bo due to valour or to fortune, but in order 
that this success may continue, it behoves me to daebra plainly 
w hat it behovaB yon to do. Though God orders all thin^ as 
He vvillsj yet men are praised or blamed according to their bucccbs 
or failure. I^et arms end soldiers be sent to ns in such uuDibers 
that henceforward wc may vrago the war on terms of equaUty, 
Let the conviction penetrate your mind, O Emperor, that if 

* h Wda Mlplxiwd that ihs Gothic iownfl Ml Jvfld. on Ihia day wvtv 00,000, 
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the barbarianR overcomo iia now, we shnll not only jonx 
donkinion of Itjily but Urn army al&o, and besides this we sliall 
suffer the iuiinentie disgrace of failure, not to speak of tlie shame 
of bringing min on the Homans who preferr^ loyalty to your 
throne to their own safety. Understand that it is not possible 
t<i hold Home long with ever so large a host. It is surrounded by 
open country and, not being a seaport, it is cut off from supiiUes. 
The HoniuDs are now' friendly^ but if their hardships are pro¬ 
tracted the pinch of famine will force them to do many thiugs 
against their ow'n w'ishes. For myself^ I kuow that my life belongs 
to your 3ilajes|y, and 1 ehaU not be forced out of this place while 
1 live. But consider how such an end to the life of Bclisarius 
would ftlicct your rcjmtatioti.” ^ 

The Emperor had despatched rcinforcementB in December 
under Valerian and ^lartin, but they spent the winter mouths in 
Greece and liad not yet arrived. On receiving the urgent appeal 
of his general^ Justinian ordered them to proceed without delay^ 
and prepared to raifle a new armament. Meau^vhilcj on the day 
following the Gothic assault^ Belisarius sent the w'onieu and 
children and the slaves who were not employed in garrison duties 
out of the city. Some travelled by boat down the Tiber, others 
dejiarted by the .4ppmn Way, The enemy made no attempt 
to hinder their departure. The artisans and tradespeople, whose 
oeeupation was almost gone, were drafted into the garrison^ mixed 
with the regular soldJera, and i)aid a small w'oge for their services.^ 
Enraged, perhaps, at the failure of his attack, Witigis put to 
death the aeuatoTS w'hom be kept at iiiivetina as hostogeSp except 
a few who managed to escape. It was an act of barbarity wlilch 
was seldom practised^ and was as useless as it was cmeL At 
the same time he occupied Portus, at the mouth of the Tiber. 
This wua a serious blow to the besieged, for Portus had for 
centuriea been the port of Home, with which it was connected 
by an excellent road and a tow'patii along the right batik of the 

^ [ hfltc niiirDducfU a gcKKi pari ul tn upea lbi> aatca nf ihtt U-mpIo of 
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river, m tlmt heavy barges kden with aupplies conk] be towed 
up by oxea witbout the aid of oai^ or sails. The older harbour 
of Osthi^ over aguitist Portnap remained in the bands of the 
Rotnajis, but tliere was no towfiath, so that the river traffic 
from hero depended cm tlie wind. Moreovorp w^hen the Cotha 
threw a garrjssou of a tbou^nd men into Fortus, boats could not 
anebor at Ostial and woru forced to put in at Antiunip a day’s 
journey distant.^ The secretary of ^lisanu^ regret® that IMM) 
men could not have been spared to secure rortua^ w htth wm ko 
strong that even so few could Lave held it. 

About three weeks later ^lartin and Valerian arrived with a 
force of 1600 cavalry, mostly Huns und Slavap and they suc^ 
ceeded in eluding the Gotlis and entering Rome. SortiEis w^ere 
carried out after their arrival with nniform siiccesat whiesh 
Bclisarius ascribed to the superiority of hb well-trained mouikted 
archers; and, if he could have had hia wa)% he wmuld have eon- 
tijiucd to wear down the enemy by constant small sallies, in 
which little was risked. But the army, rendered conhdent 
through their successes and conrinced of their superiority to 
the barbarians, clamoured for a pitched battle^ and their leader, 
weikried by their importunities, reluctantly yielded. A general 
action was fought in the north of the city^ on both sides of the 
rivet^ and the Romans, routed by sheer weight of numbers, were 
driven back ivithin the walls. 

Towards the end of June the besieged began to feel the 
pinch of hunger and disease. Tbere was only enough coni to 
feed the soldiers, and the Qoths tightened the blockade, hitlierto 
conducted with remarkable negligence, by constructing a fortress 
at the j unction of two aqueducts commanding the Appian and 
Latm Ways..^ The dti^us ^ urged Beliiyirius to risk a battle f 
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He refiused, but hold out proiniaefi tlmt burge roiuforDements fliuJ 
Esupplics would soon arrive. Tlie prospect of approaching rclicl 
was bftfiod only oo rumour^ and he sent his aecrctary Ptocopioa 
to Gampauia to discover whether tho report was true^ to collect 
provision BhipSj and to Bend to Ttonie aU the troops that could 
be spared from the garthons of the Canipaniau tow^na. Procopius 
left Rome at night by the southern gate of St. Paul, and, eluding 
the Goths, reached Naples and executed his orders. Some time 
afterwards Relisarius sent Antonina to Naples^ wherej in a place 
of safety* she might help, with her considerable capacity for 
organisation, in the task of sending relief to Rome. She found 
that Procopius had already raised f)00 soldieia and had loaded a 
large iiurnber of vessels with coru. But the reiuforcoments, so 
anxiously awaited, had not yet oome» though they were on their 
way. They seem to have arrived in the month of November.^ 
3000 Isauriaiiii disembarked at Naples and 1800 cavalry at 
Otranto. Of their coniniaiiders the most distmgUiishe<l was Johu, 
the nephew of Vitalian, one of the bravest and most skilful 
officers who serv^ed under Belisarius.® 

In the meantime the army of Witigis was auffering, as well as 
the Romans, from famine and disease, it was steadily deelining 
Ln numbers w-hen the discouraging tidiogs came that new forces 
were on their way to the relief of Rome. The 3000 iBOiurians 
were sent by oea to Ostia, hut John, the nephew of Vitalian, 
with his 1800 cavalry and the 500 who had been raised by 
Procopiusj marched by the Appian Way, followed by a train of 
waggons bden with food. To prevent the Goths from iutor- 
cepting them in force, Belisarias arranged a strong sortie on the 
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caihp Q^r tlio Flni^iinian Gate. It wan completoly fiucoeasful; 
the Gotha were utterly routed, Thia was the turning-point m 
the Kicge. Witigiii de^^puired of taking Rome and sent envoys 
to Belkariiia, the chief of wliom was a diatinguiahed but uuniLnied 
Italian. 

The cQUversfttioii between the general and the spokesman of 
the Gotha is reporteti by Ptoeopiua, aud^ aa we may safely assume 
that he had returned to Rome and was present at the inter¬ 
view, it b possible that he has given, at least ]>artly, the tenor of 
the dialogue. 

Wc know and ytiU know thni thi* war ha» gODQ badly far 1m tb 
of ua It is stupEd to persist ia siiflcrtng with no pmajKot of rrlicf, and 
it behoves the leiuJers of both bolligerenl^ to consider ibo safety o( their 
taen innU^od of their own reputaljoas, and to sn^k a aolutiom wLfeb wJU bo 
fair both to tbcmselvcs and to their enemy. Wo bavo therefore come 
with eertajn prO|}Oiukl£L But we reqUL'at ypu to intemipt us al pneo if 
anything we say appears luireiuonAble.^ 

BeHAt^rimr 1 have no objeotion to the intendew taking the form of a 
conversutiDn. But [ hope yaitr propotiahi will be Jiiat and pacide. 

In coaling against ns, your ^ends and aJlies> ^-ith aimod forcc^ 
you Bomaiui have acted unjiifftly. Remember that the Gotlis did not 
wrest Italy from the Homans, Lut Odovaear overthrew the Eniptenor and 
fstahlLalied a tyranny. Then Zeno, wishiiig to deliver the IiLod,® but 
being himseLf unable to subdue Odovacar, indii^ced mir king Thoodenc^ 
whn waa ihon threatejiing Constantinople, to puiusJi Qdovacar for the 
wrong lie did to Auguituluii and to undertAhe the gowmmcnfc of ItAly 
for t\w. future. It wjw thuK that we Goths were ciitablighed in Italy* and 
we Lave ohseivtJ thru law’s and the constitution of the l^mpire m faithfully 
as ojiy of the Kmpervra of the past. Kcithcr Theoderic nor any of hTa 
snceeasors has e^'i-r ensrCteti a law. We h&vo ^owtj scrupnloiis respect 
for the nsliBion of the RomaDB. No ItAlion ho* ever been fo]vih|y con¬ 
verted to Arifinisni, no GothiE^ convert has been fomd to return to bis old 
creed. Wo have reserved all the poets in the civil service fur Italians, 
no Got h bos ever been appointed. Tbc liunumn have hod a yearly cansul 
nommated by the Emperor of the East. But you* thoiigh for ten years 
you alJowcd OduvAcar'a barbarians to opproos Italy, nre now attempting 
to take it from those who lire legally in possession of it. Depart hence, 
w-ilh your property and the plunder you have seized. 

BftisarivA. You have spoken at length* ond dLungviiuniisly, lliooderie 
was fltmt by Keno against Odovacar, btit not on the condition that he shouM 
bimselt be master of Italy. For what would the Emperor have gniried 
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m mplaoLrtg one tyrant by another ? The object was to restow lury 
to the Imporml aTJthorily+ Throderic did well in has dealings witb Oflciva- 
car^ but m refitting to restore ihe land to ila Lrtn3 lord. J 

wOl never hand over the Emperor^s teiritary to nny one else. 

Em'otf. ^Vllhough ati present know perfectly well that what we said 
Is true, we have not tfomo to bandy arguments Wo mo willing to sur¬ 
render the rieh islsjid of SteOy^ wliich is bo ImportaEit to you for tho 
Bceiuity of Africa. 

We thank yon. And wo on om* [lart an? prepared to 
DiirTcudej- to yon tho whole OHland of llritain* whJoli belongs to im frona 
of old and is far iMger tlkOJi SkUy. Wo cannot accept such a favour 
without giving nn equivalent. 

Emoif. Well, what do you say if we add Campania or Kaplca ? 

I havc no powers to dispose of ihe Emperor n property. 

Envoy- \Vc would undertakD to pay a yearly tribute to iho Em^scror^ 
lam only'cmjw>werod to keep the Lmd fur its legal lord. 

Envoy. Thin we muflt aond an cmbaafiy to the Eruperor and negotiate 
witii him, For tliis purpose we musit ask yon to ccmcluiie an artaistiee 
for a dchiiiLe time. 

B€lisanK 4 - Be it so. It shaJ! never be said that 1 put obstacles in 
the way of a pcaeoful BettEement. 

We mny take tlio later part of this cod versa t ion as a geDuinc 
report. Nor ia it improbable tbftt the Italiaii delegate of the 
Gotha raised the question of tho constitutional position of Italy 
and tho legitim&cy of the Ostrogothic government. If ao, it La 
intcrcstiiig to observe that lioth his argument and the reply of 
Bellsnriiis miarepresented historical facts. On the Gothic aide 
it was stated that Odovacar^a offence, in the eyes of Zeno, lay 
in tlio dethronement of Komulaa Augustulus, whereas &no 
regarded Augustulus as a usurper^ and it was out of respect for 
the rights of Julius Kepos that he at first refused to recognise 
Odovftcar. But ho did recognise him sab^qucntly, so that 
Odovaesr, at least during the later years of his roignj was as 
little a " tyrant ” as Thcodcric himself. Belisarius distorted 
facta more seriously . lie completely ignored the definite agree¬ 
ment conoltidcd between Theoderic and the Emperor Aimatasius, 
It was on this agreement that the legitimacy of Ostrogpthic rale 
restedj and its existence ins^aMilated the aigiimcnt of BeUsarius. 
It is not too much to read between the lines that Procopius 
himself considered that legally the Gotha had a good case. 

WTiile Bdisarius was receiving the envoys the reinforcements 
were arriving at Ostia. Tho same night he rode down to the 
port and arranged that the provisions should be transported up 
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the rivet and that the troops should niarch to Rome ^tbout 
delay. His confidence that the enemy would not interfere with 
the operationa waa jub-tified by the o^entH The Firrangemcnta 
for an annistice of three months were then completed, nostages 
w-erc interchanged p and a gunranteo was given that even if the 
truce were \iointcd in Italy, tho envoys should be allowed to 
retuni unharmed from Coitstantinoplc* 

Rome re victualled, but the Gotlis in thdr tamps and 

fortresHes were suffering from want o! food. The secretary of 
Belkarius observes that the cmise of this scarcity was t he lm|)eriaJ 
sea-power, which prevented them from receiving the impoHa 
on which Italy depended. The shortage of focid decided Witigia 
to remove his garrisons from Portus, Centumcellae (CivitA 
Vecchift)^ and AJbanum, and these places were promptly occupied 
by Imperial troops. The Gotha complained of this action as a 
breach of the tmcei but EeliaaritLs laughed at them. He cer¬ 
tainly put a free iiiterprctatjou on the meanibg of an armistice, 
lie sent JohOj in command of 2000 troopSp to spend the rest 
of the \\iiiter on the borders of Picenum, ^itli instructioiiB that, 
in case the enemy should break the truce^ he wna to swoop down 
on the Picentine territory^ plunder itp and make slaves of the 
Gothic women and children. 

About this time the attention of Bclisariua waa directed to 
the situation of ooithem Italy, where the iuhabitanta were 
watching the struggle with lively interest* Proumeut. cltkcns 
of Milan, along withDatius the archbishop, succeeded in reaching 
Rome, and begged him to send a small force to the north, aaaiir- 
ing him that it would be an ea^ty matter not only to hold Milan 
but also to procure the revolt of the whole province of IJguria. 
Belisarius conBented to the plan, but he could not e.vecute it 
during the truce, and the Milanese emissarica remained at Rome 
for the winter. 

Soon after this a tragic Incident occurred, which, if we may 
believe the secretary of j^llsarius, was connected with domestic 
scandals in the geiierara household. ’^Micn Witigis w as prepar¬ 
ing to march <m Rome, Pmesidius, a distinguished citizen of 
Riivenua, rode with a lew sen^anta to Spoletium with the 
puri>ose of jomiug the liniTemlist cause. The only valuablea 
he carried with him were two daggers with sheaths richly adorned 
with gold and gems. He halted at a church outside Spoletium, 
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which WM then held by Constantine. Tlib general lieaid about 
the precious daggers, and sent one of his foUowcrs to the church, 
who forced Praesidiua to surrender his treiuiUTO. i’raeaidiiis 
went on to Homo, intent on complaining to Belisarius, but the 
emergencies and dangers of the siege hindered him from troubling 
the conimnndor with his private grievance. As soon as tbe 
truce had beirn arranged lie made his complaint and demanded 
redress. Belisarius urged Constantine to restore the weapons, 
but in vain. Then one day, as ho was riding in the Forum, 
Piaesidlus seiaed hk bridle, and loudly demanded whether it 
was permitted by the lmi>erial laws that when a suppliant 
arrived from the camp of the enemy he should be robbed of 
Lis property. Belisarius was compelled to promise that the 
doj^rs should be restored, and siutmioning Constantine to a 
private room, in the presence of other generals, told him that 
he must give up the daggers. Constantine replied that he 
would rather throw them into the Tiber. Belisarius called hJs 
guards. “ I suppose they are to slay mo,” said Constantine. 
“Certainly not,” said Belisarius, "but to force your aitnour- 
hearcT to restore the daggers." But Constantino, believing that 
he was to die, drew’ bis dagger and tried to stab Belisarius in 
the belly. Starting back, Belisarius seized Beasas and sheltered 
himself behind him, while Valerian and Ildiger dragged Con¬ 
stantine back. Then the guards came in, wrested the weapon 
from Constantine, and removed him. Some time afterwards he 
was put to death. 

His execution was severely coudenmed by Procopius, who 
denounces it as the only impious act ever committed by Ecli- 
sarius, and an net out of keeping ivith his character, which wag 
distiugtiished by fairness and leniency. This verdict is remark¬ 
able, for at no time would the capital penalty be considered an 
unjust severity in the me of an officer w'bo attempted the lifo 
of his superior. But in his Se^et Procopius supplements 

the story and thereby explains his condcauiatiori of the act. 
If we may believe what he there relates, Constantine was sacri¬ 
ficed to the hatred of Antonina. The scandalous anecdote is 
that when Misarius had discovered in Sicily his wife's dis¬ 
graceful intrigue with Theodosius.^ Constantine expressed his 
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syuipatliy ivith the injured husband, and observed, " If it were 
iny case, 1 would liave slaiu the h'oquui and not the young man." 
The words were reported to Antonina, who bided her time for 
revenge. The affair of Preesidius brought her the op|>ortniiity 
to punish Constantine for his offensive words. Tier persuasions 
induced Belisarius to order the execution, and, aceording to 
Procopius, the Emperor was seriously displcnsed at the death 
oi Bach a capable generals 

Soon after this incident the troco wae luiequivocaUv broken 

by repeated endeavours of the fSoths to steal secretly into Rome. 
They planned to gain an entrance through the aqueduct known 
^ the Aqua Virgo, near the Pincian Gate, but their explorations 
in the tunnel were revealed by the light of their torches. Another 
device was to drgg the guards of a low section of the wall, on 
the north-western side of the city, with the help of two Romans, 
who were bribed. Rut one of them informed Belisarius and 
the scheme was frustrated. On another occasion the Goths 
openly attacked and were repelled. In retaliation for these 
acts Belisarius sent orders to John to descend upon the Piccnthie 
provinces. Some preparations for this eventuality liad been 
made by the Goths. John was opposed by a force under 
Ulitheu.s, an uncle of the king, but the Romans were victorious, 
and Ulithei^ was slain. This battle must have been fought 
somewhere in the southern province of Picenum,^ for John then 
marched to .\iu;tmum (Osimo), Finding that it hod strong 
natural defences, he made no attempt to take it, but marched 
loraard into the northern Picenum and reached Urbinum. 
He judged that Urbinum, like Au-ximum, might be diEcolt to 
capture, and went on to ^iVriminum. In leaving two fortresses 
held by the enemy in his rear, John disobeyed the express 
injunctions of hid commandei^in-cbiel.* But his disobedience 
bad a useful result. Ho shrewdly foresaw that the seizure of 
Ariminum, which is only a day's match from Ravenna, would 
compel WitigLs, fearuig for the safety of the Gothic cUpital, to 
raise the siege of Rome. Ariminum offered no re.sistance, the 
garrison, lied to Ravenna. John }>reaently received a message 
Iroin the Gothic queen. .Matosuntha hated the husband to 


* Pfopiiiim isab^ryf-^rium. of wUch 
Hw chtef Ujwua wtjv Abcurm, AUii- 
mump Finnufij, and AntiilcLKu 
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Tvhfim fill* hhd been united A^irist. het wilb find now abe ita- 
petuoualy proposed to betray Ea^'eana and to taatry John, 
though he niuEt have been ooniplctdy a stranger to her. 

When the news of the fall of Ariminum reached "Rome, the 
Gotlifl immediately burned the palisades of their camps and 
prepared to depart. BelLsarius did not allow them to go un¬ 
harmed. He waited till about half of their host had crossed the 
Milviuii Bridge and then attacked them with all his forces* 
Tlieir losses were considerable. Besides those: who were slain 
in combat many were drowned in the Tiber. Thus the siege 
of Rome, svbich had lasted for a year and nine days, came to an 
end about the middle of MaTch, AJh o38. It had furnished 
Witigis with an opportunity to demonstrato his incompetence, 
and Belisariiis to display his resourcefulness. 

Small as his forces wcrCr Boliafirius seems throughout to Lave 
been sanguine that he wonld be able to ovenrome the resktauce 
of the CkitliH. It had beeti, and was to be, a war of sieges * if 
the enemy had met him in the open field, after the arrival of 
the reinforcements, it is possible that he would have won a 
decisive victory, and the conquest of Italy might have been 
achieved almotat as rapidly as the conquest of Africa* He was 
ashed during the siege of Borne how it was that ha was so 
confident, seeing the disparity in strength between the army 
of the enemy and his own. His reply w'as that he relied on 
the superiority of his tactics, “ Ever since we first met the 
Gotlis/' be said,^ in small cngagenients, I studied the differ¬ 
ences in our tactical methods for the purpose of adapting my 
tactics so as to make up for the inferiority of my numbers. I 
foimd that the chief difference is that almost all out Roman 
troops and our Ilunnic allies are excellent horsc-archers, w^hereos 
the Gotbs are totally unpractised in this form of warfare. Their 
cavalry are accustomeil to use only lances and HW'oids, while their 
bowmicn are immounted and go into battle under the cover of 
their heavy armed cavalry. And bo, except in hand-to-hand 
fighting, their cavalry have no means of protecting themselves 
against the missiles of the enemy and can easily bo out up, and 
their infantry are ineffectual against mounted forces,” But no 
tacticSj hoivevor able, would have succeeded against the Goths^ 

* L 27r 2S. 
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who were brave and well dbciplined, if their arnay had been a^ 
vast m that wliich the historian alleges Witigis Jed againat 
Rome. 


5 0* atiJ EcltsJ of ArimUftm (a.d. GiS) 

After the miamg of the aiege of Rome the scene of war ^hift^s 
northwflrdj to the fortreBsea along the Flaniinian Wav^ in the 
lands of Umbria and Picenumj and to the provLntea beyond 
the Po, where fighting was still to go on for two years lnsfore 
BeliBaritia aucoeeded in capturing the (jothic capital. ^ 

The Fiammian Way, which, traversing the Apennines, con- 
neetod Romo with Ravenna, reached the Iladriatio at Fanum 
Fortunao (Fano), whence, following the coaatj it led to 
Arioiinum, and was continued to Ravenna, The general dis- 
poflition of the belligerent forces in these districts la easy to 
grasps The principal fortified bill towns to the west of the 
Flaniinian Way^ with the exception of FertiHia, were held by 
the Goths, and those to the east, with the exception of Auximum 
(Osimo), by the Romans.^ Ariminiim, as we saw, had been 
somewhat audaciously occupied by John, the nephew of Vitalian, 
with 2000 Isaurians, and Ancona was securely held by Cotion. 

It appeared to Beliaarius that it would be a serious error to 
keep 2000 oxoellent cavalry, who would be Lnvaliiablo in open 
warfare, shut up Ln Arimiuum, only tempting the Goths to 
besiege it. Accordingly, as aoon as the enemy retired from 
Romc,i his first care was to send forward Martin and Ddiger at 
the head of lOOO horsemen to order John to withdraw from 
Aritiiidtun^ and replace his Isaiiriaua by a small force of infantry 
taken from the garrison of Ancona, which could easily spare 
them. As the retreating army of Witigis had diverged from 
the Flamiman highioad in order to av'oid the fort^ of Xamia 
and Spoletium, no obstacle opposed the advance of Martin and 
Udiger until they reached Petra Pertiiaa, “ the tunnelled Rock/' 
a pass between Calcs fCaglJ) and Fonim Sempronu (Fossombrone), 

^ Cp. op. eiL in £ft8. by 4000:. SpoNitlUlDp BJid 
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about twenty-five miles frarn the Hadriotic Sea.^ This pass, 
now knoi™ aa the Passo di Furlo* \s ecciiiratoly described by 
ProeopiuB. The Flaniinian Eoad comes tijj against a high wall 
of rock, on the right of which a river descends with aucb tt rapid 
current tliat it would bo death to attempt to cross it, and on 
the left the predpitoijs cbfl to which the rook belongs rises so 
high that men standing on its summit would api>ear to those 
below like the amaltest birib. The Emperor Yespasiati bored a 
tunnd tbrongh this rock, as an inBcription on the spot records. 
It was a natural fortress, w ell adapted for defence. The Eotnan 
troops who now advanced found it held by a Gothic garrison 
and closed by doors at either end. The Gotlis^ w^ho had their 
women and children with them^ lived in houses outside the 
tuitnel, apparently on the Hadriatic side. ’WTien it was found 
impossible to make any impressioii oa the well-fortified entrance 
to the paj^gage, some men were sent up to the top o( the cliff, and 
dislodging huge fragments of rock they rolled them dowm on 
the Gothic block-houses below* The enemy immediately eiir- 
renderedj and Martin and IldlgeTp leaving a small garrison 
behind them, continued their journey to Fanum, From here 
they had to ride southward to Ancona to pick np a detschment 
of foot-soldiera to replace the Isatiriana at Ariminum, Then 
retracing their steps to Fanum they arrived safely at their 
destination, and deUvered the commands of Bclisarius to John, 
But John declined to obey^ and lea\4ng the foot-soldiers with 
him IMartin and lldiger departed to report the issue of their 
errand to the commander-jn-chief. 

The insubordination of John strikes the note of the subse¬ 
quent Course of the Hainan conduct of the Cbunsels were 
tlivnied, and the commander-in-chief could no longer depend 
on his generals to conform to bis plans, Bclisarius was slow 
and cautious^ but it is probable that, if he had been able to have 
his own way and secure the punctual ol>edience of his subordinates, 
the war would have been shortened, John waa an excellent 
but sometimes over-confident soldier. He was un patient of the 
cautious deliberation of Bclisarius, and doubtless thought tlmt 
he vi^aa himself mote w'ortby of the post of supreme cominanderp 

is JhU'rciHft in tho hjgfa* [md Oil nitlirr aade B.m 

ItmemirU'fl, and W hi little lo iho craai. | be lulFea cf tL TnounUkiu : on lieht 
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Id the preiiitnt the event qjeeciily showed that Beli- 

sarins w^a 3 right* Witigia hud nt> aoouer crossed the Aponninca 
than he addressed himseli to the siege of Ariminum* Failing In 
his assaults, he sat down to take it by hunger^ and the besieged 
were presently raluced to extreme diat-reas (Apdl, a.d- 538). 

Bclisarius meanwhile had begun to advance northward from 
Rome, to carry out uiethodieaLly his plan of rcdneing^ first of 
all, the Gothic fortresses west of the Apenninee. It w^as about 
the middle of the year. Clusiuni and Tnder surreudered on his 
approach* next object would Lave been the rcdnctiou of 
Urbs Vetua, but the exeeution of his plan disarratiged by 
the arrival of reinforcements from the East which noi.v reached 
Picenuni under the command of tlic eunuch Xarses, keeper of 
the EinpHjror’s privy puniOh^ The new army 7000 atrong^ 
consisting of 5000 Roman troops under another Narsea and 
Justin the Master of Soldiexs in lUyricnin, and 2000 Herul 
aiiiiliariea under their own leaders. Such an important addition 
to the lDi|>erial fightiug forces modified the situation, and BelU 
sarins, leaving Urb« Vctna unreduced, tuarched to Picenum to 
confer with Karwes and arrange the future conduct of the war. 
They met at Finnum and a council was held which had weighs 
oonsequences. The urgent question was the relief of Arimmum, 
which was hard pressed and might be forced to Huirender tlrrougb 
hunger* Should the army march to its relief immediately i 
Bchsaiius was opposed to this course on military grounds. So 
long as Aimmum was held by the enemy, an advance against 
the Goths at Ariniinum would expose his rear tp an attack 
from the garrison gf that fortress* The majority of the geueraU 
present agreed;^ and held that no riaks should ^ taken to aave 
John, whose predicament wae due to his own rashness end 
iosubordiiiatioD. XarsiH, who was a personal friend of John^ 
opposed thb view* He pointed out that the disobedience of 
John was a side-bsuc which ought not to afiect their decision* 
After the relief of Ariniinum John could he puniahed for defying 
the commands of Belioarius. But it would be highly inexpedientj 
he argued, coasidering not only the material loss, but abo the 
moral consequences, to allow' an important city and a large 

* They probabii? Limdcd Ancoaiv, rnsnibr, gavA Ifati GdIIib bsltle outajiio 
Sliartlj heiunn tbii VVitigii ha.t\ msHt ttw wiilbl ftftiJ WMM BOTcsrei^ 
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body of trnopa—i^ot to of a vigorous general—to fell 

into the hands of the foe. 

While the council was sitting,, a soldier (rom Ariininiim who 
hed eluded the blockade arrived in the camp with a letter from 
John. Its purport was; “ All our supplies have long since 
i failed us. Unable to resist the enemvt cannot hold out 
against the pressure of the inhabitants, and wdthin seven days 
we shall have telucbantly to Kurrender ourselves and the city, 
Onr extreme necessity is, 1 think, an adequate excuse for an act 
which may appear unbeseemingThis message, simply an- 
nooncing a fact and making no demand for Buccour, Btreiigthened 
whatever effect may Iiave been produced by the arguments of 
Karnes. BelXsanus decided to do all that could be done to save 
Ariminum, though he still felt grave scruples whether it was a 
wise thing to do. 

It would be bold for a modera critic, with the meagre evidence 
at bis disposal, to assert that the hesitatioDs of the commander- 
in-chief were unjustified, but it ia difficult to resist the impreasioQ 
that the course recommended by Nniscs was the right one. It 
required militar)' skiil, but when Belisorius set hie mind to the 
problem be solved it triumphantly. In order to mitigate the 
danger from Auximum, he posted a thousand men to the earSt 
of it near the coast. A large force was sent by sea to Ariniinum 
under the command of Ildiger, w'ho was instructed not to dis¬ 
embark imtd a second army^ whichT led by Martin, was to niareh 
along the coast road^ approached the city. Martin, when he 
orrivwl, was to light many more frres than were required, in 
order to deceive the enemy as to the number of his tioop. 
Belisariiis, accompanied by Narses, led the rest of the army by 
an inland mountainous route with the purpose of descending 
on Ariminurn from the north-west.* For the full succ^ of the 
plan it was necessary that the arrivals of the three armies on the 


* TllP only ifidicntion thsit Pro- 
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ficcD^ rHoilU be tircied to coiiicid-e. At a tlay ft jotimey from 
Ariuiiiiuiti n few Gk>th 3 i f< 3 U m with the army of BelisariuSn aiid 
hftnily walbed that they were In the presence of an enemy till 
Roman arrows b<jg;ftn to work havoc among them* Some felh 
others crnw'led woimdcd behind the shelter of rocks. From 
their ooncealnieiit they could see the standards of Boliftait^, 
and they received the impression of an army far m oxcefta of ita 
actual numbers. In the night they made their way to the camp 
of Witigis at Ariminum. and smving at mid-day repented the 
approach of llelisariiis with an innumeirable host. The Goths 
immediately formed in battle order on the northern side of the 
city and s^nt the afternoon looking towards the hiUs. When 
night fell and they were composing tbemselves to rest, they 
suddenly saw to the Bouth-east the bbse of the fires which had 
been kindled by the tToop of IJartiiL. They realised that they 
were in danger of being surrounded^ and passed the night in 
terron When morning camo and they looked out to sea, they 
beheld ft great armament of hostile ships appronching. In fear 
and confusion they broke tip their camp^ and no man thought 
of anything but reaching the shelter of Ravenna. If the garrison 
of the city had ruahod out and dealt death among the panic- 
stricken to^tives, Procopius thought that tbe war might Lave 
ended there and then. Rut the soldicta of John were too 
exhiiuftted by their privations to selae the moment. 

lldlgcr and the troops who had come by sea were the first 
to arrive in the abandoned camp of the barbarians. Bebaarius 
arrived at mid-day. When he met John, pale and gaunt with 
hunger, ho eonld not forbear remarking that he ought to thank 
lldiger. John dryly replied that his gratitude was due not to 
Udiger but to Xarscs, 

§ 7. in ihe Imperial Artnif 

The relief of AriniinumT acctimpfishcd without the loss of a 
single hfe, was a new proof of the mlUtaiy capacity of Bcliaariiia, 
but it was a moral triumph for SaTseSj aince but for his iafiuenoe 
it would never have been undertaken. Distrust and division 
ensued between the commander-m-chief and the chamberlain, 
and the blotMilcsa victory hardly compensated for the injuries 
which this duisenaion inflicted on the Ln^jerial cause. NartoS 
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felt, and his friends eonvinted him, that it vtw beneath the dignity 
of his office to act in subordination to a general, and bo deter- 
minetl to use the forces which be had brought to Italy according 
to his own digcrotiotL In accordance with this resolution he 
excused himself repaitedly from complying with requesta or 
orders from Delisarius, who at length convoked a military council 
to dear up the situation. 

At this council Beliaarjus did not at first insist upon his rights 
as eominander-m-chief or rebuke Narses for disobedience, Ho 
pointy out that the enemy were far from being defeated; 
Witigis had still an army of tens of thousands at Bavenna; 
the situation in Ligiuia was serious; Auximum with Its latga 
and valiant garrison was still uncaptuied, as well as other strong 
places like Urbs \ ettis. He proposed that a portion of the army 
shoidd be sent to Liguria, to the rescue of aiilan, which wae in 
grave peril, and that the remaining fortes should be employed 
a^inst the Gothic fortresses south and west of the Flaminian 
AVay, and first of all against Auximum. Naraes replied. Ffe 
couteuded that it was inexpedient that all the Imperial forces 
should bo concentrated on the two objecta of Auximum and 
iJilam Jjjt Beliaarius undertake these enterprises, but ho 
would attempt the conquest of the Aemilian province. This 
would have the probable advantage of retaining the niain army 
of the Goths at Eavenna, so that they would be unable to send 
aid to the places attacked by Belisarius. But Belisarius was 
opposed to any plan which involved a dissipation of forces, and 
he decided to assert his authority. He produced a letter which 
the Emperor had recently addressed to the commundere of the 
troops in Italy, it wss conceived in these ter inn; 

'* In sending Narsea our purser to Italy we do not invest 
him with the command of the army. It is our uish that 
wiisariiis alone shall lead the whole army as seems good to 

ffim, and it beho^'es you aU to obey Wm tn the inierett o/ owr 
State” 1 

In the last phrase there was a possible ambiguity of wliich 
A arses at once took ad vantage, interpreting it as a reservation 
luiiitmg the duty of obedience. The plan of Belisarius, he said, 
IS not in the interest of the State, and therefore wo are not 
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bound to obuy him. It nmy seem diffieult to that 

JuAtini^rL Intended to lay dawn a principlo which logioaliy l&d 
to naJlitiiry iiiuiTcbyj fiinco it was ,opon to eveiy coinmandor to 
take a different view nf the wiedom of a strategic plan. Yet 
we cannot cona^ider it inijHJsaible that the insertioii of the woidfl 
“ in the interest of tha Stolewas deaigtied as a check on the 
authority of the conmiander-in-chief. For if the Emperor had 
really meant to enjoin nnconditioiuii obediencep the phrase in 
question v?ns entirely iiiiiiee4iaaaTy+ TTie fact that the trosted 
keeper of his privy purse should have been choaen for a mUitary 
mission lends colour to the snspiciou that Justinian was dis* 
satisfied with the progress of the war, and doubtful whether 
Belisarius was conducting it with the necessary energy. It 
would be going too far to auggest that he wished to deprive 
BcUsarius of Iho undivided glory of conquering Italy, thongh 
we are told that this was the pcrsocal object of Narscs. 

Belisarius was not in a position to enforce hie claims^ and he 
had sufhcient Bclf-reatruint to avoid an actual breach. Matters 
were smoothed over for the tiiufip and the co-operation of the 
commanders, though it was far from cordial, continued. A 
large force woii dejspatched against Urbs Vetas, and Belisarius, 
again poatfxniing his mtention of reducing Au.^inimnp marched 
to the siege of, Urbinum^ acconipanied by Narses and John. But 
the forces of the rival commanders did not mingle; they eucauiped 
separately on the eastern and w'estern aides of the city. The 
garrison of Urbrnum, w'liich is situated on a high hUl at a 
strenuous day^s iourney from Ariniinqm, refused an invitation 
of Bolisarius to surrender; they hadabundLLucc of provisions and 
trusted in the strength of the city. Xarsca^ deeming the place 
impregnablcj considered it waste of time to remamp and, with* 
drawing to Arimmuni, sent John^ at the head of ah his forces, 
against Caeaena. Failing to take this place, John, who was 
impatient of sieges, advanced agaiiist Forum Ckimolii (Imola), 
which he captured by surprise, and then ea^iy subjugated the 
whole Aciiiiljun province. 

idoanw'hile fortune played into the hands of Belisarius. 
Urbinum was sup]>)icd by u single spring. It suddenly ran 
dr)% and deprived of water the Goths eoulci only capit-ulata. 
Names is said to Imve received the news of this success with 
deep chagrin. 
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^ 8. Siege and Ma^saare af Mihn {a.d. 1)39) 

It was now December (A.D. 538) ^ and Bclbariu:& decided that 
it was inopportune then to attempt the siege ol Atixiuiiiin, 
which pfuiiiitjed to prove a ciiQicu]t eEterprise. He left a large 
force in Fimmrn to protect the country against the ravages of 
the gnTxisoiij and marched himself to Urba Vetna, where pro¬ 
visions were already ninitiiig short. The place could hardly 
have been taken by assaiilL It Is a natural strongboldj requirmg 
no artificial fortificatiottB,—built on an aiolatcd hill rising out 
of hoUow country. This hill, level at the top, is precipitous 
below, and is surrounded by diffa of the same height^ between 
which and the hill itself flow^ a large and impassable river, 
according to PrcjcopiuSy entirely etLCincling tbo hill^except at one 
point whei*e tlie city could be approached from the cliffs. At 
the present day, Or%'iefo is not enmaunded by water. Tlie river 
Pagtia flows round the northern and eastern aides of the hill, 
to join the river Chiana, but on the south and w^est there is no 
auch naturiil moat. It La supposed that the Paglia may have 
changed its course.* Hunger vras the only w'capon which could 
avail against a brave garriaon, and the Goths, when they had 
been reduced to consuming hides softened in W’ater, stirreudered 
at l^t to BeUsarius (apriog^ 539). 

In the meantime important events had been happening 
beyond the Po. Innuedlately after the Goths had raised the 
siege of Rome, Belisarius, in fulfilment of hLs promise to Datius, 
the jirchhishop of Milan, had sent 1000 Isaurians and Tliraciahs 
under the command of Mundllas to Liguria (April, a.1>. 538). 
They went by iiea from Porto to Genoa, and, crossing the Pn, they 
succeeded in occupying Milan, Beigaiiimn, Coinum, Xovariut 
and all the strong places of inland Liguria except Ticinum 
(Pavia), On hearing the news Witigis sent hia nephew Uraiaa to 
reofjvcr Milan, and he receivetl powerful aid from abroad. 

Theodebert, grandson of Chindwig, had succeeded his father 
Theoderic aa king of Austrasia in A.TJ. 533. l^esidcs the 
Aiistraeiau duuimion on both sides of the Rhine, with iU capital 
at Metz, he ruled over a portion of Aquitania and a pent ion of 
Burgundy which Imd recently been conquered by his uncles. We 

^ Cp. JliMjgkm, iv, tJv saa 
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possess a letter which, lie wrote to .Tufltinkn, probably in an early 
stage of the war, offering escuHea for his failure to Bend to Italy 
a force of 3000 men which he had promhisd. As he styles 
Justickiaa father," ^ it may be inferred that the Emperor 
formally aclopted him m a son when he sought an assurance of 
the co-operation of the Franks before the outbreak of the w^ar. 
But Theodobert vras anLbilious and treacherous, and his filial 
relation to Justinian w'aa no obstacle to his policy of playing fast 
and looBc between the two bcUigerEnta, At this crisb he reaolved 
to asabst the Goths^ and IO,OCK) Burgundians crossed the Alps 
to oo-opcrftle with Urains. Ho Bophisticnlly professed that he 
was not violating his ooavention with the Emperor, because no 
Fninka were in the army; the BurgundiaiLS, forsootbi were 
acting as an independent jieople, without his authorityThe 
Gk>thic and Burgundian forces blockaded iLilaris w hich Muncblaa 
held ’ivith only 300 soldiers as the rest of his force had been 
distributed in the other Ligurian fortresses,^ The able-bodied 
cBiliiiti iuhabltauts were therefore called upon to take part Lu 
the defence. 

After the relief of Ariminuni, Bolisarius despatched a large 
army under ihirtiti and LUiaris to the retiof of Milan^ These 
commanders encamped on the southern hank of the Po; they 
were afraid to face the host of bnrhariaus who were besieging 
the city. MuncUIos despatched a messengerp who managed to 
evade the sentinels of the enemy, to plead the urgent need of 
the besieged^ and was sent back with proniLsea of speedy aid^ 
which jSlartin and Ubaiis made no effort to fulfil. At last, after 
a delay so long that it amounted to treason to the Imperial CausCp 
they wrote to Beliaarius^ representing their forces as hopelessly 
inadequate to cope w^ith the enemy and requesting him to send 
John and Just in, w'ho were in the neighbouring province of 
Aemilta, to reinforce them. Belisarius complied, but John and 
JiistiiL refused to move without the authority of arses. Bcli- 
sarius wroto to Narses+ w'ho gave the requisite order. John 
proceeded to collect ships for the purpose of crossing the Po, 
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but before bia preptiratiouB were completed he fell ill Thus 
delay enaued upon delay, and mnsauwhile the unhappy inhabit- 
aiita of Mihiii were stan ing. When they were mluocd to feeiUng 
on dogs and tujee, GotLic envoys waited on AlundiJaa, invitin'* 
him to capitulate on the condition that lie and all hie soldiera 
Hhodd have their hvea spared, Ho waa ready to accept those 
terms if they would a^eo to spare the inhabitants. But the 
Gotb, who were infuriated against the disloyal Ligurians, did 
not conceal their dotemaination to wreak a bloody vangeance, 
lllundilas therefore refused, but his hands were eoou forced. 
He attfliupted to induce the soldiers to make a despmto sally 
against the foo, but, worn as they were by the sufferings of the 
siogo, they had not tho counige to embrace so forlorn a liopc. 
They compelled their leader to agree to the terms which the 
Goths had proposed, 

Mundilas and the soldiers were placed in honourable captivity, 
in Bccorthmee with the agreoment. 5filaii and Lta iuhabitanta 
felt the full fury of a host of savages. All the adult males, 
who according to Procopius numbered 3()0,000, were massacred ; 
all the women were presented as ulavos to the Burgundians. The 
city itself waa nmed to the ground. It was tho wealthiest and 
most populous town in Italy then, as now, and if Procopius is 
near the truth in his estimate of the number of males who were 
slain, it must have been nearly as populous os it is to-day.^ 

In the long scries of dolibereto inhumsuities recorded In the 
annals of mank ind, the ncolossal massacre of Milan is one of the 
most flagrant. Hiatorians have passed it over somewhat lightly. 
But the career of Attila offera no act of ivar so savage as this 
vengeance, carried out by the oidcra of the nephew of the Gothic 
king. It givea us the true measure of the instincts of the 
Ostrogoths, claimed by some to have been the moat promising 
of the German invaders of the Empire. 

Keparntus, the Praetorian Prefect of Italy, waa fmmd in 
tho city. lie was the brother of Pope Vigilius, but this did 
not save him. He was cut in pieces and thrown to the dogs. 
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CeTventimi3j^ another brother, escaped to DalniatJa, and went 
on to ConKta.ntinople to announce the calamity to Justkuan. The 
fall of MilaUf which happeiied tow arda the end of March ® (a.d. 
5S9}, led to the iinmcdiate recovery of all TJguria by the Goths. 
The news came aa a heavy blow to EeliaariiiB^ but it waa an 
irre.’^tible proof of the unwisdom of cli^nded mffitaty autherity 
by which the Ertipetor hlniHeU could not fail to be impressed^ 
Belisariiia wrote to him exphiitung all the circumstances and 
showing where the blame rested. Jostiniuii inflicted no pimiah- 
mont on those who were in fault,* but he immediately recalled 
Narses^ and in language which wm not ambiguoua conflrmed 
the supreme authority of Beliaarius.^ 

19, 5%e and Capture of Aviiimmn [a.d. 52^% Slay to November) 

In the meanwhile Witigis, w'hile the fate of Liguria still 
reniamcd undecided, was seriously alarmed for the safety of 
Eavenna. The Romans were firmly established at Arimiaiim 
and Urbinumj and he expected that at any moment Belisarius 
might ad^-^ance against his oapitaL Early in the year he resolved 
to seek foreign help. He ^t applied to Wacho, king of the 
Langobardi, who dw'cllcd beyond the Danube. But no succour 
was forthcoming from this quarter. Wacho, who was an ally 
of the Emperor, did not conaider it expedient to imitate the 
double-dealing of the treacherous Franks. The Goths then 
conceived the idea of appealing to a greater power, the king of 
Persia himself. They argued, with truth, that Justinian would 
not have embarked on hia enterprise in the West if he had not 
been ©eciirod in the East by the peace wLich he had conoluded 
with Chosroes. If they could suceeed in erubroiling him in u 
war with Persia, it would he impossible for hiin to continue 
the war in Italy. As the only practicable route to Persia lay 
through Imperial territoiy, it would have been difficult to send 
Gothic ambassadors. By Imgo bribes two Ligurian pric^ts^ who 
could travel without exeitiog suspicion^ were induced to under¬ 
take the missioD, and they stiececded in reaching the court of 
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CluJsroes and delivering a letter froni Witigis. Thia appeal 
waa hardly the chief motive which dctcrniLned Chosroes to reopen 
hostilitiea, but undoubtedly it produced ita effect. It must 
have Lmpreesed upon him that in considering his foreign polity 
it would be wist) to take account of the situation iii the we&leni 
Mediterranean- He reBolvcd on war, as Witigia hoped, but his 
opcratioiia began too late to rescue Witigis Irom disaster. 

The report that negotiations wore passing between Havenna 
and Ctesiphon reached Justinian (in June), and inclined him to 
the idea of ending the Italian war by a comproniiso as soon aa 
possible, so as to set Beliaaiius free to take eominand on the 
eastern frontier. He accordingly released the Gothic envoys 
whom he had detained for more than a yoar,^ and promised to 
send arabosaadors of Lia oum to discuss peace. When these 
Goths arrived in Italy, Belisariiw would not allow them to proceed 
to Eavenns till Witigw surrendered the Roman envoys, Peter 
Slid Athanasius, who had been held prisoners for four years.* 
The Emperor rew'arded these men for their sers'ices bv creating 
Peter Master of Offices, and Athanssius Praetorian Prefect of 
Italy. 

Italy indeed needed peace. Agriculture had cessed in the 
provinces devastated by war, and in Liguria and Aemilia, in 
Etruria, Umbria, and Picenum the inhabitants were dying of 
hunger and disea.se. It was said tliat in Picenum alone'50,000 
tillers of the soil perished. Procopius noted the emsoiation, 
the livid colour, and the n'ild eyes of the people, sufferiog either 
from want of food, or from a surfeit of indlgestihle substitutes 
like acom bread. Cannibalism oocuircd, and a ghastly story 
was told ol two women who lived in a lonely bouse near Ariminum 
where they offered u night’s lodging to paasens-bv. They killed 
seventeen of these guests in their sliscp and devoured their flesh. 
Tlie eighteenth woke up os the cannibals were about to despatch 
him; he forced them to confess, and slew them. Scattered 
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ovet the country-Bides were the imburied corpses of thoae who 
had died while they sought with fcchk haodjs to te^ir hkcle^ of 
grass from the groyjid. The Imperial armies suffered little, 
for thoj received a constant supply of provisions by sea from 
Calabria and SiciJy, 

Eelisanus In the meantime prosecuted his plans. He con¬ 
sidered it essential to capture Aiiximum and Faesiilae before he 
advanced upon Havenna. PJacLog ilartin and John at Deftona 
(Tortona) to defend the line of the Po against Umias^ he sent 
Justin and Cyprian to blockade Faesulao, and imdertoob hioiseLf 
the most important of his hisks, the siege of Auxinmm, These 
two sieged occupied mom than sU months (AprD to October or 
November^ a^d, 539) J 

The army on the Po succeeded^ as Belisarius anticipated^ in 
hindering Umias from marclung to the aid of Faeaulac. The 
two hosts, reluctant to risk a trial of strength, reiuamed immobile 
on the banks of the river, till a new enemy appeared upon the 
scene. The Franks regarded the eakmities of Italv as an 
opportunity for themselves and were as perfidjona towards the 
Goths aa towards the Empire ; and Theodebert himself, at the 
head (it is said) of 100,000 men, descended from the Alps lor the 
plunder and destruction alike of Goths and IniperialisLs, mth both 
of whom they had recently sworn alliance, Procopinij describes 
t heir equipment. There were a few mounted spearmen in attend- 
anco OQ the king, the rest were infantry armed with a sword, a 
shield, and an axe. The axe (/rattciscii), solid and double-edged^ 
with a very short w'ooden hancUo, was a weapon for hurling not for 
wielding. At the finst onset of battle a shower of axes fell upon 
the foe, shattering shields and killing men. 

The Goths, fondly imagining that Theodebert was coming to 
their aid in fulfUmeiit of his promises, rejoiced to hear of his 
approach. At Ticinum, vfhero a bridge spanned the Pop at its 
confluence with the stream of Ticuiub, the Goths who guarded 
it gave the Franks evcTy assistance to cross the river. jVa soon 
as they held the bridge, the invaderB threw off the maakp They 
seized the wromen and children of the Goths, slaughtered them, 
and threw their bodies mto the river, Procopius saw a religious 
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signlBcaDce in. thift act. Thcsnj barbarianSp^* Le eaySj “ thougb 
CftTtvert^l to CkriHtmmty retain mo^ of their old beliefs niid 
still practise human sacrifices.^* IlaWng crossed the Po+ the 
Fmiilis advanced southward towards Dertonaj near which Uraiaa 
and hi? army were encamped not far from the Boman camp. 
The Goths went forth to wekoino their albea, and wore received 
by a shower of axes. They turned in headlong dight^ rushed 
wildly tlirough the camp of the astonished Romaic, and pursued 
the road to Ravenna. The Romans imagined that Bclisarius 
mnst have suddenly arrived and surprised the Gothic camp ■ 
and issuing forth to meet him they found themselves confronted 
by the immense army of the Franks. They were forced to fightt 
but were c^ily routed and retired to Tuscany. 

The victors were in possession of two deserted cainpflj suppHedp 
however^ with proviaions. The fond did not go far among bo 
man\% and in the desolated countn'^ they found no Eubsistence 
but oxen and the water of the Po. It is satisfactory to know 
that they paid a hca^'j price for their rapacity. Dysentery 
broke oatj and large numbers—a third of the hostp it was re¬ 
ported—died. The survivors were bitter against their king for 
leading them into a place of desolation to perish of hunger and 
disease. Then a letter arrived from BelisariuSp reproaching 
Theodebert for hb treachery, menacing him with the anger of 
the Emperor, and advising him to attend to hb domestic affairs 
instead at nmuing into danger by iuterfering in matters which 
did not concern him. The barbarians retreated ingloriously 
across the Alps.^ 

This episode had little induence on the cour^ of the war. 
All the efforts of the Imperial forces were concentrated on the 
blockades of Anximuin and Faesube* The flower of the Gothic 
army was holding Auximuni and was resolved to hold it to the 
end. When the provisions began to give out^ the commander 
of the garrison sent an urgent message to Ravennap imploring 
Witigis to send an army to relievo them. Immediate help was 
promised, but nothing was done. Time wore on, the garrison 
was sorely pressed by hunger, and too careful a watch wjia kept 
to allow any one to steal out of the town. But the Gotha 
managed to bribe a soldier named Burcentiusi who was keeping 
guard at mid-day in an isolated spot near the walls, to carry a 
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letter to Ravonrifl- Biircflutitis executed the ermud^ and Witigb 
again Bent back good words wHch were read aloud to the 
gnrrifton, and encouraged them to hold out. As no help oaiae^ 
they ag^n employed the aervicoB ot the traitor and inforiiied the 
king that they would be compelled to autrender within five days, 

Belisarius meanwhile had repeatedly urged them to eurrender 
on favoumblo termS:, and knowing that they wero starving he 
was puzzled at their rofuBal to comply, A Slavonic soldier, 
liidden ill a bush for the purpose, siicceeded in captmiag alive 
a Goth who had crept out ul the city at dawn to gather grass. 
The prisoner dbclosed the treachery of Eurceiitius, and Beli- 
saiiiLB delivered him to hia comrades to do with him what they 
would. They burned him alive in sight of the walb* 

The chief water-supply of Auximum was derived from a huge 
cistern, built lu a rocky place outside the walls, so that men 
had to come out of the city in ntder to fill their water jars, 
Belisarius sent some Isaurians to attempt to destroy the cistern, 
but the masonry resisted all their eCorta. Then he poisoned the 
spring by throwing in quicktime with dead animals and noxious 
herbs. But there was another am all well inside the city, and, 
thougli sadly insufficient for their nceds^^ it enabled the loyal 
Gotha to postpone surrender. 

The end w'as brought about by the capitulation of the starving 
defenders of Faesuke, The captiv^^ were brought to Anximum 
and paraded in ffont of the widbj and this sight determined the 
ganison, conidnced at last tliat they had nothing to hope from 
Ravenna, to follow' the example of Facsulae, The terma eminged 
were that thej'^ should give up half of their possessions to be 
divided among the beaiegers, and should pasa into the service 
of the Em{:Heror, They cannot be reproached for having accepted 
these conditions. Tiieir king had basely left them to their fate. 
He had profcssetl to regard Auximum as the key of Ravenna, 
but such was his cow^ardice that he could not bring himself to 
send to ita relief any portion of the considerable army which 
was idly pfotecting his capital. 


§ 10, Foif of Ravenna (a,d^ 540, Spring) 

Auximum fell In October or November and Belbariua lost 
no time in preparing an advance upon Raveima. New forces 
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had ju$t arrived from Dalmatia, and tlieaa ho ordered to guard 
the northern bank o! tho Po, vrhLIe another eontingent was 
sent to patrol the aouthem. The purpose of these dkpqgiitiona 
was to prevent food stores from being sent down the river from 
Liguria. The Imperial command of the sea effectively hindered 
any attempts to supply the city from elsew^here. 

The one thing that Behsarius had now to fear was that the 
Franks might again descend into Italy and again aid the Goths 
as they had aided them at hlikaH \Mien he learned that a 
Frank enihassy was coming to Kavenna, he sent ambassadors 
to Witigig. The Frank proposal w^aa that Goths and Fmnka 
should make common causa, and, w'hen they had driven the 
Roman invaders from Italy,, should dhide the peninsuhi between 
them. The Imperial envoys warned the Gotha against enter¬ 
taining the inaidiDUS offer of a people whose rapacity was only 
equalled by their treachery. Their rapacity was proved by the 
way they had dealt with the Burgundians and Thuringians ; 
their treachery the Goths knew- to their own coat by the events 
of a few months ago, Witigis and his counselbis derided that 
it would be wiser to come to terms with the Emperor than to 
trust such a dangeroiis aUy as Theodebertj and the Frank 
envoys w'ere sent empty away* Tlostilitics were &us|iendcd, 
and iLCgotiationa opened with BelisariiiSr who, however, did 
not relax his precautions against the introduction of pro¬ 
visions into Baveima. Flo even bribed some one to set fire 
to the public com store in the rity—at the secret suggestion, 
it was aaid^ of the queen Matasnntha* Some of the Goths 
ascribed the conflagration to treachery, others to lightnings 
the one theory suggested enemies rnnoiig theniHelv®, the other 
an enemy in heaven. 

Ur alas in the meantime w'ns preparing to come to the aid 
of his unde with 4000 men, most of whom he had taken from 
the garrisonB wliJch held the forts of the Cbttian Alps* But 
John and Martin hurried westward, seized the foita, and captured 
the wives and childicii of the Goths. On hearing that their 
families were in the hands of the Bonifma, the soldiers of TTraias 
deserted him and went over to John ; and Uraias was forced 
to remain inactive in Liguria* 

Tw'o senatfira^ Donmicufl and Maxiinin, now’ arrived from 
Constantinople, bearing the Emperoria instructions for the 
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conclusion of pence. The menace of Perak inclined Jiistiman 
to grant more lenient termn than the military aitiiation aeeincd 
to 'warrant, ile proposed a territorial division of Italy. All 
the buds north of the Po should be retained by Witigia, all the 
lands south of the Po should be retained by the Emperor. The 
royal treaauiy of Pavonna should be divided equally between 
the two contracting powers. Witigis and the Gotha were sur¬ 
prised by a proposal which was kr moro favourable than they 
had looked for, and they accepted it without hesitation. But it 
did not please Belisarius. He saw withbi his reach a complete 
victorj*^ to compensate for the toib and anxieties of five weary 
years. He bad dethroned and led captive the king of the 
Vandab; he wua determmed to dethrone and lead captive the 
king of the Ostrogoths, When the amb^sadors retnmcfl from 
Kaveiuia to his camp and naked him to ratify by hk signature 
the treaty of peace, he declined. As hb refused was severely 
criticised by some of the generub as an act of disobedience to 
the Enipcror’a decLdon, ho aummoned a military council and 
asked tlio.se present whether they approved of the division of 
Italy, or whether they deemed it practicable to conquer it entirely. 
All the officers were nnai um oiia in approving the terms which 
the Emperor had dictated, and Belisarius required them to 
put ill writing their opinion that uotliing would be gained 
by continuing the war, so that he should be exonerated 
from blame if future events were to prove that it would have 
bMn wiser to carry to completinn the overthrow of the Gothic 
kiiigdomA 

But the refusal of the commander-in-chief to sign the treaty 
had already produced an unlavourablc irapreBsion at Ravenna, 
Witigis suspected that the negotiations were a trap, and refused 
to execute the agreement unless Belisarius signed it and gave 
them a sworn guarantee of good faith. Famine meanwhile was 
doing ite work, and the discontent of the Goths with their 
incomjietent king reached a climax. 

Then a remarkable idea occurred—we do not know from 
what quarter the suggestion came—to the men of weight among 
the GotW Why not revert to the political condition of Italy 
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na it exiHtcd l^cforc the days of Theoderic^ before the dara of 
Odovacar ? Tlie rei^me of Witigia bad discredited Oatrogothic 
royalty, aad they would feel no repugnance to anbmitting te 
the direct authority of a western Enipenor ^ residing at Eome 
or Kuvenna, if that Emperor were Beli^aritis, whom they deeply 
respected both as a soldier and as a just man. The^" entertained 
no doubts that he w^ould eagerly accept the offer of a throne. 
They did not know hia uncompromiBirig loyalty or suspect 
that there was no role that seemed more thoroughly detestable 
to him than the role of a usurper. He Iiud once taken an express 
and solemn oath that he would never aspire to the throne m 
long AS Justinian was alive. But when messengers of the Goths 
privately sounde^l him on the plan he professM to welcome it 
with ])leasure. For he saw in it a means of bringing Iiia work 
to a speedy and tiiuniphant conelusion. WTien claiidE!;st ine 
negotiations came to the knowledge of Witigist he resigned 
himself to the aituation And sent a secret message to Eelisarius 
urging him to accept the offer*® 

Belisariiis then smuinoned a meeting of the generAls and 
invited the presence of the two Imperial Ambassadors. ICo 
asked them wbether they would approve if* without striking 
another blow, he should succeed in recovering the whole of 
Italy, in taking captive Witigis, and aeiring all his treasure. 
The Bssenibly agreed that it would be a magnificent acliievcment, 
and urged him to accomplish it if he cotJd. Having in this w ay 
protected himself against misintcipretatbn of his motive in 
pretending to yield to the Gothic proposal, he sent confidential 
messengers to RavenuA to onnonnee his definite acceptanee. 
Official envoya were sent back to the camp, nonunally to con¬ 
tinue the discuBsioii of peace terms, but privately to receive 
from the commander pledges ui his good faith* He gave them 
sworn pledges on all matters save his willingness to accept the 
purple; on that point he defertecl hia oath till he should atand 
in the presence of Witigis and the Gothic magnates. The envoys 
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were Batiaficd; they coidci nut imagine that lie would reject 
the Imperial diadem. 

He then made liia arrangements for entering Uavenna. He 
diapersed a part of hla army, under the command of those leaders 
who were ilUdieposod towards himself—John, Amtius, his brother 
Norses, and Besaas—to various destinations, on the pretext that 
it was difEcult to provide the requisite oomnussariat for the 
whole army in one place, He sent his liect laden with com 
and other foods to the port of Clasais, to £11 the starting motitha 
at Havenna. Then ho advanced with his army and entered 
the city in May a.d. S40.i It is disappointing that the historian 
docs not describe the scene in which Belkarius undeceived the 
Gothic king and nobles as to liLs intentioas. We are only told 
that he kept Witigis in honourable captivity, and that ho allovved 
all the Goths who li’i'cd in the cis-Padane provinces to return 
to their homes. He seized the treasuies of the palace, but the 
Goths were allowed to retain all their private property, and 
plundering was strictly forbidden. 

Must of the gairisons of the strong places north of the Po 
voluntarily surrendered,* apparently under the impressioQ tliat 
Italy was to be ruled by Ikdisarius. Ticinum, w'bich was the head- 
quarters of Uraias, and Verona, which was held by Ildibad, were 
the chief exceptions. When the Gothic notables of the northern 
provinoea realised that Belbarius bad made “ the great refusal ” 
and was aliout to return to Constantinople, they proceeded to 
Ticinum and urged Uraias to assume the royal insignia and 
place himself at their head to fight a desperate battle for freedom. 
Uraias was ready to fight, but be declined to step into the place 
of \Vitigis; the nephew of such an ualucky ruler would not, 
he deebred, liave the necessary prestige. Ho advised them to 
choose as their king Ildibad, a man of conspicuous energj' and 
valour, and a nephew of Tbeudia the king of the Visigoths. 
Accordingly Ildibad, at the request of the Gothic leaders, came 
from Verona and suffered himself to be proclaimed king. But 
be persuaded bis followers to make one more effort to induce 
BelisariuB to recall bis decision. A deputation waited on the 
comniaudei, who was making his preparations to leave Ravenna. 


^ AjpiiiSua. Lib. jwnL p, 1(^1. 

* XortiMiUffl (Tr^rba) uml lUt folia 


of Vfnetut axn^ oEpreoaly qaLc&Uofi«i. 

wwHt of Ajiminuiij, had hsUi 
anti till thn fall H>f RavciuiA, 
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They upbraided him, with justice, for having broken faith. 
But rcproachea and cnticcmouta produced no effect. Beli£afius 
told them definitely that he would never aasutne the Imperial 
name in Justinian's lifetime. Soon aftcmardB he lelt the shores 
of Italy, takiiig with him the dethroned king and queen, many 
leading Goths, and the royal treasuie.^ 

The impregnable fidelity of Belisariua to Justinian’s throne, 
under a temptation which few men in hia position would have 
resisted, is the fact which has been chiefly empbaaised by 
historians in describing these tortuous transactions. But his 
innocence of criminal disloyalty in thought or deed does not 
excuse his conduct. He was guilty of a flagrant violation of 
his promises to the Goths, and he was guilty of gross disobedience 
to the Bmperor's orders. It was not the bu^ness of the com* 
mander'in*chief to decide the terms of peace ; that was entirely 
a question for the Emperor. We can undesrstand hia unwilling* 
ness to allow the complete victory, which aeemed within hia 
grasp, to esea{)0 him; but it would be diflicnlt to justify the 
chicanery which he employed at first in protracting the negotia* 
tions, and then in deceiving the enemy by pretended disloyalty 
to his master Nor was his policy justified by success. It did 
not lead automatically to the complete conquest of Italy and 
the extension of Imperial authority to the AIjjs. When he 
sailed for Constantinople, he Idt beliind him in the provinces 
north of the Po, enemies who hod not submitted and a new 
Ostrogothic king who was bound by no covenant, A resumption 
of hostilities could not fail to ensue. If the peace which Justinian 
oSered to the Goths had been concluded, and Witigis had re¬ 
mained as the recognised ruler of bans-Padano Italy, bound to 
the Empire by treaty, the arrangement could not indeed have 
been final, but the Emperor wns justified in calculating that it 
would ensure for Bome years to come the tranquillity of Italy, 
and enable him to throw all his forces into the imminent stnitcele 
with Persia. 

It is ea little surprising then that when the \dctorioU8 general 
disembarked at Constantinople with a captive king in his irain, 
the Emperor should have given him a cold reception and denied 
him the houonni of a triumph, as that the people^ daszled by 
the distinction of his captives and the richness of his spoil, 

^ Probably in Junu. 
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and measuTing his deserts by these speetaciilaT results,* should 
have attributed the Imperial attitude to jealousy. Though the 
cnomiee of Beliaarius did aU they could to poison Justiniaa’a 
mind THitli euapicioiiE, he esn hardly have had scrioiia doubts 
of his generars loyalty, yet it must luive been far from agreeable 
to him to know that a subject Iiad been given the opportunity 
of rejecting the offer of a throne. But, apart from thiu^ it Tn»<tfc 
bo odniitted that he was justihed in refusing a triumph to a 
general who, whatever his services had been, had deliberately 
frustrated bis masters poEoy. That the anxiely of the Em^wror 
to hasten the departure of Belisarius from ttaly was not entirely 
due to the urgent need of his services in the East, may bo inferred 
from the fact that he was not sent against the Persians till the 
enauiiig spring. 

The Gothic prisoners were honourably treated. Witigis 
received the title of patrician and an estate on the confines of 
Persia.* lie survived his dethronement for two years. 

It is naturally to bo assumed that, os the provinces of Italy 
were gradually recovered, mcastires were taken for securing the 
civil administiaiion. In some cases probably the Italians who 
served under the Goths were allowed to oontinue in their posts 
as governors of provinces, in others new men must have been 
appointed. But it was also necessary, perhaps even before the 
capture of Rome, to set up a ceotral financial administration.^ 
Sicily had been reorganised after its submLssion to Bclisarins 
and committed to the government of a Praetor, who had the 


^ Tbo popuboc InfkifKt Here not 
jwnmttfd to the tnxuiuif4. They 
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responsibility lor military ns well as for civil affaire,'' Anjid the 
ciio of orms these administrative measures occupied little atten¬ 
tion, and they were soon to bo upset or oiidangered by the 
renewal of war throughout the whole peoinsuLa. 


§ 11. Bodhiat, Cossibdorus, amd Bsneiki 

The power of the Ostrogoths was not yet broken. They were 
soon to regain nnueh tliat they had lost, and under & new warrior 
king to wage a war which was wcU-nigh fatal to the ambithnia 
of Justinian. But before we proceed to the second chapter of 
the reconquest of Italy, we may glance at the peaceful ^vork of 
thrM eminent Italians who shed lustre on the Ostrogothic 
period, and secured a higher place in the eyes of posterity than 
the kings and warnore who in their own lifetime possessed the 
stage. 

It is hardly too much to say that Bocthiue had a more genuine 
Literary talent, than any of ^ contemporaries, either Latin or 
Greek. We have seen how he composed in prison the " golden 
volume"* which has iniinortaJised him, the Coatoiation aj 
PhilosQfhj. It was one of the best known and most uidely 
read broks throughout the Middle Ages, notwithstanding the 
fact that it ignores Christianity,* though its Platonism has a 
C^tian colouring. It waa translated into Anglo-Sa.\oii by 
King Alfred, and into English by Chaucer.* 

The Cowolotwm 0 / Fhil&sojdnj has indeed a oonaderablo charm, 
a hich is increased by the recollection of the circumstances In 
which it was composed. A student who, m ai ofji i n i ng indeed a 
lukewarm connection with politics, had spent most of hia days in 
the calm atmosphere of his library, where he expected to end hJs 
life, suddenly found himself in the confinement of a dismal 


’ K«e. 75 (Dm, 637), Ttia law 
proviiIeA ihai thfl Qu44«tcir at Ckin> 
utantieiikjvk «]iQuiiJ bo tbo court qf 
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Oa BoetMuft cp. Ebort, 
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priaqn with dentil mipcadbg over Mni. There b tlius in kb 
p1iilutiopkic4il rneditatioas an earuc-^stnei^ bom of u rml noed 
of consolatJon, while at the Ramo time then& ia a pervading 
serenity. Poeiiib> sometlmea lyrical^ sometimes elegiac, break the 
discussion at mtervals,^ tike organ dianta in a religious ser\^ice. 

The problem of the treatise “ is to explain the “ unjust con¬ 
fusion” whieh exists in the world, the eternal question how 
the fact that the evil win often the rewards of virtue 
acefcm— diadenia) and the good suffer the penalties of crime* 
can be reconciled mth a “^dous^ i^tor mundi,” If I could 
believe* says Btsethius, that all thin^ were determined by 
chance and ha^rd^ I ahould not be so perplexed, in one pboe 
he dchneB the relation of fate to the Deity lu the sense that bate 
is a sort of instrument by which God regidatea the world accord' 
ing to fixed rules, in other words, fate is the law of phenomena 
or zlatUJ^e, under the control of the Supremo Being* w-hich he 
identifies with the Bonum or highest good. His 

discussion of the subject is not very iUimiinating—did it really 
satisfy him ^ 

But the metaphysical dlscusaion does net mtcreat the student 
of bterature so much as the setting of the piece and things said 
incidentally,* Boethius imagmes his couch surrounded by the 
Muses of i>octiy, who suggest to him accents of Lamuntatiom 
Suddenly there appears at hk head a strange bdy of lofty visage. 
There was marvellous duidity in her stature; she seemed some¬ 
times of ordinary human height, and at the next moment her 
head touched htsaven* or penctratoi so far into its reccisses that 
her fsca was lost to the vkion. Her eyes too w'ere imnatnml, 
brilhont and transparent beyond the powder of human eyeSp 


^ TTii5 iomi miiik! verae and 
prtrto crigmateid by iho Gnusk 

CjTiic Mcnippiu^ in bter Wt^n- 
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oI ttsOi colour and unquenchable vigour. And yet nt the same 
time ahe seemed so ancient of days “ that she could not be taken 
for a woman of our ago.” Her garments wero of the fineet 
threads, nnvoii by aome fleerct art into an indissolublo texture, 
woven fl8 she told Boethius, by ter own hands. And on this 
robe there was a oertain, miat of neglected antiquity, the sort 
of colour that statuea have which have been exp^ to snoke. 
On the lower edge of tbo robe there was the Greek letter JI (the 
initial of UpaKTiKt,. Practicfll Philosophy), from which stairs 
wero worked leading upwards to the letter (-) Pure 

PhiluHophy), And her garment had the marks of violent usage, 
S3 though rough persons had tried to rend it from her and carried 
sway shreds in their hands. The kdy Philosophia; she 
Iwre a sceptre and parchment roUa. She afterwards explained 
that the viclcnt persons who had rent her robe were the Epi- 
cureans, Stoics, and other lato schools; they succeeded in tearing 
away patches of her dress, fancying aeverelly that they had 
obtained the whole garment. Philoaophia’s first not k to drive 
out rile Muses, whom she disdainfully terms “ theatrical strum¬ 
pets,” and she remarks that poetry “ accustoms the minds of 
men to the disease but docs not set them free,” ^ 

A striking featuiB of the Conaohiio is the ioterapemon of 
the dialogue with poems at certain intervals, which, 

like choruses in Greek tragedy, appertain to the preceding 
argument. Thus the work resembles in form Dante*s Vita 
Awotw, where the sonnets gather up in music the feelings 
wca^oued by the narrated events. These poems, which betray 
the influenco of Seneca's phiya,* have all a chann of their own, 
and metres of varioiifi kinds are gmcefuUv employed. 

One poem, corntructed with os much c^re as a son^t,» sings of 
the ‘ love tlmt moves the sun and etars/^ 


hBJio rf^iTiiu aonea 
ttiTflfl BC peLogUfi regeni 
<?% iEnperitJiiiH amori. 


an idea familiar to modem readers from the last line of Dante's 
Hmna Cammedia, but which is os old as Empedocles. As 

^ f ot ]!(«««« wtwl, contdn axmrpe. 
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an example of Ms metrical deiiices take two Imea of a stau^^ 
whePd the author is UJustrating the rctuni of imtui^ to itaelf by 
a caged bird^ which^ when it ^holds the grocnwood oaoo moro^ 
spurns the spritilded crumba— 

aUvEL.^ t^tntem nmuHta requiritp 

siivm tantdm ■rooe suaurrat, 

ImuiBdiatdy after this poem BoetMkis proceeds: " Yo too, 0 
creatures of earth 1 albeit in a vague imagej yet do ye dream of 
your origin** ^vog quoqiie, O bemena animaliaE tenui licet imagine 
veiitrum tamen pmdplum gomniatis). 

The delicate feeling of BoetMus for metrical eficct may be 
Ulustrated by the poem on the protracted toils of the gicgo of 
Troy and the labours of Ilcieolos. It is ivrittcn in Sapphic 
metrCj but the short fourth lines arc omitted until the encL The 
effect of this device b that the mind and voice of the reader 
continue to travel without relief or metrical resting-place until 
all the hibouru are over and heavenly rest succeeds in the stars 
of the concludiiig and only Adonius— 


superatA tcUus 
ludera donate 

If the Consolaimn had never been W'ritton, fioethiiits would 
st-ill have had his place in the list of men who have done servdee 
to hninanity- Possessing the multifarious leandng cbaracterktie 
of the time, he devoted himEclf espedally to tho philosophy of 
masters, Plato and Aristotle^ and at an early age he 
conceived the ambitioiis idea of traualating into I^atin, and 
writing commentari^ on, all their works.^ Of this task of a 
lifetime he succeeded only in completiDg the Ic^c^l w^orks of 
AnstotlCj, but these translations were of capital importance, in 
keeping ^ve the study of logic throughout the Middle Ages,a 
and he raised the qu^tion as to tho nature of ^eitera and jpifciej, 
which %vas to be fought out towanls the end of that period in 
the debate between the NominaEsts and tho EeaLigU. His 
polymathy carried him into other fields. He translated (perhaps) 
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th<s Geonnetry of Euclid,^ trentiees on arithmetic and musdo^ 
and even ventured into tlie re^nn of tbeological doctrine.^ 
Though he was a professing Chriatiaii, ho did not yield to 
Symniaehus, tho illustrious pagan anccdnr of his wife, in 
enthushiam for the ancients, and his aim was to keep alive in 
Italy the qiLiekening influence of Greek soicnee*^ Wiitiiig in 
the year of his consulship (AhD* 510), he saiJ^ The cares of ofUce 
hinder me from devoting all my time to these studies (in logic), 
but I think it may be considered of ^mc public utility to instruct 
my fellow^oitbenfl in tho subject:*' ^ 

The other eminent man of letters* who shed a certain lustre 
on Ostrogothic Italy* Jlagnns Aurelius Cassiodonia Senator,* was 
of inferior fibre to EoetMna in htorary taste as well as in personal 
charaeter, but he was no less genuinely interested in intellectual 
pursuits, and posterity owes him an even greater debt. The 
Ckesiodori„ who eeem originally to have come from Syria* acquired 
an estato at ScyUacium (Squillacc) on the eastern eoest of Bruttii. 
The great-grandfather of Cassiodorus successfully defended this 
province and Sicily against raids of the Vandals." Hia grand¬ 
father* a friend of Aetiufl, was employed on an embassy to the 
HnnsJ sud we have seen how hia father filled high posts under 
Odovacar, and Theoderic. Born himself not long before 
Theoderic's invasion, ho was a hoy w^hen his father became 
Pnietorian Prefect® and employed him m a legal assistant in 
his bureau. lie won the king’s notice by a panegyric which he 
pronounced on some public occasion, and was appointed to the 
high office of Quaestor of the Palace at an unusually early age,* 
In this post be conducted the official correspondence of tho 
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Idn^p and in tha coctiposition of St^te documents he found 
congenial cmplojmcTit for kis rhetorical talent. After he laid 
down this office (a,d, 011)^ he seems to have taken no part in 
public aSaii^ (except in the year of bis consuklup^ a.d. 514) 
till the close of Theoderic’a reign, when he was appointed Master 
of Offices.^ He continued to hold this dijgnitj in tho first years of 
the following reign+ and after an interval d| ratiremetit ^ he 
became Praetorian Infect;, and remained in that post during the 
stormy years which followed, content to play the ignoble 
role of a timc-serveri apparently as loyal to Thcodahad as ho 
had been to Amalasuntha,^ and on Tbcodshad’s fall turning 
without hesitation to the rising sun of Witigis. Eut we have 
ovcTT roason to believe that throughout hia career lie did not 
Waver in a sincere conviction that Italy was better off tinder 
Ostrogothie government than she would have been under the 
control of Constantinople, it is po^iblo that he retired from 
public life before the capture of Ravenna, but while he was stiU 
Prefect, ho published (A.D. 537) a collection of the official letters 
and State papers, Tvhich he had composed during his three 
ministries A This colleetion is a mine of information for the 
administration and condition of Ostrogothic Italy, and we have 
to thank perhaps the litemry vanity of Cassiodonie for the 
ample knowledge that we possess of Theoderic^s policy; but 
it bears all the signs of ha%iiig been carefully expurgated. As 
the work was published when, the issne of the war w^as uncertain, 
he consulted his own interests by cutting out nuj't. hing that 
could offend either the Emperor or the Goths,* and it is probable 
that many documents which would clear up some of our uncer¬ 
tainties as to the relations between Baveuim and ([k>iLstautinople 
have been omitted altogedier. 

Few rhetorical compositions, and perliaps no publle documents^ 
offer greater difficulties to the reader w'hen ho attempts to arrive 
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at the plain fact whieli the nuthor intenda to convey* " It ia 
ornament nlone/^ lie aaya in hla PrefflcCj that diatinguijBhes 
the learned from the unlearned/^ and, true to thia maxim of 
decadent rbetorie, he obsenree the ainipleat and most trivial state¬ 
ments in a clond of cmbcllishmenta. Etit to appreciate his inflated 
style we must remember that he was, after all, only improving 
upon what Imd been, sinea Dioclotian, the tmditioiial style of 
the Imperial chancery. We have ixiniimerable constitutions of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, in ivhieh the vices of adorniiient 
and contorted phraseology make it a laborious task to discover 
the meaning. Cassiodonis exerted his ingennity and comniand 
of language in elaboratiiig this aublime s^le, always frigid^ but 
ludicToiialy inappropriate to legal documents and St^te papers. 

In his later years Cssaiodorna betook Mmaelf to his ancestral 
estate at Sqnillace,^ and devoted the rest of a long life to religion 
and literature, lie became a monk and founded two monasteries^ 
one^ up in the hills at Caatelumj a hermitage for those who 
desired sobtaiy austerity, the other^ built beside the fish-ponds 
of his own domain and hence called yitycriii™^ for monks w^ho 
were content to live in the leas strict conditions of a monastic 
society. At Vivarium, where he lived himself, Caasiodcrus 
intToduced a novelty - whidi led to fruitful results for poeterity. 
He couoeived the idea of ocoiipying the abundant leisure of the 
brethren with the task of multiplying copies of Xiatin texta+ 
Thero was a chamber known as the ^ipi&rium ot “ writing- 
room” in the inOTULstery, in which those monks who had a 
capacity for intellectual labour, used to copy both pagan and 
Christian books, working at night by the light of self-filling 
“ mechanical lamps.” It is well know^n that the preservation 
of our heritage of Ijatiii literature is mainly duo to the laliouia 
of monastic copyists. The originator of the idea was CassiodoniB. 
His example was adopted In other religious establishments, and 
monastic libraries came to be a regular institution, 

* Thwie U a rh&ilaing dcacripLioq iwc iLaUim (MAnsi, 3^7) 

Cif Uh uluatkia unrl KmnniLios of the ewma to imply that ha wm at Cofl- 
iflim of SquiJTnw la Far. lii eiiuitmople a&yut 5G0. C'p, Sand- 

th^ ea|?tim3 of llai-oEuia m traJJ, Am, p, 
iKje ha Aeems lo IbA^’o goiue to Cpr- 

paanlinoplo and livird thora for al>oiit * It h*d uadiH^ bwn nnticitutod In 
fifyeara, illuming to Italy Jiftcr the ouMiJifitfiry of St Hartio of Tduib, 
the tinal fif Holy by NarscdL, whctis yotMo^ monlw hod praotiMd 

At hast thfl rrftjrcJicti Kp tim in a. tlbd Copyfpg of (Snlpiejlua 

Icltot of V^liiu exei^aiffiiinicBtLn^ Si^verui, Vilo S. MarL Tiiy. 
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Most of the wotks of Caaaiodoma have come dowa to m. 
The great oxcoption hia Hisfotj/ of fj^e Gotlis^ in which 
he attempted to reconstruct s historical past for the €rothic 
rflce.i Stertiiig with the two false assumptions that the Goths 
were identical on one hand with the Gctae and on the otJier 
hand with the So3'lhi4inj3j he was able to produce, from the 
Tecorda of Greek and l^oman antiquity, a narrative ivhich 
represented them m playing a great part on the stage of 
history at a time when they were Jiving in obscurity on 

the Lewder Vistula, utterly beyond the horizon of i^redjtcrranean 
civilisation. 

The principal works of his later years were intended for the 
instruction of hia monks. — the In^iiiutwns and a treatLae on 
Orthography, The Imiiiut ion$ consisted of two independent 
psrtSj of which tho first, De in^litulione diuiiiarum liiiemrtimt 
w^as intended m an introduction to the study of the manuscripts 
of the Bible,* and contains an interesting disquisition on the 
question of correcting the text. The second part is a handbook 
on the Seven Liberal Arts. The two together offered a general 
survey of sacred and secular learning,® The mannal on spelling 
was composed, for the guidance of copyists, m the ninety-third 
year of his age {c. a.d, 580).-* Thus he had lived to see great 
changes. Ho had witnessed the complete subjugation of Italy 
by Justiman, and when, at the age of eighty, he saw many of its 
provinces pass under the yoke of the Lombard barbarians, it 
may weU have occurred to him that if the Ostrogotlnc rule had 


■ On Ihifl w-cirfc (in i'2 IwlLSj, 

vKwh bclocu^i tcf ttire period of hmiK 
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Florienos (Sandyi, cp. di. L 231). 
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]y^XL alldw^ t4:^ c^ntiniie this, c^lnmity wdiild biiva J^p£ired 
to IiLi fdlow-eotmtTymen. 

While Boethius was immcTsed in the study of pIuJosophT m 
his library, with its walls decorated with ivory and ghLsa, and 
wliite Cassiodonjs wan engaged in his political and rhetorical 
Libuiint in the Palace at HnvenrLa, another young man, of about 
the same age aa they^ who waa destined to exert a greater liiQuenca 
over western Europe than any of his 1 to ban contutu|)orarice^ 
was spending his days in austere rebgious practices in the wild 
valleys of the upper Anio. St. Benedict, who belonged to the 
same Anicmn geiia aa Boethius, wob borp, at Nnr^ici in an 
Apennine valley* about twenty miles east of SpoletoJ Sent to 
Rome to study, be was so deeply disgusted by the corruption 
of hia school companions and by the vice of the great city , that 
at the age of fourteen he act out with a Inithful nurse for the 
“ desert/' and at length took up im abode in a cavo at Subla- 
queiim (Subiaco), near the emurcea of the AnJo^ w'here he bved 
as a hermit. The temptations which he resisted p the perils 
which he escaped, and the legcndfl which rapidly gathered round 
him, may be read in the biography written by his admiTer, Pope 
Gregory the Great.® After his fame had gone abroad, his sobtude 
was tntemipted^ for men who desired to embrace the monaotio 
life flocked to him from all parts. He founded twelve monasteries 
in the neighbourhood of Subiaoo. In a. 1>. 528 he left the peaceful 
region and w^ent into Campania, where, at hfonte CassLno^ half¬ 
way between Roine and N^aplea, ho found a congenial task 
awaiting him. Here, notwithstanding all the efiorts of Christian 
Emperors and priests to extirfiate the old religions, there stiU 
stood an altar and statue of Apollo in a sacred grove, and the 
surrounding inhabitants practised the rites of ]iagan supersti¬ 
tion. Benedict induced them to bum the grove and demolish 
the altar and image, and on the height above he founded the 
great monastery where he lived till hia death. The Rule which 
ho drew up for his monks avoids the austerities of Egyptian 
monasticism, and he expressly sap that be wished to ordain 
nothing hard or burdensome.^ Witlim three hnndrefl years this 
code of law^ bad superseded all others in western Europe, wbere 
it held much the aanie position as St. Basil's in the Eaat.^ 

^ A.n. +80. ^ * Sue 

■ C>r in UodF;kni« Italy anti Airf * IknorUiTt kncir UMil'A Bd3o tad 
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Benedict Idtnsclf did not anticipate that the order which he 
founded would ultimately become the learned order in the Ohutefa. 
Ho ordained that “ bocauBe idleness is an enemy of the soul,'* 
the brethren should occupy themselves “at specified times in 
manual labour, and at other fixed houis in holy reading.” » but 
there is no indication that ho included in manual lal^ur the 
transcription of MSS * Probably tins was not introduced at 
Monto Cassino till after his death, under the iufiuence of 
Cussiodorus. 


APPENDIX 


FBDM rCALV TO THE EAST 


It may bo oonvonietit to the reader to Jifivo bokro hires a tablo 
showing some of tho distsacea on the routes between Italy and 
the East, 


1. Rome to EniDdiiiiiujii Appia} 
CDcstaatinople to DyrrhAchlnni 
or Anion (Via Egnntiaj . 

Homa to Coostontiiiopla 


2 . Jloin<s to Eareimn (Vk Flamink) 
Ravtima to Aqin'lek (coast mad) 
Aqoil^ia to daii 0 tazitEno]»lo (pid 
Roetovio} . . ^ , 


B30 IdlQmolreA 
1120 

leflO kilom^tr«e + gea piusivge af 
at leoflt 24 boufB (total tinie of 
tliD jotiraey-2:3 to 26 day®), 
but mea^engers 'm Jmuto could 
do it in bfitwfii'n 2aiid !¥ we«ku. 
370 kilomotrc^ 


10^ 


3, Aqiiil&k to Salooa . , . 420 

Ralofin to l^yrrhaelurim . , 450 „ 

(Thew numbera ntu Dp|iro:nniate. Note tb^t a Roumn mlk = [ieulv 
1| kiknKtrcA) 


The u^ual rate of trawlling, on horseback, varied from GO to 
75 Idlometrej daily. Tire regular mte of marebing for an army 
was from 15 to 17 kilometres, but might bo consjd^^rabij more if 
the army wfts amall or when there was a special need for kaate, 

The average mie of sailing was from 100 to 150 s«a milca in 
2 4 hmim. 


* eh4|i. AlviiL (GaaquatV 

traiuktion)^ 

^ Tho Tuh tliAi no bfotkor k to 
TOL. II 


itoep aa hu own. without tlw abbut'a 
Joji'U, bgokf tjp ublets or ueng 
(clmp. uxuL) notbia^, 
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CHAPTEK XIX 


THE RfiCONQTIEffT OF ITALY (U.) 

§ 1. The Beigne of Jldibad and Eraric {a,d, 540-t>41) 

The policy of Belisarius had fniatrated the oonoluaion of a 
peace which would have left the Gotha m peaceful possesabn 
of Italy north of the Po. Such a peace could hardly have hcen 
final, hut it would have secured for the Empire a respite of aomc 
yeaia from warfare in the west at a time when all its resources 
were needed against the great enemy in the east. If Belisarius 
had not been recalled, he ivould probably have completed the 
conquest of the peninsula witliin a few months. This, which 
would have been the heat solution, was defeated by the jealosy 
of Justinian; and the peace proposed by the Emperor, which 
was the next best course, was defeated by the disobedience of 
his general Between them they bear the responsibility of 
inflicting upon Italy twelve more years of war. 

The greater blame must bo attached to Justinian. He had 
indeed every reason to be displeased with the behaviour of 
Belisarius, but the plainest common sense dictated that, if ho 
could no longer tnust Belisarius, ho should replace him by another 
coimnander-inHihief. Of the generals who remained in Italy 
the moat distinguished was John, the nephew of Vitalian, But 
of appointing him or another to the supreme couunand, 
the Emperor allowed the generals to cxereise co-equal and 
independent authority each over his own troops. In consequence 
of this unwise policy there was no effective co-operation ; each 
commander thought only of his own mtereBta. They plundered 
the Italiams, and allowed the soldiers to follow their example, so 
that disdplbo was undermined. In a few months so many 
blunders were committed that the work accomplished by Beli- 
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I^FJGN OF ILDWAD 


aariiis in five nrtlnou^ years wau almost undone, the Goths had 
to bo conquered over agpin, and it took twdvo yeats to do it.* 

The situation was aggravated by the prompt introduction of 
the luqKrrial ftnaDcial Jimehincry in the conquered provinces. 
The logothote - Alexander, an expert in all the cruel methods of 
enriching the treasury and the tux-colIcctor at tlie expense of 
the provincials, arrivsxjp and soon succeeded in imkiug both 
the Italians and the soLdiera thoroughly di;!?conteiited. Having 
eatahliKhe<l his quarters at Ravenna, he required the surviving 
Italian officials o| the Gothic kings to account lor all money 
that had passed tJi rough their Jiands during their years of 
^rvicc, and compelkd them to make good deficits out of their 
own pockets. It cannot be tjoubted that many of these officials 
had made illegitimate profits and wo need not waste much pil^*' 
on them; but Alexander exteuded hia rotioapective policy to 
all private persons who had any deafings with the fisc of Ravenna, 
In an inquir}' into transactions of twenty, thirty, or forty yearn 
ago, conducted by a man like .^Uexandet, U i^ certain that grave 
injustices were done. 

He WHS acting on the constitutional principle that Italy was, 
throughout the Gotliic r^ime, subject to the lmi>erial authority, 
and that the IdngK and their ser\'ants were responsible to the 
Emperor for aQ their acts. Eut his proceedings were catcnlAted 
to alienate the sympatliiefi of the Italians and render the govern¬ 
ment of Justiniaii unpopubr. At the same time, by ourtailing 
the pay of the soldici^ on various jiretexts, he caused a deep 
sense of injustice m the anny. 

After the departure of Belisarius^ Vitalina was stationed in 
\enetiap Constantbn commanded the troops in Haveunap Justin 
held Eloreace^ Conon Naples, C>T)rian Perusia, and Bessas 
perhaps had hia quarters in Sjiolctium.^ North of the Po, the 
only important places still held by the Goths w€;to Ticinum, 


^ Fi*r the period at thu 

flA^inn war, atir u vtiU 

Cfipian. But thii hM-ti^rina ii ijrt 
Iniii^r froEti. p«r4cinal know- 

ledae, f&r bn probably ^Vot rrtum«l 
h3 Italy, Haoiy uidwl iM.Hifi.Upnt 
ttuit 1^ WA4 in Italy fturin|^ tbo 
twolftb yp*r oI tho war. 5^0-547^ 
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vm™ ot tliei war I p, 0^, 


hut IhL^ Id far from dccuiTfi^ Cluncf 
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which king Edibad imide his residenccp and Verona.^ The army 
of tldibad amounted at first to little more than a tbon^nd meiip 
but he gradually extended his authority over Liguria and Vonetk. 
The Roman generals did nothing to prevent thk revival of the 
eneniy^B strengthj and it wna not till he approached Treviso, 
which appears to have been the headquartera of Vitalina, that 
Ildibad met any opposition. Vitalina, whose forces mcludeti 
a considerable brkly of Herub, gave him battle and was de¬ 
cisively defeated* Vitahus barely eacaping, w^hile the Herul 
leader was slain. 

Ildibad did not live long enough to profit by the prestige 
w hich his victory procured him. Hm death was indirectly due 
to a quarrel with Ifraiaa, to who&e influence he had owed his 
crown. The wife of Uraba w'as beautiful and wealthy, and one 
day when she went to the public baths, in rich apparel and 
attended by a long train of servanta, she met the queen, who 
was clad in a plain dress (for the royal purse was illdTimiehed)* 
and treated her with disrespect. The qu^en implored Rdibad 
to avenge her outraged dignity, and soon afterwards Uraias was 
tK^acherously put to death. This act caused bitter indignation 
among the Gotha, yet none of them w as w^Uling to avenge the 
nephew of Witigls. But a Gepid belonging to the royal guard, 
w ho had a personal grudge ngaiiLst the king, murdered Ildibad 
at a banquet in the palace {a.d. 5-tL about May). He wotdd not 
have ventured on the crime if ho had not known tlmt it would 
please the Goths, aa a j^ust retribution for the murder of Uraias. 

The event came aa a surpriac, and the Gotha eoidd not im¬ 
mediately agree on the choice of a successor to the throne. The 
matter w aa decided in an unexpected way. The Kugian subjecta 
of Odovacar, who had submitted after his fall to the rule of 
Theodcric^ had never merged themselves in the Gotiue uation- 
uUtyi hut had maintaiDed thdr identity as a separate people in 
northern Italy. They seized the occasion to proclaim aa king 
Lraritv the roost distinguished of their ntirober. The Goths were 
vexed at the presumption of the Rugiaiis, but nevorthelesa they 
njcognisetl Eraric, and endured his rule for five months, presum¬ 
ably because there was none among themselves on whoso fitneas 
for the throne thej^ could agree. 

^ i i ua^y Tarmum ; Uut it u ek-ar fM.>iirL the* 

tbaL Vpronit hftd kiuudemI in, iSoir bMitk tSn:iUgSci>u.ty 
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Ejinric tiummoDccl « council and persuaded the Goths to 
consent to his sending an embassy to ConstaiLtmopIe for the 
purpose of proposing peace on the aamc terms which the Emperor 
had offered to Witigis. But the Eugian wm a traitor. He 
selected aa ambas^dors creaturefi of hhs own^ and gave them 
secret inBtructioua to inlorm Justinian privately tJiat he was 
prepjiredj in return for the Patticiato and a large sum of money, 
to abdicate and hand over northern Italy to the Bmpire. 

In the meantiiLie he made no pretejic:e of Carrying on the 
war, and the Gothfl regretted the energy of lldibad. Looking 
about for a worthy successor^ they bethought them of TotiJa/ 
lldibad’s nephew, a young man who had not yet reacihed his 
thirtieth year and had acquired some repute for energj* and 
intelligence. He had been appointed commander of the garrison 
of Treviso, and after his uncle's assasamatiorit despairing of 
the Gothic cause, he had Becrctly opened negotktiona with 
Ravenna, offering to hand over the touTi. A day for the sur¬ 
render waa fixed when ha received a measage from the Gothic 
nobles who were conspiring agahiiit EmriL^ inWting him to become 
their king* Concealing his treacherous intrigua with the enemy, 
be accepted the proposal on condition that Eraric should be 
slain before a certain day, and he named the day on which he 
had undertaken to admit the Roinana into the town. Emric 
was duly put to death by the conspirators and Totila ascended 
the throne (a.d. 541, September or October). 


§ 2. The Fint SucteaseA of Toiih (a.d. 541^43) 

Eraric’a ambassadors seem to have been still at Constantmoplo 
when the news of his murder and Totik^s accesdon arrived. 
Justinkn was incensed at the supine conduct of his generals 
who had failed to take advantage of Braric’s incapacityi and 
his indignant messages at last forced them to plan a common 

^ So fei> b alnukj^i eulCed! by (liui poeognitiem of tliw £ii>|iQr«/r waa 
F^ocopioff, but O-n tbo coinj of hi4 fcKm alHkn.d<iflpef4lp and iho fmi»t of 
iviSD, both iiih'«r Knd conper^ bU Amurtnaitu 114 a ftlb«datut«L kindly, 
UAftw u mvanbtly whiob in hift b^t veart^ he iMued nlver and 

u mNo found In tht? HLtt. B. hronu coi^ wiih hia own Imut. 

XVIt p. 107. durtLuiea (imitated froEEi thht of 

j^^Li j 7 ba of tbo iii+Dr W0 ^-n& 52. Thfl l^id mint waa 4t 

douhla d^i|r|intidh kiit not bwn Ticinqtn, hut emms Won* mlterwax^ 
clfAred u[jv Totdn lmumI At Gnct mlm^k At LloEiie. ftw Winth Coi'iM 
couu with the head of diutiniftn, litit 0 / lAt T^indaU, ttc,, SEXUdi- xx^tIU. 
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enterprise. They met at Eayenna and decided that ConHtaiitiatt 
and Alexander should advance upon Yerona with 12*000 tuen. 
One of the Gothic sentbela wag bribed to open a gate* and when 
the fljmy approached the city, a picfcetl band led by on Armenian, 
Artahoiies, woa sent forv.'aTd at night to enter and take possegsion. 
Artabazea did hk part* and Verona would have been captured 
if the commanders had not wasted the night in quarrelling over 
the division of the expected booty. When they arrived at 
last, the Gothic ganison had regained possession of the place 
and barrod the gat^* and the little band of Artabazea, having 
no other means of escape* leaped from the walla and all but a 
few were Idlled by the faliA 

The army Tctrcated across the Po and encamped on the 
stream of Lamcne*^ near Fuventla. Totlia mnTched against 
them at the head of 5000 men* and in the battle w hich ensued 
gained a briJIiant victory* all the Iniperial standaida falling 
into his hands.® Verona and Faventia exhibited the evil of a 
divided command. 

Totila w'as encouraged, by this success to take the offensive 
in Tuscany. He sent a force against Florence^r where Justin, 
w^bo bad helped to capture it three years before, was in command. 
John, Bessas, and C}^rian hastened to its relief, and on the 
appearance of their superior forces, the Goths raised the siege 
and moved np the valley of the Sieve. This locality was then 
known as Sluoelbum* and the name survives as Mugello. The 
Roman army pnraued them* and John with a chosen band 
pushed on to engage the enemy while the rest followed more 
elowlyp The Goths, w'ho had occupied a hiU, rushed down upon 
Johok troops. En the hot action which ensued, a false rumour 
spread that John had fallen* and the Romans retired to join 
t he main army* w'hich had not yet been drawn up in order of 
battle* and w^as easily infected with their panic. AJl the troops 
Hed diEgraeefuUy, and the Goths pursued their advantage. The 
prisoners were well treated by Totila and induced to serve under 
his banner. The defeated generals abandoned all thought of 


^ Tbfl attempt Qa WronA ood Tbc LameiDa u Iho iuieiont Anc-ma^ 
biilt^ cif Fav'fmtia and mm * Tbn most Etrikiing mtldeint in tbe 

prababiy to ba plncod in the Aprinjj batllp woh thn oinglfl oomljat bctuTwii 

of Soo ConL MeffttIL §§ 2, 3, Valaiin, a jj^antic Gothi,. and Aria- 

aiiA a. bozoii, in irbich the Goth waa iilain 

* Bodgkmp o'l. iv. 444. and Artabazoa mortally wounded. 
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further €o-oper^ition aud hastily retreated^ it} Spolctiumj 

Cyprian to PerusLi, and John to Roine. 

Tlie victory of .^lug&Uo^ Imwever, did not lend to the deflect ion 
of Tkiacany^ and Justin remained safely in Florence. Totila 
captured some pkcea in Umbria—Caesemi and Petm Pcrtusa,^— 
but then instead of pm^uing steadily the conquest of central 
Italy^ V here the Imj>erijilist forces, concentrated in atrong cities^ 
Avere too formidable for his stiinll army* he decided to transfer 
his operations to the south of the peninsula. There the success 
of his arms and policy was swift and sweeping* AAmiding Rome, 
he marched to Eeneventani^ Avhich was an easy prey, and razed 
its walls to the ground. The provinces of Lucanla and Bruttii, 
Apiiha^ and Calabria acknowledged Ids authority and paid him 
the taxers w hich Avould otherw'ise have gone to satisfy the demaods 
of the Inipcrb] KoIdiciSj to w hom long arre-ars were owred, Totila 
had meanwhile hiid siege to Kaplos, which Conon waa bolding 
with a garrison of 1000 Isaurinns- Uc collected considerabla 
treasure from Cumae and other fortresses in the ncighbonrhood^ 
and created a good inipression by his courteous treatment of 
the wh-ea and daughters of Roman senators whom he found in 
these places and allowed to go free. Tliis is one instance, and 
we shall meet otherSp of the policy wduch he often followed of 
w inning the sympathy of the Italians by a more generous treats 
me Eli than they were prepared to expect from an enemy. 

The news of the revival of the Gothic power and the danger 
of Xaples alarmed the Emperor^ and he took some measures to 
meet the criaisp but they were fat ffom sufficient. Instead of 
confiding the supreme command to an experienced genetah he 
appointofi a civiLuinj llaximin, to be Praetorian Prefect of Italy^ 
and gsA^e him powders of general supervision over the conduct 
of the warp sending with him Thracian and AmicTsian troops 
and a few' Huns, llaxunLo, w ho seems to have been one of the 
worst choices the Emperor could have made, sailed to Epirna 
and remained there unable to decide what to do. Soon after¬ 
wards DemetriuSp an officer who had formerly served under 
BclisariuSp was sent to the west. He appears to have lieen 
invested with the office of SlaMer of Soldiers, but we find him 
acting nnder the orders of ilaximin.^ He soiled stnught to 

I The Cd^tmuor dI MimliLfHiii, ndUa UrLaE^mn atid Mom yQlntiia. 
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Sicily-j Vth^te he learned how severely was sufferitig from 

lack of food^ and he made prompt preparatiqiis to bring help. 
He had only a handiul of tnen^ bnt collecting aa many vessels 
aa he could find in the Siciliad liEirbonni, he loaded them with 
provisions and aet sail in the hope that the enemy would believe 
til at they were conveying a large army. It is thought that if 
this bold design had been ejcecuted the Goths would have with- 
drawn from Naples and the city might have been saved. But 
before Demetrius reached his destination, he revised his plan 
and msuie for Porto^ hoping to obtain some reinforcements 
from Eopic, Bnt the Eouian gamsoii was demoraiked and 
refusal to join in an expedition which seemed fidl of danger. 
Demetrius then saUcfl lor the bay of Naples. Totlla mean¬ 
while had been fully informed of the facts and had a 
number of war vessels ready to attack the transports when 
they were close to the shore. Most of the crews were slain 
or made prisoners ; Dcnietnua was one of the few who escaped 
in boats. 

Another attempt to relieve Naples was another failure, 
Maximin and the forces w^hich accompanied him had at la^it left 
Epirus and reached Syractiae, Moved by the importunate 
messages of Cdnon for help, he consented, although it was now 
midwinter, to send these troops to Naples^ and Demetrius, who 
had made his w'ay back to Sicily, accompanied this second 
exijedition. It reached the bay of Naples safely^ but there a 
violent gale arose which drove the shipfi ashore close to the 
Gothic ceuip. The crews w^erc easUy slam or captured, and 
Demetrius fell into the hands of Totila.^ 

The Neapolitans w ere starving^ and Totila proposed generous 
terms. Surrender/' he said, " and I wdll allow Conon and aE 
his soldiers to depart unhurt and take all their property with 
them/" Still hoping that help might- come, Conon promised to 
surrender on these terms in thirty days, Coohdent that there 
was no chance of relief forthcoming, Totila replied, “ I wiD give 
you three months, and in the meantime will niahe no attempt to 

^ ,^/^***^ Ucnwtriiia tcmraiRUy H ilan^ He, toe, fall ifltp the Iwinds of 
MiJyr vho M dii- llieGflthi, He hwd mvim 
. nuD«If in tiic cmmpalffnj to Totib.vh0H,OnhuriTaiap|iciaT]iuic0 
<4 B«Wieia hod Ikgd flppoint4Kl bofo« ihif WJiU* of Kjipteji, ho hid oTot 
Ml oVpiBwr of iOttiO kiiHl in mpIcA] with Eiuoli^t fthuiv. Thm 
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take the city/* But before the tercu had run out, the es^Kau^sieil 
garden aud oitizenB abandoned hope and opened the gates 
(a.d. 543, March or April). 

On this or.coHion Totila c.’chibitcd a coa^^iderato humanity 
which was not to be expected^ os the huftoHa u Procopiiia remarks^ 
from an enemy or a barbarian. He knew that if an abundande of 
food were at onoo supplied, the fainbhed mliabitanta would 
gorge themflelvea to death. He ported sentinel a at the gates 
and in the harbour and allowt=?d no one to leave the city* Then 
he dealt out stnali rations^ gradually increasing the quantity 
every day until the people had recovered their strength. The 
terms of the r^apitobtion wore more than faithiuUy obser^-ed. 
Conon and hia follower were embarked in ships with which 
the Goths provided thefn^ and when, deciding to sail for Home, 
the? were hindered by contrary winds, Totila furnished horses, 
provinionfl, and guides so that they could make the Journey by 
Land. 

The furtifientionH d( Naples w^ere partly rasied to the ground/ 


13. Edam of Eelutiruis lo Italic (Snmmer, A.i>. 544) 

In the meantime the generals of Justinkn were making no 
efforts to stem the tide of Gothic success. They plundered the 
Italians and sjient their tune in riotous living. Then Constantian 
TftTote to the Emperor, stating bluntly that it was impossible 
to cojw with the enemy/ These messages did not arouse 
Justinian to action tH they were reuifotoed by news of Totila's 
ncKt movements. 

Ttrtila Mt that he was now in a position to attack Home 
it^^elL lie began his o{)erationa by writing a letter to the Senate, 
in w hich he contrasted Gothic with “ Greek rule and attempted 
to show tliat it WEU5 the interest of the Italians that the old 
r^inc of the daya of Theoderic and Amalasuntha should be 
restored. The letter w^os conveyed to Rome by Italian prisoners^ 

* ff thvm ift ally fuiindhEian fur ttl* Knd Itartro^Te, L'Occidtnl, ji, 

tradition, prthtfervod in Grtt^orj h, 433); Ibo 
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but Johjif who WBsiu comniand of tbc gAnriitOn, lorbAdu thosoii&tors 
to reply. TotUa then contrived that a number of placarda, 
announcing that ho bound himself by the mewt soknui natlis 
not to harm the Eomans, should be amuggled into Home and 
jxjstcd up. John suspeet<^ that tho Arian olergy were his agents 
and expelled them all from the oity. ” 

Totilu then sent part of hix army to beeiego Otraato^ and with 
the rest advanced upon Home (spring, a.d. 541). ThereuiKin 
Justinian at last decided to recaL Belisoriua from Heisia and 
scud him to Italy to aaBUme the supieuie command, as the only 
means of retrieving the situation.^ 

I he hrat thing Helisariua had to do was collect some troops 
in Enrope, for it waa impossible to weaken the caatem front by 
bringii^ any regiments with him from .4fliu. At his own cost 
and with the assistance of Vitalius, who had recently been 
appointed hlnster of Soldiers in lUjTicuin, be recruited 4000 
men in the Thracian and Illyrian prorinceaj and proceeded to 
tialona. His first care was to send a relief e.vpetlitiou to Otranto 
(summer, A.D. 5-14), and this enterprise was completely successful.^ 
The siege was raised and the town supplied with prorisloos 
for a year. This was a good beginning, but Bclisarius then, 
persuaded by Vitalius,* committed a serious mistake. He 
made Ikvcmia his base, and ho could hardlv have chosen a 
less suitable place for offeiiaivo operations of' which the most 
miiHirtant and pressing objects were to succour Homo aud 
recover und Boutlicrn Italy. 

Somie! of tli6 lortrti£S<js in tbe pro\TOCc of AeuiflbL^ including 
Bonouin, were occupied, hut the Illyrian, troops who won these 
successes, having suddenly received the news that their homes 
Were being devastated by an army of Huns, stole away and 
marched back to their own country. Bononla could no longer 
be held, and soon afterwards Auxintum surrendered to the 
Goths, who infiieted a severe defeat on a small force which 
Beli^rius had sent to its relief. At the end of the first year 
of his ctmimund the general had little to show but the saving of 
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B1£LISARIUS TO rTALY 


Otninto.^ ileanwtulo Totila Tvaa blockading Rome, oow under 
the eoiomand of nad he had taken Tibur. The fall of 

thk place waa due to a dispute between the itkhabitaDt^ and the 
T^aurian garriaon. The laaiiriana betrayed it to the cnemy^ 
and all the inhabitants, including tln^ biabop, were pnt to death in 
a way which the historian declines to describe on the ground that 
ho is unwilling to “ leave to future times memorklB of atrocity*” 

Bclisariaa mw that the Impenal canse in Italy was loat 
unless he rccoived powerful reinforce men ta and money to pay 
them. In the early isummer of a.d. 5*15 he wrote to the 
Emperor setting forth the diiriculties of the war* “ I arrived in 
Italy without men, horses, arms, or money. The provinces 
cannot supply me with revenuOx for they arc occupied by the 
enemy ; and the numbers of our troojK have been ^edue€^d by 
large des^ertioiis to the Goths. Xo genera] could succeed in 
these tsircumstatiCES. Scad me my own armed retainers and a 
large host of Huns and other barbarinnSj and send me money*” 
With a letter to this ofieet, he sent John to Constantinople iijider 
a solemn pledge that ho would return immediately. But John^ 
instead of pressing the urgent needs of his comniauder, delayed 
iti the capital and advanced liia own fortunes by marrying the 
daughter of Germonu^j^ the Eniperor^s cousin. 

It w^oa probably late in the year that nTohii came at last with 
a new army. Belisarius bad gone over to Dyrrbachium to await 
bis arrivul and had sent another imiKutunate message to the 
Emperor^ Isaac the Armenian accotapanied John, and the 
Emperor had sent Karses to the land of the Hcmls to secure a 
host of those barbarians - to take part in the operations of the 
following spring. 

Totila, in the meantinic, had been taking town after town 
in Picenum and Tuscany. Fermo and AscoU, Spoleto and 
jVssisi, were compelled bo capitulate.® He ofiered large bribea 
to C^'prian to surrender Perusia, and, finding him incorruptible, 
suborned one of hk retainers to assassinate bimn But the foul 
murder did not efiect its purpose, as the garrison remamed loyal 
to the Emperor, The Goths had now^ secured effective command 
of the Fkminian Way, and it was impossible for tm}>erial troope 

^ Hi^ ^^bu^lt rndc^od U1l^ weiUj juiiI * Procupini does iKjt n>f!£ird tbfir 
Hlc<rc£LC« PujLuruna wbicli niiiLibare; cridonUy hi4 no 

had b»a, likci tfaoHr vi Fanii, SiBr liitr»rTDatLCiii lii 111. 
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to luaich from Baveiins overland to the relief of Rome. Tbe 
only place wiiieh the Imperia lists still held in the Aemilian 
province waa Placentia, an important fortress, because here the 
Aemilian Way crossed the Po. Totlln presently sent an army 
aguinst it, and captured it at the end of a year, \kheii the 
inhabitants were so pressed by hunger that they were driven to 
cannibalism (May a.d, 545 to May 516).i 

I 1. Second Sieifc (?/ Rome (a.U. 516) 

It was towards the end ol a,D. 615 or early in A,n, 540 that 
Tutila began to be^egc Rome in pemon and with vigour. He had 
already cut off sea-borne supplies by a coiasidemble fleet of light 
shijiH stationed at Naples and in the Liparaeau Islands. The 
whole province of Campania seems to have been subject to the 
Goths, who, we arc told, both here and in the rest of Italv, left 
the land to the Italians to till peaceably, only requiring thenr to 
pay the toses which ivendd otherwise have been exacted by the 
Empetor.a Of the two ports at the mouth of the Tib<‘r, Ostia 
was in the possession of the Gotha, while Portus was hold for 
the hlmperor by Ibnocent. It will be remembered that during 
the former sit^e by Witigis, the position was just the mverse ; the 
Romans were in Ostia, the Goths in Portus. 

Relisoniis despatched Valentine and Phocas, one of his guards, 
with 5M men by sea to reinforce the garrison of Portus. The 
troops in Rome numbered 3000. nod if Be.Siias, their commander, 
had co-operated actively with the leaders at Portus, it might 
have been possible to secure the passage of foodslupa up the 
Tiber. But he refused to allow any of Ida men to hazard a 
sortie. Valentine and Phocas, with their small forces, attempted 
a surprise attack on the Gothic camp, but they fell into on 
ambuscade w hich rotila, informed of their plan bv a deserter, 
had set for them. Most of the Romans, including the tw-o leaders, 
perished. 

Not long afterwards Pope VigiUus, wlio was staying at 
Syroctisc on his way to Constantinople, sent a flotilla ol com- 
ahips to feed the starring city. The Goths saw them approaching 
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and poj^ted m The gamson of Portus, who oould aeo 

the movetiiKtita of the cnisniy from the wiJIh^ waved garroenta^ 
and signalled to the whipa to keep away Iruid the harbour and 
laud elsewhere, but the crews uustook the signals for demoustra- 
tions of wTicoiue^ and sailing into the trap which had been laid 
for thcni were easily captured and slain, A bishop who accora- 
panied the convoy was seized and interrogated by the king^ 
His replies were unsatisfactory, and TotUa, convinced that he 
was lying, punished him by cutting off his hands. 

The presanie of hunger in Romo tvos now so severe that it 
was decided to ask Totila for a truce of a few days, on the under¬ 
standing that, if no help arrived before it expired^ the city would 
be surrendered. One of the Roman clergj'', the deacon Pelngiusj, 
who was afterwards to fill the chair of St, Peter^ undertook the 
mission. As representative of the Roman see at Constantinople 
ho had ingratiated itimself in the favour of Juarinian, he enjoyed 
a high reputation m Italy* and Imd won popularity by eniplojring 
Iihj corLHidemble weal til to relieve the suSeiings of the siege, 
TotiLa received him, with the courtesy due to a man of his 
character and influence, but made a speech, if we can trust the 
historian, which had the effect of preventing any attempt at 
negotiation, 

" The highest compUment I can [my to an ambassador,^’ such, 
was the drift of the king's statement, “ is candonr. And so 1 
will tell you plainly at the outset that there are three points on 
which 1 am resolved and entertain no parley^ but otherwise 
I will gladly meet any prD|msals you may make. The three 
e.KCtiptions are: (!) I will uhow no merry to the Sicilians; (2) the 
walls of Home shall not be left standing; (3) I will not give up 
the slaves who deserted to us from their Roman masters on our 
promise that we should never surrender them.” Pckgius did 
not conceal his chagrin at these resesrvations and departed with- 
out makiTig any proposals. 
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It is difficult to Bupposa tliat this interviaw has been quite 
corrnctljr recorded. Why should Totila have introduced die 
stibject of Sicily, which had no apparent besrlng on the Burrender 
of Rome, luileas it had been firat introduced by Pclngius ? If 
the report of l^rocopius is true so far na it gooSj we muGt suppose 
that it is incomplete aud that he lias omitted to say that the 
nmbAasador opened the conversation by mentioning certain 
oonditioDs for eventual surrendoT among which were tho three 
points as to whidi TotiJa said be could make no concessions. 

It is mtottigible that Pelagiua shonld have availed himself of 
this opportunity, whether with or without the authorisation of 
Bessus, to attempt to safeguard the SiediaDS. For it is probable 
that Totila hod made no concealment of Ida intention to punish 
them for what he regarded as their black ingratitude to the 
Goths. They had enjoyed a privileged position under Theoderjc 
and his aucceesois; for no Goths had been settled in the island. 
But when BclUnrius landed they had welcomed liim with 
unanimous enthusiasm, and smooths the way for his conquest 
of Italy. Their conduct rankled in the minds of the Goths, 
and they might well shiver at the thought of the chastisement 
a waiting them when Totila should have his hands free after the 
capture of Borne. 

The vindictiveness displayed by Totila towards Sicily seems 
to have been the reason which induced Peiagius to break off the 
negotiation without pressing for the truce which he hud been 
sent to arrange. Ifis failure drove the citizens to dea[iair. 
Some of them appeared before Bessos and hw officers and implored 
them eitlior to give them food to keep them alive or to allow 
them to leave the city or to kill them. They received a cold, 
unsympathetic reply. " Wo cannot agree to any of your suggea- 
tions. The first is impossible, the second would bo dangerous, 
the third ciimmal. But Eclisarius will soon be hers to relieve 
the city. Throughout the siege Bessas and his subordinate 
commanders had been profiting by the dire necessity of the 
inliabitanta to fill their omi purses. At iifst they had plenty 
of com in their magazines, and they sold it to the richer people 
at an exorbitant price.^ Those who could not afford to buy had 

' About as. a bnshiffl in tlie vb^iuitjrofthe n-alisond wsculd 
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to content theni^lves with bran at a quarter of the piico. The 
mass ol the popidaee fed on cooked nettles^ and wlicn the supplies 
of com and bran ran flliort, nettles beoame the food of elL On 
this fare, occasionally supplemented by tlic fleah of a dog or a 
rodent, tliev died, or, wasting away, moved about like ghosts. 
At last the heart of Bessas waa moved by the offer of a sum of 
money to allow the civilians to leave the city. Nearly all took 
advantage of the permission. Many fell into the hands of the 
Goths and were cut to piac^i and of the rest it is said that the 
greater number dropped by the wayaide exhausted and died 
where they lay. “ The fortunes of the Senate and Koman 
people had come to this.^" ^ 

The next event was the landing <jf UelisaTiuia at Port us. It 
waa hia intention on the arrival of John with reinfordementa at 
Dyrrhachium to proceed immediately with all the forces ho 
had to the relief ot Rome, But John urged that it would be 
better to drive the Gotha first out of Calabria and aouthem 
Italy, which they did not hold strongly, and then march on Romo. 
The result of these deliberations was a eomproniise.* The 
getu^rals divided their forces. The voyage of Eeiiaarius, who, 
accompanied by Antonina^ first set sail with part of the army, 
was interrupted by adverse winds which compelled him to put 
in at Otranto, This port was still being besieged by the Goths, 
who, on the approach of his fleet, fied to Bnindnsium, where 
John presently landed and put them to rout. This victory 
meant the definite recovery of Calabria h John then marched 
northwards into ApuHa and took CanuBEUm, then southwards 
into Bruttiij where he defeated the Gothic general who was in 
command at Rhegium. Ho appears to have been determined, 
for other than military reasons ® not to join Belisarius, who was 
impatiently expecting him on the Tiber; for wo cannot suppose* 
that he waa deterred from fulfilling his promise by a body of 
300 cavahy' which Totila had sent to Cspua. 

Having established himsolf at Portus, BoLisarius decided that 
Ida forces were too weak to attack the Gothic camp with any 
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chance ol^sticccss, anc] that the only thing he could attempt 
to provlsioji the city. To prevent foodKhips from ascending the 
riiierj Totila had tliro^vu across the strcani, some milciS above 
Portus, a wooden boom,® with a tower at either end in which 
guards wore stationed, and below it he had stretched an iron 
chain froiu Lank to bank. To overoome this obstacle, ISelisarius 
bound together two broad boats on which he construeted a 
Wooden tower higher than the towers of the Ikhitu, and on the 
top he placed a boat filled with pitch, sulphur, resin, and other 
combustibles. He loaded with provistoQs and niacmod with the 
best of hia soldiers two hundred dromons or light w'arships, on 
the decks of which he had erected high wooden paia]H!tij pierced 
with holes through which his archers could shoot. When all was 
ready be stationed some troops near the mouth of the Tiber, in 
Cose the enemy should attack Portrui, He left Isaac the Armenian 
in charge of Portus, entrusting Antonina to his care, with strict 
injunctions not to leave the place on any plea, mit even if he 
should hear that fielisarius had been slam. Other troops were 
ordered to advance along the right bank of the Tiber to co-oiwrate 
with the ships, and a message had been sent to Beswas bidding 
him distract the eneuiy by a eortie. It was the one thing which 
Bessos was determined not to do. 

BelLsariiks embfirked in ono of the dromons, nnd the double 
barge was slowly uiged or hauled upstream.® Unhindered by 
the enemy, who did not appear, they reached the iron chain. 
Here they bad to deal with some Uoths who liad been set on 
either bank to guard it, Ifaving kilk’d or put them to flight, 
they hauled up the chain and advanced againat the boom, whero 
they were confronted by more serious resistance, lor enemy 
soldiers rushed from their enoampments to help the guards in 
■the towers. The doable 1)arge was then guided dose to the 
tower on the right bank,* the combustibles were sot alight, and 
the boat was dropped on the tower. The tower was itnmedi' 
ately wrapt in flame, and the two hundred Gotha inside were 
conanmed. Meanwhile the archers in the dromons rained nrrniW.s 
on the Gothic forces wliich had assembled on the bank till these, 
terrified at once by the conflagration and by the deadly shower' 
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ttimed and fled. The men of Edmriu^ then fiat fire to the boom, 
and the way to Eonie wha dear. 

But in the very moment in which he was rejoicing that hk 
difficult enterprise, so skilfuBy planned and executed, waa 
crowned ’with ^ccess^ horsemen galloped up the road from 
Porti 4 a witli the tidiags that I^aac the Armenian was in the hands 
of the enemy. Beli^riiLS lost hk presence of mind. He did 
not wait to ask for details. He leaped to the conolnsinn that 
Port us had been captured, that Ida wife had fallen into the 
bainls of the Goths, tliat he and his army had lost their haae and 
refuge * and he decided that the only tturig to be done waa to 
return at once w^ith all his forces and attempt to recov^er Portae 
before the enemy had time to organbo its defence.^ The 
dromons sailed down the river, to find Portus unbanned and 
Antonina safe. 

WTiat had happened was this. The news of the breaking of 
the chain and the conflagration of the tower liad come—perhaps 
it was signalled—to the ears of Tsaac. He could not resist 
the temptation of doing fiomething to w^in glory for himself^ and, 
in flat disobedience to the express orders of Ms general, he left 
the fortress^ crossed to the other bank of the channel^ and, taking 
a hundred of the cavoliy which Bclisariua had posted on the 
Isola Sacra, attacked a Gothic encampment which waa under the 
command of Eoderick.^ The enemy wore taken by surprise 
and retired ■ Eoderick himself was wounded. But as Isaac and 
hia men were plundering the camp, they were in turn surprised 
by the Gotha who Tetumed to attack them. ^Muny wens slain 
and Isaac was taken alive. Roderick died of Ms wound, and 
Totila, who valued him highly, avenged hini by putting Isaao 
to death. 

Tlie misfortune might have been retrieved if Belisarius, on 
discovering his mistake, had promptly retraced his course 
upstream, before the enemy had time to replace the boom or 
construct new obstacles. But he had not the heart to make 
another attempt. The shock had been so great and the dis- 
appointmont so grievous that his physical strength ooUaiised. 
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Envious fortune sflemed to have flimtchod the cup from hia lips, 
and he must have felt that> if Isoac^'a unpardonable dLsobedience 
had originated the miiifort.uiie, it would have had no Bcrioua 
comsequcncea but for his own precipitate action. He fell ill 
and a dangerous fever supervene^L 

It WHS not long after this that Rome was captured* Bessas 
as well as the soldiers gtew' negligent of the routine work on 
which the safety of a besieged city depends. Sentinels slept 
at their poi^tSi and the patrols w'Mch used to go round the walla 
to see that watch was kept were discontinued. Four Tsaurians, 
whose nightly post was close to the Asinaiian Gate, took 
advantage of thia laxity to betray the eity. Ijetting themselves 
down from the battlemeuis by a ropc^ tbey went in the darkness 
to the camp of Totila and offered to open the gato. He agteed 
to pay them well for their treachery and sent two of hb foUowera 
back with them to report whether the scheme was practicable* 
But he did not altogether truat therUj and it was not till they had 
twice returned to urge him to the enterprise that he finally 
decided to make use of their help. On the appointed night 
four strong Goths were hauled up by the IsainisnSp and dealing 
the wooden bolts of the gate with axes they admitted their king 
and the army (December 17* A.l>. 540).^ 

Bessas and the greater |)airt of the garrison^ with a few senators 
w'ho still had horses, Bed through another gate (perhaps the 
Flsuimian). Bessas lu his haste left behmd him iJl the trcaagre 
wluch he had spent a year in wringing from the atamng citizens. 
Of the civilian population there w^cm only about 500 left. Tliese 
took refuge in churches, and sixty of them w ore kiltod by tlie 
Gothic soldiery when TotOa let his troops loose to slay and 
plunder. Ho went himself to pray in. St. Peter'Sj where PoLagiuSi 
holding the Bible in hJs hands, accosted him with the worda, 
Spare thy pe^jple* my lonL” Totib, thinking of their last 
meeting, said, Kow , 0 Pelagins, thou hast como to supplicate 
me. waathorcplyj f«<xL has niade mo thv servant. 

But honc^foHb spare thy sorvaiite, my lord." Totila then 
issuctl an order to stay the alaughtor, but he allowerl the Gotha 
to plander at their will, reserving the most valnable treasuiea 
for himself. The fact that no acts of violence to women disgraced 
the capture of Romo redoundofl to his glory. 

• Cwiiin. i/acKfLp S47. JtAm MoL jrvliL p. +sa 
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Totilfl hoped that this succesa wodd end tlie war. He 
despatched Pelagius and another Roman to Coastantinoplo 
bearing a letter to the Binperor, to the following effect: 

“ You have already heard wlint haa happened to Rome, and 
you will learn from these an\'oyB why 1 have sent them. We 
are asking you to accept yourself and accord to ua the bleaaings 
of that pence which was enjoyed in the time of Anaatasiua and 
Theoderic. If yon consent, 1 will call you my father and we 
Gotha will ho your nlUos againat all your onomies,’’ 

ft kdear from this letter that TotSla’s idea was not to establish 
a completely independent power in Italy, iiko those of the 
Germanic kingdoms in Gaul and Spain, but to restore the con^ 
atitiitional system which hud been in force under Theoderic 
and Athalaric. The capitnlations of 497 were to ha renewed, 
the Imperial authority wjis still to be nominaliy supreme. The 
ambaasadnrs were instructed to intimate that, if the offer of 
peace were rejected, TotiU would raze Romo to the ground and 
uivndo Ulyricum. Justinian did not detain them fong. He 
sent them back vvith a curt answer that aa full powers for con¬ 
ducting tho war and concluding peace had been committed to 
BclisaiiUH, TotUa nught apply to him.* 

In the meantime the slow but steady piogress of the Imperial 
cause in southern Italy, whore, if John had not taken any rkfcs 
or achieved any strildDg success, Lucania had been detached 
from Gothic rule, demanded Totila's preaenco in tho south. He 
did not want to lock up a garrison in Rome or to leave it for his 
enemies to rcoccupy, and he decided to demolish it. Ho began 
by pulling down various sectiona of tho walla,* and was about 
to bum the principal buildings and monuments when envoya 
arrived with a letter Irom Iklisaiiiis, who was recoveriug from 
his^illness at Portus, Tlie tenor o-I the tetter is reported thus : 

As those to whom a city owes tho construction of beautiful 
buildings are reputed wise and civilised, so those who’cause their 
destruction are naturally regarded by posterity as persons devoid 
of intelligence, true to their own nature* Of all cities tinder 
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the Bim Romo ib ^djmtted Hiuvorsally to be the greatest and 
most importaiit. She attained tbia pre-emiQence not suddenly 
nor by the gediiis of one man^ but in the course of a long Mstory 
throughout which emperore and nobles by their vast resources 
and emplo^'ing skilful artista from all parts of tlie lyorld have 
gradually made her what you see hor to-day* Her uionuineiits 
belong to pc®toriti% and an outrage conimitted upon them will 
rightly be regarded as a great injustice to all fiitiiro generationa 
as well as to the memory of tho^ who created thenip Therefore 
consider well* Should you be victorious m this war, Rome 
destroyed will be your own loss^ preserk^cd it will bo your fairest 
pcssetision. Should it bo your fortune to be defeated, the 
conqucrc>r will owe you gratitude if you spare Rome, whereas 
if you demobsh it, there ynll be no reason for clomencvp while 
the act itself will have brought you no profit. And remember 
that your reputation in the eyes of the w'Otld is at stake/^ 

This is an interesting document, whether it reproduces closely 
or not the drift of the actual letter of Belisarius. Totila read 
that letter again and again; it gave him a new point of view' ■ 
and the remanstrance of ci^dlisation finally defeated in his breast 
the barbarous instincts of his race. He bade tlio wwk of vandal¬ 
ism cease. 


§ 5. Rcocctipaii^ 0 / Rome, Si^e of EossanOj and 
RaxiU of BetisariKS {A.U. 54T-549) 

The greater part of the Gothic army was left, at a place called 
Algedon, about eighteen miles west of Home,* to watch Belisarius 
and prevent him from leaving Portiis. With the rest Totila 
marched southward and soon recovered Luc^nin^ Apulia/and 
Calabria, except Otranto and Taranto, in which John entrenched 
hiEuself.^ Tben leaving a detachmeut of 400 men in the hill-town 
of Acheron! ia,® on the bordem of ApuHa and Lucania, he marched 
northwards. Was his design to sinprise Ravenna, as the historian 

* Ttw lajimo {T AIdhIuhi^ Uy ea Ihe Isthmus. Totila prubaMy 
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E>r tu re-^tubn^li hiB CtiiiirtuiCLd of tim Flaniiniiiii Wuyp 
iivliitrli WBH tlireAtened by a recent success of the lui{>eifialjsts ? 
They had recovered Spoletium. 

But grave nows from Home ccnipcllcd him to jxistpona his 
purpose, lie had left Home umiLhabited, its walls partly 
destroyed, and all the gates removed, Bclisarius, whose health 
was now returoed^ visited the desolate city and decided to occupy 
it and put it in a state of defence.^ The plan seemed wild, 
but it was carried out. Ho transferred his quarters and his army 
from Portus to Bonic, where he was able to establish an abundant 
market^ as there was no longer any obstacle to the importation 
of food from Sicily. The market attracted the people of the 
Burroimding districts to como and aottle in the deserted hous^^ 
and in less than four weeks the portiops of the w^all which the 
Goths had pulled down iiad been roughly reconatmetodj though 
without mortar. Xew gates^ however^ could not be made so 
qnickly, for lack of carpenters, and when Totila appeared in 
front of a gateless fortress he expected to capture it with mm. 
BelLsarius plactd In the gatewa^^ men of notable valour^ For 
two tiaj=*s the Goths spent themselves in furious attacks^ stilTeiing 
great losses^ but failed to cany^ any of the gates. After an interval 
of a few days, during which they cared for their wounded and 
mended their >veaponSp they renevred their assault. Totila's 
standard-bearer fell mortally woundedt and there was a fierce 
fight over the corpse. The Goths recovered tho standard, but 
tbeir whole armj presently retreated m disorder. They were 
soon flying far afield pumued by the victora, Eome for the 
time was fwived.^ Bolisajfius furnished it with new gates and 
sent the keys to the Emperor, 

This was the firat cheek that Totila had orpericneed. While 
he won battles and captured cities, his foUowera reganjed him 
m a god, but now m the hour of defeat they forgot all he had 
done and were immoderate in their criticism. The nobles 
reproiiched him bitterly with hia blunder in leaving Home in 
such a condition that the enemy could occupy it; he should 
either have utterly destrcjyed it or held it bitn^lf. But though 
there was oj>en discontent, there was no thought of revolution. 
Having demolishcfl the brJilges atross tho Tiber, except the 

^ tb April, For TotiU kft Rotoc t*waKb end oi oiol it 
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AlLIvian, Totila withdraw to Tibur^ vrliich he pefortificd and made 
Ms headquarters, 

la the course of BumtaeT he weat to press the siege of 
Perusia^ which Gothic; troops had been blockading for some time 
past and which waa now diatrsHsed by sliojrtage of food. But 
his attontiou was soon divorted to tho souths which was to bo 
the Scene of the principal cpKjratJoiis of the war dining the winter. 
Ho had interred in Campania those senatois and their familii;^ 
whom he had carried off after tho capture of Rome. The general 
John, who had been engaged in besieging Acherontia, deteemined 
to rescue them wMlc TotDa was still occupied lu the north. 
Moving rapidly, he defeated a squadron of Gothic cavoln'' at 
Capuap and aucceaafuUy delivered many of the Roman captives,^ 
whom he immediately sent by sea to the safety of Sicily. It w^as 
a blow' to Totila, lor he regarded these priBoncrs as hostages who 
might be useful hereafter^ and he marched hastily and stealthily 
from Porusia, with 10,000 men, into Lucania, where John 
was encamped. It was a complete surprise, and fow' of his 
enemies would have escaped if he had not committed the blunder 
of attacking the camp by night, fesr ho outnninbered them by 
ton to one. But in the darkness about 900^ including Johiij 
were able to escape, and 100 were slain* The pmonors taken 
were verj' few. Among them w as an Armenian general, Gikk, 
who could speak no language but his own^ and knew only one 
Greek word, " general/^ The only intelligible answer 

w hich his captors could e.ttract from him w'os Gilakios straiSgos. 
They put him to death a few days Liter* 

The importance qf holding Calabria had bocu realised by 
John, and Iklisaiius appears to have anticipated before the end 
of the year (a.d. b-lT) that the main opemtiona in spring would 
probably be ia that region. Justinian^ urged by Ids appeals^ 
sent re ini or cements of more than 2000 men at the begiiining' 
of the winter** Early in the year, Belisatiua eomruitted the 
charge of Rome to Conon and sailed for Sicily with 900 men. 
Proceeding thence up the eoatam coast of Bruttii ho found hia 
voyage impeded by strong north winds, and mstead of making 
for Tarentunij as he had intended, be landed at Croton, an un- 
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walled town. A& tbe naiglibourhood eotiJcL not furnish provkions 
for itk army, ht; aent his cavaliy^ northwaid mtu the inouiit 4 iIiis 
to fomge, expertitig that if they met tho onetny in the narrow 
dofilea they would be able to repulse thfmj Totik was there 
with bis army bent on tinkhija; tho hill-town of Ruscianum—the 
modeni Roaaano—in which John had placed a garrison.^ The 
disparity in numbecfi wita immense, yet the Bmah body of horse 
infifctod a sevens defeat on the Gothie host, of whom more 
than 200 fell. But the Gut-ha enjoyed a a|>eddy reveDge. The 
Romans,elated by their victory, neglected their night watches and 
did nat pitch their tent* in one place, so that Totila was able to 
surprise and nearly e^cteruiiaBto them. On bearing the news^ 
Bolisarius, bis wile* and infantry “ leapt into tbe ships * and 
reached Messina Ln one day. Totik laid siege U} Rossano 
(probably in May). 

Soon afterwards a new contingent of about 2000 arriviKl in 
Sicily from tbe East* iltich larger forces were needed against 
a leader of Totikk capacity ; UelisariuH was weary of conducting 
a war in which, though he might gain local succcss^^ be wus 
never strong enough to take full advantage of them; and he 
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had dficided that Antonim should return to Constaatinople 
and iniplure the Kmpresa to use all her influence to Becnre tie 
sending of such an army aa the situation required. They pro¬ 
ceeded together to Otra oto, and there she embarked ona journo v 
which was to prove fruitless, for she arrived to find that Theodora 
was dead,^ 

The guriison of Roesano, in dire need of food hut eipectiug 
aid from Beiismius, pronuised Totila that they would surrender 
on a certain day,* if no relief arrived, on condition that they 
should he allowed to depart in safety. The commanders of the 
garrison were ChaJaair, a Hun, and the Thracian Gudilas. The 
attempts of Beliaatius and John to bring help were frustrated, 
and they then hit on the plan of foreing Totila to raise the siege 
hy diverting his attention elfiewhere. Jtobearius sailed to Rome, 
and John with Valerian—a general who had been sent to Italy 
six months before*—set out to relieve the fortresses in Picenum, 
which enemy forces were bcai^ng. But Totila was heiit upon 
the capture of the Bruttiau fortress, and he contented hiniaelf 
with despatching 2000 cavalry in the tear of John. 

The garrison of ifossano, confident that help was approaching, 
failed to keep their protuwe; the appointed day passed; and 
then, when they knew- that they could no longer hope, they threw 
themselves on TotUa'a merey. He pardoned them all except 
Chaloiai, whom he Bhamefully mutilated and put to death. 
Those soldi era who were willing to become Gothic subjccta 
remained in the place ; the rest were deprived of their property 
and went to Croton.* 

Rome needed the presence of BdisBrina, Some time before, 
the garrison had mutinjed and slain C>ODon their commander. 
They had then sent some clergy to Constantmople to demand 
a free pardon for the mtirder and the payment of their arrears, 
with the threat that they would deliver the city to the Goths 
if these conditions were not accepted. The Emperor accepted 
tlicm, Belisarius then arrived. He sew to it that the city was 
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funiLahed with a good supply of provisions in case it sbonld be 
again besieged, and he probably weeded out the garrison, Ulien 
he left Italy for ever, early in iD. 549, Romo waa held by 3000 , 
eiiosen troops, under the cummand of Diogenes, one of his own 
retaiDeta, w hose intelligence and military capacity he trusted. 

Antonina had procured without difficulty her husband's rcculL 
Theodora's death meant the ascendancy of the party which was 
attached to GeruiaTiiiB, and the enemies and critics of Belisarias 
could now make their inBuence felt. What had. this great 
general accomplished in five years 1 He had simply ruLvigsted 
about the coasts of ItaJyp never venturing to land ejEcept when 
Im had the refuge of a fortress. Totila desired nothing so much 
as to meet him in buttle, but he had nci^er taken the field. Me 
had lost Rome, he hud lost everything. ^ He might vanquish 
a general of mediocre capacity like W'irigis^ but it a different 
story w'hen he had to do with a foe of cx>EisiderabIe talent and 
unflagging energy like TotUa. Belisurius might have much to 
say in estenuation of hia failure, but the broad fact was that he 
had failed, Know'mg that there was no chance of his receiving 
such remfopcements as might enable him to retrieve his reputa-^ 
tioa, he was glad to bid fareweO to Italy. 

Soon after his depart ure, Perusia fell, after a siege of four yeam.i 


g fi. TAirdl Siege of Jimm fA.D. 549) 


In the summer after the departure of BelUarius, the king 
of the Goths appeared for the third time hefore the walls of 
Rome.3 He was determined to capture but he had abandoned 
alJ those thoughts of deatroyiiig it winch had moved him when 
he first laid siege to it. He had laid to heart the letter of the 
Imperial general, which other opinions had perhaps reinforced j ^ 
he had come to realise — as Tbeoderic and Alaiic had realised— 
the meaning of Rome. 

The garrison was valiant, and the commander Diogenea had 
made provident preparations for an eventual siege. As there 
was only a small population now, besides the garrison, there 
were large areas of waste land in the Ditj% and these were sown 
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with grain. When re|>fiat^d attempts of the Goths to ^^torra 
the walls were foiled by the vulour of tho soldiersp Totlla resigned 
^ himself to the prospeet of n long blockade. It uneertnin 
whether relief forces would arrive from the East imder a new' 
commander-in-chief, but as he had captured Portus, he w'as in 
a much more favourable position for conducting a blockade than 
he hod been three years before^ 

The blockade lasted a long tiiue^ but the city fell into his 
hands at last. The tircumstancea of the previous capture were 
repeated. Isaurian treachery again delivered l^me to the 
Goth, borne Isaurian soldicni^t who were keeping watch in the 
south of the city at the Porta O^rtienaifl—wliieb was already knovm 
by its modern designation from the CJiurch of the Apostle Paul 
—difloontented because they Lad received no pay for years, 
and remembering the large rewards which Totila hud bestowetl 
on their fellow-conntrymenj o^ered to open the gate. On a pre¬ 
arranged night, two barques ^ were launched in the Tibecj 
probably to the north of the Porta Flaminia,® They w'ero rowed 
down as close to the dty as possible, and then trumpeters who 
had been embarked Li them sounded a loud blast. The alarm 
was given^ and all sections of the garrison rushed to the defence 
of the walhi in the threatened quartet, m the north-w^est. Mean¬ 
while the Gothic army had been quietly assembled in front ol the 
gate of St. Paul; the Isaurians unlocked it, and the army 
marched in (January 16, a.d, 500'}.^ 

It was easy to anticipate that any of the garrison who sue* 
ceeded in escaping wonid make for Cfentumcellae, the only fortress 
that remained to the Iniperialbts in die neighbourhood of Rome, 
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and TotLIa had posted troops along the we&tera road to 

intercept ftigitives. The precaution was effective; a few escaped 
the ambush, aiiiODg whom was Diogenes, in Rome Itaelf there 
was great slaughter, but a band of four hundred cavalry led bv 
Paul, who had belonged to the household ol Belisarius and was 
the rightdiaud man of Diogenes, occupied the ^lausolenm of 
Hadrian and the adjacent Aelian Bridge. Here they held out 
for two di^yu. Totila expected that the cravings of Iningcr 
would compel them to siirrender, and kept troops posted on the 
eastern bank. They thought of eating their horses, but could 
not mahe up their minds to taste the unaccustomed food. On 
the cvccing of the second day they resolved to court a heroic 
death, Ut make a dash against the enemy and fall fightings They 
embraced one another, said their Last adiciuc, and prepared for 
the charge. Totila was watching them and divined their 
intention. He knew that desperate men^ who had devoted 
theiiiselvca to death, would deciinate his army. He therefore 
Bent a messenger offering that if they would lay down their arma 
and take an oath never to fight against the Goths again, he would 
let them depart imlmrincd to Constantinople, or if they w^oiild 
fight for him, he would treat them on a perfect equality with 
the GotliB. The offer was gladly accepted. At first all elected 
to go home, but on further refie.xion they changed their minds. 
They could not bring themselves to undertake the long journey 
without horses or arms, they feared ita perils, and if they had 
any hesitation about going over to the enemy^ they remembered 
that the Imperial treasury had Tivithheld their pay for years. 
Oidy Paul himself and one other reflated the lure of the barbarian 
and returned to Byzantiunn 

Totilu had no longer any thought of destroying Rome or of 
lea^ii□g it undefended. His position was much attougcr than 
it had been three years before, and he had come to realise the 
prestige which the possession of the Imperial city conferred 
in the eyes of the world.^ He was now bent on rebuilding 
and repop ulstLng it. He sent for the senators and other 
Romans who were still kept under guard in the fortresaes of 
Campauia.* 

He was planning to carry the war into SicUy, but he first made 
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n new pT(ipo?5al of peace, JnAt as lie Iiad done alter hh former 
capture of Rome. On ttis occasion Iiir envoy was not even 
admitted to the presence of the Emperor, who had just appointed 
a new cointnandcr-m-efuef to auccced. Bclisarius. He had 
thought of entrUHting the conduct of the wnr to Ins cousin, 
German ufl, but changed his intention and selected Liberiiis, the 
Roman senator, who lourteeu years before had come to him 
as an envoy of Theodabad^ and since then had remained, in his 
eennee.^ It was a cimona appointment, for Liberius, who had 
served hi civil capacitieii under OdovaeaT and Theoderic, had 
no military exj>erience, and he was now^ an octogenarian ; the 
ground of his nomiitation must have been that as an Italian he 
w'ould inspire the Italiikiis with conddenoeH 

Totila mcanw‘hile w^aa making prepanitions for his next 
campaign^ He ooUected a fleet of 400 ships of ivar and some 
large merchant vessels, which he had recently captured from 
the enemy, to convey hia troojis across the Sicilian Straits, It 
Was perhaps about the end of hlareh that, liAvhsg preijided at 
horse-races in the Circus Maximus, he left EomeH Before march¬ 
ing aonthwarda he turned aside with the hope of reducing 
Centumcellae, which was now under the oommand of Diogenes. 
This valiant officer refused to surrender until he had communi¬ 
cated with Constantinople^ but agreed that, if by a certain date 
no remforcements should arxii'e, he would leave the city to 
the Goths, Totila consented, hostages w ere interchanged^ and 
the Gothic army marched to Rhcgi^im, which it may have 
reached early in May^® 

§ T, Proposed E^pediHm of GerTmnus (a,p. 549 --& 50 ) 

On the southern coasts of Italy the most im|iOfiant places 
still held for the Empire were Hydnmtum, Kh^tum;, Tatentum, 
and Croton. The Goths now kid siege to Rhcgiiim and captured 
Tarentum, Without waiting fur Rhegium to fall, Totila crossed 
to hfessina, which he failed to take. But he vras at last able 
to gratify one of the dearest deoirea of hia heart and wreak 
vengeance upon the Sicilians for the wetcome they had given 
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Beli^rius fifteen years before. Hie amv ravaged the island 
without reabtance, MeanwhlJe Rhqgiuui^ which wjj£ short of 
provLaionfl, surrendered. 

The of these luenaring successes seems to Iiavc made 
a greater iiopression at Constantinople than the recent cnptiue 
of Bon^e. The Emperor reverted to Ma former plan of sending 
G enuanus to the West as comnrander-in'chief. But German us 
could not Btart until he bad collected an army sufficiently strong 
to end the wtit^ and in the irieantinie Liberiufj waa deapatobed 
to defend Sicily. He had hardly set sail before it was recognised 
that he was too old and inexperienced, and Artabanes/ who was 
appointed Master of Soldier?^ in Thmce^ was sent to suponicde 
him. 

Geimanus was now' rcgnrfled as the probable heir to the 
Imperial throne. The death of Theodora had removed the 
adverse influence which rnight have withheld the Emperor from 
favouring his He bail already established bis reputation 

by suppre^lng the McH:pFish rebellion of Stutzas, and he was 
ambitious of enhancing it by recovering Italy and succeeding 
where Belisarius had failed^ As the prestige of the dynasty 
was involved^ the Emperor was prepared to spend money in 
a less stinting spirit than he had sho'^vn hitherto in the conduct 
of the Italian war; and Gernianus had considerable private 
resources which he did not hesitate to devote to the collection 
of troops. The raising of an army for scrvicjss not connected 
with the defence of the frontteTS had ootne to be the task of the 
commander who was to lead it. Kone of the standing troojia 
in the East could be witbdrawTij although some of the cavalry 
squadrons sUtlonod in Thrace might be spared. Germanus, 
with his sons, Justin and Jiistlnmn^ busily recruited volunteerB 
in the highlandj of Thrace and Illyricuin^ and bands of barbarians 
from the Danubian regions Hocked to bis standardu. The king 
of the Ijornbards promLw^ a thonaand heavily armed w^arriors. 
Tlic private retainers of many getiemb left thek Icaa illiistrio^is 
masters to attach themselves to the servic* of Germamis, 

But besides these preparations for s ’^Tgorons military offensive^ 
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the plan of Gennimus included what might be called a moral 
offensive, on which he counted nnich. and with good reason. 
He contracted n Gothic marriage. He took as his second wife 
the queen Matasuntha. As the reluctoat consort of Witigia 
she had been once queen of the Goths, but it was as the grand¬ 
daughter of king Theoderic and sister of king Athalaric that 
she had the strongest claims on their loyalty and affection. If 
her mother had brought her up in the ways of Homan civiEsation. 
she waa of the purest Aiual lineage, and Germanus might eon- 
fidently hope that the effect of his coming as her husband, and 
presumably in her company, would be to uiidennine the alliance 
of^ many of the Goths to Totila, or at least to embarrass their 
minds in such a way as to impair tbdr military vigour. They 
would feel that they were fighting no longer merciy against 
Greeks, but against the granddaughter of their greatest king. 
And they would calculate that, os Germanus was marked out to 
succeed to the Empire on .lustlnian’s death, MatosEUitha would 
presently share the Imperial throne.^ 

\Vhen the nevrs of the marriage reached Italy it seems to have 
produced the eflfcct which w^as anticipated. Many Goths began 
to ask themselves whether it would be well to continue their 
resistance. And the reports which aTrived of the Imperial 
preparations for prosecuting the war affected the numeioua 
soldiers who had deserted the Roman cause to ser\'c under Totila. 
They managed to send messages to Germanua that as soon as he 
landed in Italy they would go over to him and light again 
under the standards they had abandoned. Hicgcncs, who hnd 
n^cd to Euirender Centumcellae on a certain day, declared 
himself absolved from the covenant because Gemtanus wna 
eoliibg. 

But Germanus was not to come. Re was at Sardica, and his 
army was ready. It was the autumn of A.n. 5.50.* He had 
annoujiced that he would start in two days, when he suddenly 
fell Mck, and the disease proved fatal. His death meant much. 
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It meant pnrtjcularljr the destnicfcbn of the hopes whioh were 
swaying ophiion in Italy both among Italians and Gotha.i 


§ 8. Toiih in »Sieiltf, Negoliatmis ^vi(h Uie Franks 
(a d. 550-551) 

The jdans for the prosecntiqn of the war were disconcerted 
by the death of the commander^n-chief, nod Justinian appointed 
no one to replace him for some time. But in the meantime it was 
arranged that John, the nephew of Vitahan^ who was now the 
Master of Soldiers in lUyricnm, and was to have served under 
his fatherdn-lawp Germann^, should, with his brother-in Jaw, 
Justinian, lead the army to Italy. John bad proved himself 
an able soldier, and if he and Bdisarius had been able to w^ork 
cordially together^ it is probable that the duration of the ivar 
would have been considerably curtailed. He w'as not appointed 
to the supreme command because it was felt that he did not 
possess the requisite prestige to command the obedience of the 
other generals. 

^Vhen the troops were collected in Dalmatia it was late in 
the year, and it was thought better to spend the winter there 
than to march immediately to Venetia. There was no sufficient 
supply of ships at galona to transport the army across the 
Iladriatic. 

l^leanwhile Totila had been wreaking his vengeance upon 
Sicily. When he w^aa besieging Syracuse^ Liberiua arrived^ and 
seeing that he was uot strong enough to help the city he Bailed 
on to PanormuH, Artabanea, w ho, as we saw, had been appointed 
to replace Liberitia, was already on bis way, but his ships were 
caught ofl the coaat of Calabria by a storm which dmve them 
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back to Greece. The Gotha succeeded in capturing onJy four 
lortreasea, probably placea of secondary importaocep m which 
they placed garrisons, and having lived jn the island for many 
months,^ they returned to Italy latlen with booty and provisions. 

During the summer and autumn of this year (a.d. u 50) the 
Imperial generals in Italy were inactive, though the absence of 
Totila in Sicily was an opportunity for an enterprising leader 
Then the news arrived that the Emperor had appointed the 
Armenian eunuch Narscs to the Hupreme command. The 
appointmeat %vaa universally w^ekomed. Narsea, the Grand 
Chamberlain, appears to have been one of the most popular 
ministers at Justinian's court. He was celebrated for his 
generosity, he did not make enemies, and such ivas hi^ reputa¬ 
tion for piety that it w^aa believed that the Virgin ]kIother herself 
watched over his actions .and suggested the right moment for 
engaging in battle.* He was a friend of Johiii whom^ as it w'ill 
be remembered, he had forced BcUsarius to rescue at Rimini, 
and of w'hose loyal co-operation be was assured^ This fact, we 
may conjeeture, had a good deal to do with his appointment. 
Narsfsa had the qualitieij of a leader, but he bad not much 
militsiy experienee ; the adWee of John would remedy this 
deficiency. 

John had been ordered to await the arrival of tho new com- 
mander-m-chief at Salona, but Xarscs was delayed on his way^ 
at Philippopolis, by an invasion of Kotrigur Huns,* and it waa 
probably late in a.d, 651 that he arrived in Dslmstia, 

Fortune hud steadily favoured the Gotha for the last four 
years. In A.n. 547 the Imperialists held m central Italy Kavennap 
Ancona, and Ariniinum, Spoletium and Perusia, Rome itself 
with Portus, Centumcellac ; in the south Otranto^ Taranto, the 
province of Bruttii, and Sicily. In A.n. 661 the only important 
places they held on the mainlund were Ravenna, Ancona, 
Otranto, and Croton, while in Skily they bad lost four strong¬ 
holds ; and Totila, on returning from Sicily* had sent an army 
to besiege Ancona. This tide of success was now about to turn. 
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Ever since To tile had crossed the Po after hss accession, the 
war had been waged cntirolj to the south of that river, and the 
conditions which prevailed in northern Italy are obscure. Here 
the Bituation was complicated by the intervention of a third 
power. As aU the forces of the Ostrogoths were demanded by 
the struggle in the south, the Franks bad seized the opportunity 
to extend their ijower into Italy, Theodebert, who followed 
the progress of the war attentively, had occupied the province 
of the Cottian Alps, a part of Liguria, and the greater part of 
Venetia,^ The only important cities which the Goths still 
retained seem to have been Verona and Ticinuia. Borne time 
afterwards a treaty was condiided between the Franks and 
Goths, by which Totila acquiesced in the promional occupation 
by the Frants of the territory which had been seized, and the 
two powers agreed, in case the war ended with a Gothic victoryj 
to make a new' pemianent arrangement ® Far-reaching plana 
are attributed to Tlieodebert. He was Incensed at Justinian's 
assumption of the titles Fra7mcu^ and /ffnmuirwictw, with the 
implication that the Franks and their subjects the Alamanni 
had been subjugated and were vassnJs of the Empire, and he 
expressed his formal independence by issuing gold coins with his 
own bust and his own namc,^ Ho was the tiist German king 
to venture on thia innovation, w-hich from a commercial point 
of view was hazardous. It was said that he formed the project 
of leading the German nations, the Lombards, the Gepida, 
and others through the Ill}Tian countries and attacking Con- 
stantinople iteelf. 

Wo possess one diplomatic document, belonging to tins 
period, which records the It^ian conquesta of the Franks, The 
Emperor had written to Tbeodebert retiuestiqg information aa 
to the extent of his dominions, and Theodebert^s reply has 
been preserved,^ in which he enumerates Fannonia and the 
northern parts of Italy among the countries which ho has 
subjugated. 

After his capture and abandoimieut of Rome in oil. 
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TotiU bad proposed espouse the daughter of oue of tho 
Meruviuglau kings who La not namedi but we are entitled to 
presume that he was Theodebert* Tlie otter was refused, on 
the ground that Totila would never succeed in the subjugation 
of Italjj seeing that he had sho™ himself &o foolish as to kt 
the great capital slip from his haads.^ Thin eritkism helped to 
open the Ostrogoth^a eyes to the importance of Rome. In the 
iollowLng year, Theodeberti died and was succeeded by his son 
Theodebald,- To him Justinian sent an ambassador to com¬ 
plain of the encroachmenta of his father in northern ItaJyi to 
demand the evacuation of the cities, and to request him to 
fnllil the promises of Tbeodebert and co-operate in the Italian 
war,^ TheodEbitM promptly sent an embassy to CoustantiDople.^ 
The course of the negotiations is unknown^ but the Franks 
remained in Italy^ 


§ Baide nf Sfjut Gatlica (a.h, 551) 

Totila realised that a supreme effort was now to be made to 
destroy the Ostrogothk i>ower in Italy. The appointment of 
Karses was hardly less significant than tho appointment of 
Gemianus. He had always understood the importance of 
reconciling the Italians to hla rule, and he now urgently pressed 
forward the rebuilding of Rome in order to ingratiate himscU 
with the Romans. His immediate military objects wxre the 
capture of Ancona and Croton, two of the few Yaliiabk places 
that were still left to the Empire. In the autumn of A-d, 551* 
his forces, as we saw^, were bcsiegiiig Ancona, but it is probable 
that he hod not yet sent an army against Croton. At the same 
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time, he was employirig his fleet* Thiee hundred vesaels sailed 
to the shores of Greece. The rieh islaad of Corcyra was ravaged^ 
and on the mainland the districts aroimd Nicopolis, Anchialua, 
and Dodona, Traosporta conveying supplies to the army of 
Narses at Salona were intercepted and captured. 

The garrison of Ancona was hard pressed^ for it was blockaded 
by sea as well as by land. Forty-seven Gotide waiabips hindeied 
any provisions from reaching it by sea. The genera^ Valerian, 
who was stationed at Ravenna and was not strong enough to 
send relief, ivrotc to John at Salona an urgent letter on the 
gravity of the situatiop. John promptly manned thirty-eight 
warship'? with seasoned men^i and at Scardona, higher up the 
Dalmatian coast, they were joined by twelve more which came 
across from Ravenna with Valerian. The two generals and 
their fleet sailed to Sena Qalhca, of which the dLat^nce by sea 
to Ancona is about BevOPteen mile^. The two squadrons were 
praoticfllly equal in strength^ atld the Gothic commanders, 
Indulf and Gibal,^ immediately detennined to risk a naval 
battlcp and sailed to Sena. 

The action, as in a land battle, was begun by the archers; 
then some of the vessels dosed with each otlier, and the crews 
fouglit with sword and lance. But the Goths were at a great 
disadvantage. They had not the natural aptitude of the Greeks 
for handling ehii>s, and they can have had very little tTainmg 
in the operations of maritime warfare^ They were tinable, in 
the excitement of the action, to maintain a suitable distance 
between their ships. Some of these w'ere too far from their 
neighbours and were easily sunk by the enemy, but most of 
them were too close together and had no room to manrouvre. 
Their opponentSp on the other hand, kept perfect order, and with 
cool readine-S3 took advantage of all the blunders of the Gotlia, 
who at last, weary and helpless, gave up the contest and fled. 
Thirty-a! X Gothic ships were sent to the bottom and Gibal was 
captured; Indulf escaped with eleven ships, which he burned 
as soon as he landed, and reached the camp at Ancona, WTien 

^ It IB clear th^t Kamw luid noi * Indulf bud foTmorly h/xn a 

anfirpd at for Ftocoj^Eui natAincr of BcUiuriugL The MSS, 

ifcjn that John took i^^pCKTi himwlf of Pronoplui |iiL OS. 23 and 29 ; iv* 
to diflobpy tiM Im[»eHAl ootniaKad 12) Taiy het-veca 
thftt be fthould pot itir till Ntmo§ and I Jol- 

Miap, lownd Uajiy. 
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the Tfictorious fleet arrived, they found that the enemy hAd 
ahnodoned the carop and taken refpge in Anxiimim. The 
cnifihing ^Hetory meant more than the safety of Ancona;^ it dealt 
a heavy blow to the power and prestige of the Goths* ^ 

Soon after this Artabnnes, who had arrived in Sicily, recovered 
the four fortressoa which the Goths had captured. The tide 
seemed to have definitely tumedj and the Goths were acutely 
coniscious of the change in their prospects. They felt that if 
the enemy came in strength they would be unable to hold out. 
Once more Totila sent nmba&sadora to Constantinople to propose 
terms of peacOp offering to resign the claim to Sicily and Dalmatia, 
and to pay the tajces to which the tetiantlees estates in those 
provinces were Liable. But the Emperor refused to listen to 
the pleadings of the envoys. Ho was so bitter against the 
Ostre^othft that he had determined to ejqiunge their name from 
the map of the Roman world. 

One more success was achieved by Totila, though it was 
perhaps purchased too dearly. He had sent a fleet to Corsica 
and ^rdinia with forces Biifficient to overoome the Roman 
garrisons, Aa those islands belonged to the African l^fectuxe, 
it devolved upon .Tohn^ the Master of Soldiera m Africa, to 
defend them, and he sent an army to .Sardinia (autnmn, A.m BTA). 
It was defeated near Cagliari, and sailed back to Carthage^ to 
return in the spring in greater strengths Whatever prestige 
Totila gained by the occupation of the islands can hardly have 
counterbalanced the disadvant4]^e of reducing the numbers of 
his lighting forces in Italy, when every man was needed for the 
approaching straggle with the armies of Narses. 

During the spring Croton was hard pressed by the Goths 
who were blockading it* one came to its relief until the 
Emperor, hearing that it would inevitably faU unlf^ speedy 
help arrived^ ordered the troops stationed at Thermopylae to 
embark immediately and sail thither* The mere appearance 
of the relief squadron in the harbour sufficed to terrify the 
besiegers, who hastily broke up their camp and fled. The 
effect of this bloodless victory was that the commanders of the 
Gothic garrifiofia in Taxeatum and Acherontia offered to sur¬ 
render those places on condition that their own aafety was 
gecurei Their proposals were referred to the Eai]>eror. 

* JJ.G. IF. £4 42. 
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I 10. Battle of BvMa GaUontm and Deatk of TotiUt {a.D, SSS) 

In. the Spring of A.D, G52 Xarses wos at length ready to set 
out for Italy. He had collected large foreea in addition to those 
which had been recruited two yeata before by Germanus, and 



Mneir’liVsAii' 1_iiL. Kj 

L<MQIlLfc TO llXITSmATS THl PATTLX Q7 ILTITA taALLOBUlf^ A.P. 


which had remained nt Snlubii under the coinmatid uf Juhn« 
We arc not told what the entire strength ol the army^ 
though we know the number of some of the particular con- 
tingenta. The Lombard King Audoin sent more than 5500 
fighting men ] ^ there were mote than 3000 Heruls; * there were 

^ Two tbuiaHMd hnniLrcd * ILorc Ihiui 3000 midkr 

nmrrirjim itiiid A ci>miUtiu imd utherfl || Mid many imdvr 

of mam thin 3000. Anilli„ A flymuiuotl Hi^lllL 
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400 Gopida; ttiene were HimSj^ ol coursOj aud there was a band 
of Persian deserters^ AH these foreign auxiliaries con hardly 
have amoniited to leas than 11*000. For the Tcgvilar Imperial 
regiments which the Emperor placed at the disposal of Nai^eSp 
for the Thracian and Illyrian troops which Germanua and If arses 
had specially recruited at their own expense we have no figurest 
but it will not be extravagant to huppoao that they were more 
nmnerQus than the foreign contiugents, and to conjecture 25^000 
m a probable figure for the strength of the w hole army w hich 
marched w'ith Sfarses from Salona along the Dalmatiau coast 
road to the head ol the Hadriatic.^ 

The towns and fori^ which commanded the road from the 
east into Venetia w'ere in poaacssion of the Franks, and Naraes* 
when he approached the Venetian borderSp sent envoys to the 
commanders asking them to permit a friendly army to pass in 
peace. The request was refused on the pretext that Enmbarda 
who were hitter foes of the Franks accompanied the Im|>erial 
army. Then Naracs learned that* even if the Franks did not 
oppose his passage, be would be held up when he reached the 
Adige, inasmuch as Teas, one of the most capable of Totila*s 
capUiins, had arrived at Verona with all the heal Gothic troops, 
to hinder and emhairass Lis march^ Every possible measure 
had hem taken to make the road from the Adige to Ravenna im* 
practicable. By the advice of John, who was acquainted w'ith 
the country^ it W'ns decided that the troops should march along 
the aea coast from Istria* attended by a few ships and a largo 
fleet of aniaU boats to transport them acrqtf^ the mouthe of the 
rivers. Time w-as lost, but Ravenna waa safely renched. But 
it is cunous that an expeditton for w'hich long preparations had 
been made should have been allowed to find itself in such a 
predicameiit+ One would have thought that an adequate fleet 
of transports could have been collected at Salona to convey 
the W’hole army direct to Gassis.^ 


* Vety nuioorous (r^WEir^iT^nT'i. 

* Uuihr Kavad, gmndsan oi Hng 
Kavi4, qcs'phaw ut Chotroogi. 
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* TotiU awaiQ of thw acdtlciency 
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At Bavemia Ite army rcj^tod for nine days and was rciafoi:eGil 
by the troops of Jiintia and Valerian. Then, leaving Juistiii In 
charge of Kaveniutp puabed Bouthward along the coaat 

road. He was determined not to spend time or strength in 
lesser operationSj but to come face to face with Totila and decide 
the issue of the war by u battle iavolvdng all the forces of both 
belligerents. Totila was In the neighbourhood of Eoine, and 
therefore it was on the roiid to Eome that Nataes hastened. 
When he reached Ariniiatim he found that the bridge across the 
river had been destroyed. His engineers bridged it, and lie 
might eaaUy have taken the to^m, lor the commander of the 
garrison, who fiad sallied out to see what the Eomans were 
doing, was alain by a Uerul. But Ifaraes did not tarry; Ari- 
minuni could w'ait. In ordinary circumstaneca the quickest 
route for an army marching from Arimimim to Eome was along 
the coast as far as Fanuin and thence by the Via MaminisL 
But this w^ay was nut open to ^farses, for the eastern end of the 
Via Flaminia w-^as commanded by the enemy who were in 
possession of Petra Pertusa, a barrier which might bo found 
insuperable. It was therefore necessary for him to strike the 
road at some point to the w^est of that fortress. We do not 
know whether he left the coast near Ariminum or further on, 
at Pisaurum. In either case he probably reached the Via 
Flaminia about five miles on the Eomeward side of the 
go^e of Petra Pertm^a, at a place which is now known aa 
Acqualagua. 

In the meantime Totila, learning that Norses had reached 
Ravenna, had recalled Teias and his army from Veaetia^ and, 
as eager for battle as Xai^ea^ set ont for the north. It ia not 
clear where he expected to encounter the Imperialists,^ but 
when the news reached him that the enemy had left Ravenna 
and passed Ariminum he struck into the Apennines by the Viv^ 


tliPChUgh tba lugcKins with tte Iwlp 
of boalA fraiii Altirtum aa for u Aa 
Fl&diiin> wliich wba S4 Roeujui idiIh 
iLonli of ItaTGimiL l^ha diit« of hk 
Airivoil in RATcmia wad aa S ThUfAdAy 
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Fktntnin md encamped neap (probably t-r> the north of) Tadjiium J 
Imniedlatdy afterwards tbe army of reached the ndgh- 

bonrkood and -encamped at a ptace of which the name^ Bustn 
CalSormUp preaerved a tradition of the wars of the early Btmian 
rcj>uhlic with the Celtic of the north. The only otliei: due the 
historian gives ua as to its position ia the atatement that it was 
about fourteen milea from the camp of Totila. We may con¬ 
jecture that the place is to be sought to the cast of the Flaminiao 
Way, in the neighbourhood of Fabriano, 

As soon as his army had encamped^ Narses sent aome trusted 
officers to Totita^ to recommend him to make submisaion without 
attempting to oppose much superior forces^ and, if be were 
determined to Bghtt to invite him to name a day for the battle. 
Totila would not hear o! peace or submission. He said* “ Let 
UH do battle in eight days.” But Xaraes was too shrewd to 
tnist the Goth's word. He guessed that Totila ’would attach 
him on tbe nexi; day and made hia preparations for battle. So 
it fell out. The Goths moved during the night, and at dawn the 
Romans saw their army drawm up within tw'o bowshots of their 
own line. 

Naraea placed the Lombards* the Heruls* and the other 
barbarian auxiliaries in the centre. They were monnted troops 
but be made them dismount and used them as iofantry. On 
the two wings be posted his regular troops, on the right, under 
himself and John, on tbe left under Valerian, Dagisthaeus, and 
John Phagas; and in front, of each wing be stationed 4000 
archers^ Beyond the extremity of his left, he placed a r^erve 
of 1500 cavalry. Of these one S4]|Uadron of iKK) w'as to bring 
help to any part of the line that might be hard pressed; ^ the 
other body of 1000 was to attempt* when the Gothic infantry 
were engaged, to ride round and take them m the rear. 

Karses had chosen a strong defensive positiOD^ It was such 
that the only way by which the enemy could send a detachment 
to circu invent him and attack him horn behind waa a aarrovir 
path which ran by the elopes of a small hill close to his left wing. 

■ rjlopa to this modem viElaj^o ■ The nniiinLl powtiu-fi lor imoh s 
Gmkldo TuJino-. l^ocopiua give* loo nwen-e ttihjIcI hAve m Iho cctitlT+ 
ivamc u TSi^ijiaj but the idviittly Nttiwfl mniit hjLTe jkbeed il dD thd 
\m UiiEjucfiLiiicitiliEe. For the lopd- ktft.* bec-auBei he luititip^U:^ thAt Ui 
gim|iKif*il qiiestiiikai iw Appemliji to vould bo moat likely to bo need^ on 
Iba cLiiiibcr. that ude. 
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It wqs, therefore, itujiortant to hold this positioiip apd before 
daybreak fifty men stationed themselves in the bed of a stream 
on the slope of the hill facing the Gotha. ^VTien Totila espied 
them he sent a squadron of hotse to dislodge them, but the 
Romans held their pound against repeated attaeka, perforining 
prddigea of vabnr. Others were sentt but with the same 
result, and Totila abandoned the attempt. In the meantime 
the annies did not join battle. Raises, in his strong position, 
waa determined not to attack firstp and Totila had a reason for 
delaying the action. He was e.TpectiDg every^ moment a force 
of 2000 cavalry under the command of TeTas, who had not 
arrived in time to march with the main army. Outniatchod as 
he w^as in numbers by the enemy, this reinforcement was of 
supreme invportance; it might decide the istiue of the day. 
Accordingly he resorted to devices to gain. time. Coecas, a 
horseman of great physical strength, who had deserted from the 
Imperial to the Gothic side, rode np to the Roman Une within 
speaking distance and challenged the enemy to send out a 
champion to engage with him in single combat. Anzalos, an 
Armenian, one of the retaLucra of Karses, accepted the in’^itation. 
Coceas rode hard at him, aiming at his stomach, but Anzahis 
made his own horse jnst in time to avoid the lance and 

at the same moment struck at kis opponent's left side. Coccus 
fell mortally wounded, aud cries of triumph rang out from the 
Hoiiiaii ranks. After this interlude, Totila himself, caparisoned 
ID shining armour^ adorned with gold and purjile trimmings, 
rode out into the space between the armies, on a huge steed, 
and displayed, for the benefit of the eneuiyp his equestrian skill^ 
hurling bis spear in the air and catching it again as he galloped, 
and i>erforiiiing other feats of horsomaimhip. Finally he sent 
a message to Narsea, proposing negotjationa, hut Narsca knew 
that he was not in earnest. 

By these devices Totila w^ore away the forenoon, and at 
length in the early altemcKm the belated two thousand arrived^ 
The Goths immediately dissolved their array of battle and 
retired with in the precincts of their camp to dine. Apparently 
Totila was confident that Nurses would not attack,^ and that 

^ It miiV bo tbought itfnngQ ibat of tlw of kbi derdLAfi^^ 

NKfuefl did nut Attack, but lue po«ilictii. Cp. DeJbruck, 

WAH ibtnrrmia$d %Q Araii kmuQU iL 3^72. 
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the lioiii3ii9 would br^ak tb^ir raolcsr for tbt piirpos 0 

of a meab He tbougfit that be might possiblj take thejn un- 
awaies. But tbeU cautioiia commander did not allow them to 
move their places or take off their armour or lie down to 
reat. They took food as they stood. 

In the morning the array of the Gotha had beoD much 
the aame as that of the Impenal army, but when they returned 
to fight in the afternoon^ Totila adopted an entirely different 
plan. He placed all his cavalo^ in front and all his infantry 
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beiund, Hia idea seema to Lave beea that bis best chance was 
to attompt to break the enemy ranlifl by a concentrated charge 
of an his horse, and then bring up his infantry (probably few in 
number) to take advantege of the confueion which his cavalry 
bad wrought. And ho issued the extraordinary command that 
aU the troops alike should discard the Q$e of all weapons except 
their spears- 

To meet the tactics of the QotLs Names made a alight change 
m ins dis^itions. The two large bodies of arcbera on the 
Wings, which had faced the eaoniy full front, were now turned 
Imlf round so as to form crescenta facing each other ; and when 
the Gothic cavalry charged they were assaded from both sides 


*■ ThfO_y muFt hikTie bena 
.^TQiTUiJ allniVfl- Its plibiii,. Qr wi^uld 
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by showers of arrows and suffered considemble losses before 
they eancie to gri|>s with the main Hne. The battle wus fierce^ 
but apparently short> and towards evening the Gotlis gave w^ay 
and were gradually pressed baok on the infantry who had Idtherta 
taken no part in the %htiiig, and now^ instead of opening a 
way for the cavalry to pass through their rnnks and thernaelves 
facing the enemy, turned and retreated with them. The reta^t 
soon became a ffight. About 6000 w^cre akin; many w^ere 
taken alive, to be put to death afterw^ards; all the rest fled as 
they could. 

The description of this battle, w^hieh wo owe to the historian 
Procopius, and which he doubtless derived from an eyewitness^ 
ia ao deficient in detaila that it is dlUicult to form any definite 
opinion as to the merits of the combatants. Above all, we do 
not know the numbers of either army. We are not told how 
Totlla and his ablest general Teias behaved during the aetion, 
nor w’hether the wings or the centre of the Imperialists were the 
more heavily engaged. Praise is given to the bravery of the 
barbarian troops oE Karaes and of '' some of the Romana,” but 
the military critics of the day seem to have ascribed the swdft 
discomfiture of the Goths largely to the strange order of theLr king 
that the spear oidy was to bo iised. We can, however, divine 
that Totila^a generalship was deficient and that, even if his forces 
were inferior in number, he might have mode better use of them. 

But in spite of the slightness of our information aa to the 
course of the battle, it is clear that Xarses displayed exceptional 
military talent and deserves full credit for hb victory. Ills 
plan was origtimb differing entirely from the tactics employed 
by BclbariuB in the Persian campaigns. He oppo^sed unmounted 
troopa to the mounted troops of the enemy, and used liis boivmcn 
to weaken and disconcert the charge of the cavalry. Thus 
aided, the barbarian auxiliaries did what the Eoinau infantry 
had failed to do on the field of HadriaRople, and reiaisted the 
shock of the Grothic hoisemcn. The battle has been described 
as ** the first experiment in the combination of pike and bow 
which modem history shows,” and reminds us of the battle 
of Cre^y which was won by Bimikr tactics. ^ 

Totila himself had fled in the dark and there were varioua 

^ ^ Oman, of II af^ p. JWir 0^411141 f npnsy cavAliy | tbe 

riant of timo had 00£Ll4}ianlati]d [uuage tif Urbiciiu quuttnl in p44udo- 

baLtlca fought by Hcmaa mlaatiy Maurice, SiroL xil 24. 
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atoriKi GA to whflt befell him. Accotiling to one tale, accom¬ 
panied by four or five of hm followers he was pursued by As bad 
the Gepid leader, and some others who were unaware of liis 
identity. Overtaking him Asbad was about to strEke when a 
Gothic youth cried, “ Dog^ will you smite your master i ” The 
Gepid drove his sj>ear with all his might into Totila^s body+ 
but Vfas himself wounded by one of the king^s companions. 
The Goths dragged their wounded lord for about seven mileSp 
iiot halting till they reached GupraCp a village not far from Tadi- 
auiiu Here he died and was hastily buried, Hts fate and place 
of sepulture were revealed to the Romans by a Gothic woman; 
the body was exlmmed and identified; the blood-stained garments 
and the cap adorned with gems which he had worn were taken 
to Xarsca, who sent them to Cons tan tinople, where they wero 
laid at the feet of the Emperor as a visible proof that the enemy 
who had BO long defied his power was uo more.^ 

A leader who has fought a long fight in a not igimble cause 
and faded in the end will always arouse some ayuipathy and 
pity, with whatever satisfaction we may view his faiiore. The 
sudden reversal of Totila^s fortune after an almost unbroken 
career of success had just the elements of tragedy which Api>ea]ecl 
even to the imagination of his enemies. He had reviv^ the 
cause of his nation when it seemed utterly lost and restored their 
hope, and in a struggle of nine years, in which he displayed 
untiriug energy, unwavering confidence, and some political 
capacity, had reconquered the whole of Italy except three or 
four towns. But this long mu of success doea not argue that 
he posse^d tmnsoendent talents. He owed it to the fact that 
the Emperor starved his military forces iu Italy, refused to send 
the necessary supplies of money and men, aud at first did not 
even appoint a supreme commander. As soon as Justinian 
decided, after the return of Belisariusr to make a sedous effort 
to cud the war aud adopted proper measures for the purpose^ 
the situation began immediately to change, and all timt Totila 
had achieved in nine years was undone in two. But though 
the weakness and mistakes of his enemies were chiefly resjjonsihie 
for Totila^fl fame, though he did not possess military genius of a 

^ Hora Jiitifl MbL I via p. +8* vhkh DVidfnElv h^lcmgad to the 
iU|pplt?mniitfl FtiioupruiL The origiEiel ol jfjiJAUui twt U Olditt^ 

h' 't^phunca, in [«! lis t4^ 

Mitb A.1L mu, whiJ addd a Beatmcn rsS irl 
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high ordcTj and was capable of such a political blunder as tho 
abaadoamentof Rome when he had captiucd it, he will always be 
remembered as one of the great figures in the German heroic age- 

Some modeni writers have idealised him as a romantic hero* 
distinguiahed among all his barbarian fellows by cbivalrous 
Benti merits and noble behaviour toAvards hia foes, gentle and 
humane in bis instincts. It ia difficult to find much in the record 
of his acts to justify &ach a conception of the man- He was 
clear-sighted enough to realise that it was good policy to con¬ 
ciliate the rtaUaiis and to attract to his standards deserters 
from the Imperial army, and for tBcso purposes he often showed 
a mtHleratlon which in time of war was unusual. Perhaps bis 
considerate treatment of the inhabit^ts of NaplcSp which the 
historian Procopius nngrudginglj admired, has won for him a 
reputation which his conduct on other oecasLoas can hafilly be 
Raid to l>ear out. But tus friendUnesa to the Neapolitans was 
plainly dictated by policy. It Avas to roAA'ard them for the 
obstinate resisiance they bsd ofEered to Bclisarins eight years 
boforcT and Totila intended it to bo contmated wuth the punish- 
ment which ho hoped to inflict upon the Sicilians Avho had received 
Belisariua with open arms. In the practioe of deliberato cmeltiis 
can it bo said that there is much to choose between this Ostro¬ 
goth and other leaders of his raco and age ? ^\^lat instinct of 
clemency can wx attribute to the man who mutilated Demetrius 
at Naplea* who cut oft the handa of the bishop from PortOj 
who put Isaac the Armenian to denth, Avho did not spare his 
unhappy captive GilactuSj who ahauiefuUy mutilated Chalazarl 
What are wc to say of the assassination of Cyprian at Peruaia I 
Can wc call him huEuane who suffered the bishop and inhabitants 
of Tibiir to be done to death in anch ntrocioue fashion that the 
historian declines to describe the treatment ? Did he treat 
the mhabltants of Rome as leniently as Aluric or Gaiseric ? 
Narses had no illusions about his character, and it was avc! 1 
far him tbatp when Totila nained a day for the great battle 
which was to be fought between them, he did not imagine him 
to be a pure ehevalicTp but knew him for an oidinary perfidious 
barbarian and took corresponding preeautionSp^ 

* Tatik^i EvpaUtLtMi k^r crui^Hy U hr* crin4«iinii«4i O^bg-nkaot biihiip of 
illuitrat^ by tbjD fltor)' tobi by IVjiulcmium, te bo throiAn to a WiiT 
Gregory 1- (Ih'tfJ. 3, o. 11} thAl liMttiin bo bod giToa ibeltor to wmo 
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^ ll. Battle of 3/tMW Laciarius (a.s, 552) 

The first act cf Narsea after liia great success, for which he 
piously ascribed all the credit to the Deity, was to dhimisa his 
savage allies, the Lombards, who, as soon as the victory was 
won, were devoting themselves to the congenial occupations of 
arson and rape. He rewarded thorn with large sums of gold, 
and committed to Valerian the task of conducting them to tho 
Italian frontier. When Valerian had parted from these un¬ 
desirable friends, he encamped outside Verona and parleyed 
with tho Gothic garrison. The Ooths were willing to capitulate, 
but the Franks who were firmly stationed in the Venetian 
province intervened and the negotiations were broken off. 
Valerian withdrew to the Po, and Narsea ordered him to remain 
there to watch the movements of the Gkrths, who had not jet 
given up their cause as lost. The remnant of Totila’s army 
had fled with Tdas northward to Tictmim, There Telas was 
elected kmg,^ and ho hoped with the help of the Franks to restore 
the fortunes of his people. He had at his disposal the treasures 
which Totila had prudently left in Ticinum. 

In the meantime Narses himself had advanced on Fome. 
On his way ho occupied Narnia and Spoleto, and sent a detach¬ 
ment to take Perusia. The Gothic garrison in Rome was much 
too small to attempt to defend the great circuit of the city, 
and Totila had conatiructed a little fortress round the JIausoIoura 
of Hadrian by building a new wall attached to the eitcmal wall. 
\Vlicn the army of Naracs amved, the Goths made some attempt 
to hold the fortifications wherever they were attacked, but the 
Imperialists soon succeeded in scaling the wall with ladders 
^d opening the gates. The garrison then retreated into the 
inner fortress j some escaped to Portu,s. But seeing that 
further defence was uisdeas they surrendered on condition 
that their lives wore spared. This was the fifth time that 
Rome had been aesanlted and captured during the war. 
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sent the keys to the Empetor, Sooti jifterw'^ards 
Portus aiureiidered. 

The Gotha now showed tliemselves, without any reserve, in 
their true colours* (I) In Campania they put to death the 
aenatora who had been aent there by Tot da and now propoaed 
to return to Rome. (2) Before Totila went forth to meet Xarses 
he had aelectcd three hundred boys froin Roman families of 
repute and sent them to the north ol Italy os hoatagea. TeToa 
seized them and slew them alL {S) It wOI be remEmhcred that 
Ragnaria, the cointnaddfir in Tarentiim, had agreed to aiirrender 
an conditionii %vhith Pacurius, the commander of Hydruntum^ 
had gone in person to submit to the Emperor; in the meantime 
he had given hostages. Learning that Tdaa was resolved to 
renew the struggle and counts on the help of the Franks, 
Ragnaris changed his plans. WTien Paeurius returned from 
Constantinople,^ he asked him to send a few Roman soldiers 
to conduct him safely to Hydmntuni and thence by sea to 
Constantinople. Pacmiiis sent £fty men. Kagnaris impriaoued 
them and then informed Pacurius that they would not be released 
until the Gothic hostages had been restored. The Roman 
commander lost no time in marching to Tarentum ivith all bis 
forces. At his approach Ragnans put the hfty men to death 
and marched out to meet him. The Goths were defented and 
Ragnaris fled to Acherontia- These circumstances of the 
recovery of Tarentum desen^ed to be recorded os an illustration 
of the character of the Ostrogotha. 

Xarscs meanwhile had not been idle. He sent a force to 
reduce Ccntumcellae, and another into Can^pama to lay fiiege 
to Cumae, The [mpoitance of this fortress lay in the fact that 
Totila had deposited in it aU the Gothic treasure that was uol 
stored at Ticinum, and left it in the custody of his brother 
Aligem,- AVhen the news thot this store was in immediate 
danger reached TcTos, w'ho had been waiting in the vain hope 
that the Franks would provide an army to help him, he deter¬ 
mined to make an attempt to rescue Cumae* It w*aa a long 
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march from Ticmum to (Jampania, and even a small army, 
moving more rapidly than usual, could not accomplish St in 
much^ less than a month, Tbc shortest route was through 
Etruria, and Narsea sent a force under John to watch the Etnman 
roads. But Tma® did not choose the shortest route. Hie object 
was to avoid the enemy, and he went by devious and roundabout 
ways, finally following the coast road of the Hadriatic. Ho 
roust have crossed tbe peninsula by Beneventum, where he 
could proceed either by Capua or by Salerno to the aeiirhbour' 
hood of Naples.* 

Naiaes, when he found that the enemy bad eluded both John, 
who was guarding the western roads, and Valerian, who had 
captured Betra Pertusa* and waa thus master of the Via Flamiaia, 
recalled both these generals and proceeded with all his forces 
to Campania. When TcTaa at last reached the southern foot- 
hiUs of Vesuvius, near Nuceria, he found a Roman arror drawn 
up on the hank of tbe Draco, 

This river, now the Samo, runs into the bay of Napl^, north of 
the Sorrento peninsula. The remnant of the Gothic fleet was 
assembled in the bay of Naples, As Tdaa might expect that the 
Und approaches to Cumne, north of Naples, would be guarded, 
his plan probably was to embark his troopa near Sorrento and 
reach Cumae by sea. There was no fleet at hand to oppose 
him. and the plan waa only foiled by the vigilance and good 
mteUigeuce wrvice of the Roman geneial, who was just in time 
tfl preveat him from reaching the sea. 

The armies remained for weeks’ facing each other on cither 
bank of the narrow stream, which neither infantiy nor cavalry 
could ford on account of the sKsepnesa of the banhg, the oichers 
carrying on a desultory battle. There was indeed a bridge on 
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which the Goths who held it erected towers and aasailed their 
enemies with bolts £mru balli^iae. Telas succeeded in getting into 
touch with his fleet and it wna able toeupplj him with provisions. 
The ^itiiattoiL w^aa changed when Imperial warships which Narsea 
suiTinmDed began to ijonic in great ntimbcra from Sicilv and 
other places?. The Gothic naval coinaiander^ anticipating their 
arrivah surrendered his fleet. The food-snpply of the army 
was thus cut olfp and at the same time it began to suffer from 
the play of the engines which Parses installed in wooden towers 
along hia bant of the stream. Tdua broke up his camp and 
retreated to the shelter of the mount-ain whieli overlooks the 
valley. Tlds mountain, belonging to the St. Angelo mngc, 
w as known as ilons I^ctarius and sftill retains the name a^ Monte 
Letterc. On. the slopes of this hill the Goths w'ere safe from 
attack, W'hich the nature of the ground would have rendered to^> 
dangerous an enterprise, hut they found themseivc#s womo off 
for food, and they soon repented their change of ground. At 
length they reaolved to make a surprise attack npon thcLr foes. 
It was their only chanco. 

They appeared so unexpectedly in the valley that the Romans 
had no time to form themselves in the regidar array prescribed 
by military handbooks,* The Goths had left their hemses behind 
and advanced as a solid mjLss of infantry. The Romans received 
them in the same formation * In the battle there w^as no rotim 
for tactics, it was a sheer trial of personal strength, bravery, 
and skill. Tlie Gothic king, a few warriors by his stde^ led the 
assault, anci^ the Romani! recognising him and thinldng that if 
he fdl his followed who were formed in a very deep phalanx 
would not continue the contest, he became the mark for their 
moat dexterous lancers and javelin throw ers. It was a Homeric 
combat, and the historian has described it rividly^ Teiaa stood 
€ov-eted by his shield, which received the spears that were hnrled 
or thrust at him, and then Huddenly attacking kid nmny of his 
asomlante low* When he saw that the shield was fuU of spears 
be gave it to one of liis squires, who handed Mm another. He is 
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said to hiiA'^e fouglit thus for a third part of the day^ tben his 
strength failed^ There were twelve spejus atkkiiig in his sLioid, 
and he found he could not move it as easily as he would. Without 
retreating a foot or moving to right or left, smiting his Iocs with 
hh right hand, he called the name of a squire. A now shidd 
was brought, but in the instant in which he was exchanging it 
for the old his chest was exposed, and a lucky javelin wounded 
liim mortally.^ 

The head of the fallen hero was at onco severed from bis body 
and raised aloft on a pole that all his host might know that he 
had fallen. But the expectation of the Komans that their 
enemies would abandon the straggle was not fulfilled* The 
Gothfl did not flee like fawns, nor lay down their arms. They 
were animated by a spirit of desperation, and in a \rery diilerent 
temper from that which they bad displajed in the last battle 
of TotUa. They fought on till nightfall, and on the next day 
the fray was resumed, and ogaiu lasted till the evening. TheOj 
seeing that they could not win and recognising that God was 
against them, they sent some of their leaders to Narscs to announce 
that they would yield, not, however, to live in anbjeetion to the 
Emperor, but to retire somewhere outside the IRoman frontiers 
where they could live independently. They asked to he allowed 
to retire in pcacci and to take with them any money or belong¬ 
ings that they had individually deposited in Italian fortresses. 

On the advice of John, who made n strong plea for luodera- 
tion, these conditions were accepted, on the undertaking of the 
Qoths that they would not again make war on the Empire.^ 

I 12 . The fftmco-AIi^nmnnic (A,n. 553 - 554 ): 

Battle &f Cajma 

The shields of Tdas had not availed to avert the doom of hia 
people. He was their last king* The kingdom of the Ostro¬ 
goths went down on the hard-fought field under Mount Lactariiis. 
But there was still fighting to be done* The great defeat did 
not lend to the immediate surrender of the strongholds which 
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were still held by Gothic gsrriaoiM- There was Cumae, there 
was CeotiimceUae, there were a number of towns in Tuscany, 
and there wna North Italy beyond the Po, Narsea had still 
much strenuous militftry work before him. lie might have 
hoped to complete the reduction of the land by the foliowiog 
summer, but his plana were disconcerted by the appearance of a 
new and more barbaroua enemy upon the scene. 

TeTas had invoked the assistance of the Franks. The answer 
of the young king Theodebald ^ to the pleadings of his envoys 
was unfavourable. The Franks had no mind to cnibark on a 
war for the sake of the Oatrogoths; they coveted Italy for 
tliemseivca,* but at the moment they judged neutrality to be 
the best policy. But the neutrality was only official. Two 
chieftains of their subjects the Alamarmi, Lcutham and Buccelin, 
who were brothers, formed the plan of invading Italy. Ostensibly 
Theodebald did not approve of this act of aggression, but he took 
no steps to prevent it.® The two adventurers raised, a host of 
TilydOO, in which Franks as well as Alamanni served, and descended 
into Italy in the spring of a.d, 553, conRdent that they could 
overwhelm Naraea, for whose military talents, eunuch and 
chamberlain as he was, they profeased aiipieme contempt.* 

Narsea spent the winter months in besieging Cmnae, but 
Abgcrn and the little fortreea held out obstinately. When all 
his assaults and devices failed, he left a small investing force, 
and proceeded to Central Italy, where he found the Gothic 
garrisons ready to make terms. CentumoeUae siurenderfjd, and 
the Tuscan towns, Florence, Volaterrae, Pisa, and Luna did like¬ 
wise. Lucca alone bargained for a delay; if no help came to 
them before thirty days cjqiired, surrender was premised, and 
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Postages were given. The help which the Gotbe of Lticca 
looked for was the arrival of the Fraaks, who had already crossed 
the Alps. It was the iitiminence of their invasion that had 
probably decided Sfarses to niaieh northward, and he had sent 
the greater part of his army under John and Valerian to guard 
the pnssages of the Po. 

The thirty daya passed and the gafrison of Lucca refuaed 
to abide by their agreement. Some of his officers, in their 
mdignation at this breach of faith, saggested that the hostages 
shoidd be put to death. Xarses was not a Goth ; he would not 
commit the iniustice of executing innocent men. But he led 
them forth j vdth their hands bound across their bodies and their 
heads bowed, within sight of the walls^ and proclaimed that they 
would be akin if the town were not surrendered. Thin pieces 
of woodp wrapped in pieces of cloth i had been fastened on the 
backs of the hostages from the neck to the waist, and, -when the 
garrison gave no sign of yielding, guardsmen stepped forward 
and drawing their swords brought them down on the welb 
protected necks. Tlie victims, who hnd been let into the secret, 
fell forward, as if they had been decapitated, and their bodies 
feigned the spasms and contortions of death. The apectatorf^ 
on the wall set up howls and waib, for the hostages belonged 
to the noblest famUies; mothers and affianced brides rushed along 
the battlements rending their garments. AH cried shame on 
the bloody cruelty of Xarses. 

Narses. sent a herald to address them,* “ You have yourselvea 
to blame/' he said, ** for the shameless violation of yoiir oaths. 
But if you will come to your senses even now it W'iU be well 
for you; these men will cx>me to life again and you will suffer 
no harm/" The Goths had no doubt that he w'as deceimng 
them, but they readily swore that if he showed them the hostages 
alive they would at once capitulate. Then at the gctieral'a 
eomniand all the dead stood up together and showed them¬ 
selves safe and souad to their friends^ who were divided between 
incredulity and joyp But incredubty prevailed, and then Xarses,. 
with a magnanimity which was well calculated, set his prisoners 
free, and allowed them, without imposing any conditions, to 
return to their people in the town. They w^ent back loud in his 
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praJsfjs, hut ljucca did ilut tiurrcndcr. Oatlui and soleum ^atigagc- 
mcntsr of no account in the eyes of the Gothw, who wero 
cLit^ with new hopes by the auccessfid advance of the Franks^ 

For Biiccelin and hia Alatnanni had won tjosaesaion of FartOA, 
and had cut to pieces a force of Hemls who, under a brave but 
rasb leader, attempted to recover it. Ail the Goths in the 
Ligurian and Aemilian provinces had rallieci to the invaderSp 
and it is probable that these were in comraand at TicLntuu itself. 
John and Valeri an, upon whom Parses relied to keep them back 
from Etruria while he was engaged in reducing Lucca, had with¬ 
drawn to Faventia. Lucca, howwer, ho was dotormmed to 
take, and be prosecuted the siege wuth \Tgouf, It would have 
surrendered soon if Frank oSicenj liad not succeeded m entering 
the town and stlffeniug the defence. But at length the will of 
the majority prevailed^ and the Luccana opened their gates 
and received the army of Xaraes, who bad agreed not to punish 
them for their iU-faith. 

The siege had lasted three months, and it was now' the end 
of autumn. Narsea went to Ravenna to arrange the dispositions 
of the troopa for the winter, and presently Aligern, the Gothic 
commander of Cumae, which had held out all this time, arrived 
at Classis and gave him the keys of the tomi. Aligem had come 
to the conchisroii that the Franks had no intention of restoring 
the Oatrogothic power, and that whether they succeeded or not 
in conquering Italy, in neither event bad he the least chaiice 
of inheriting the throne of Telas. He therefore decided to resist 
no longer but to become a subject of the Empire, 

Narses spent the winter in Roruet and in the spring (A-P- o 54) 
his army, which had been dispersed among the forts and towns 
in the Ravennato region fat the w'inter, was collected and re¬ 
united at Rome. We do not know his reasons for this retreat, 
which meant the abandonment of Etruria and the Hadriatic 
provincoa to the enemy. He coudd rely with some confidence 
on bis gairbous in the great fortresses, but the open country and 
unwaUed towns were at tlie mercy of the invader. 

The hofit of Bucceliu and Lcutharis moved southw'ard, 
without haste, plundering and d<^troying+ When they ap¬ 
proached Rome they divided into two separate armies, of 
which the lai^er under Buccelin^ avoiding Rome itself^ marched 
through Campania, Lucania^ and Brnttii to the Straite of 
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M^ina,i while Leatharis led the otJi« through Apulia and 

a a ria as far as Hydruntum, The provincea were flyatemarically 
plundered, and an enormous booty woa eoUected. In this vork 
of pdlago and devastation there was a marked difference between 
the conduct of the Franks and their Alatnamuc coraradea, The 
Franks, who were orthodox Christiana, showed respect for 
c urchoa, but the heathen Alamanni were restniined by no 
scftiplcB from cfljxyiDg off tKo eccltaiastical plate and pulling 
down the roofs of the sacred buildings “ 

When he had reached the limits of CalahtU, T^utharis laden 
With spoils dMided to return home to enjoy them. He had no 
pob'tical ambitions, and his one thought was to get safely nw&y 
wth his wealth and run no further risks. He marched along 
the coast as fat as Fanum, but there his troops Buffeted consider¬ 
able through an attack by the Roman garrison of Pisaurnm, 
and the greater part of the booty was lost. Leaving the coast 
he struck into the Apennines and reached the Po safe but dis¬ 
pirited. At the Venetian town of Cenota.* where he took up 
his quarters to rest, a virulent plague broke out in the army. 
uDcl XiCiitbAris Iiirrts^ll wob one of its victLmg, 

His brother Bqccelin waa more enterprising and ambitious 
He had professed to the Goths that his object was to restore 
them kingdom, and many of them doubtless attached themselves 
to his array in his southern march. He fell under the influence 
of their flatter,^ ; they told him that they would proclaim 
him io^ if he drove ^aKe3 out of Italy; and he was finally 
pem^ed to rusk everything in a battle with the army which 
ne had hitherto aimed at avoiding. 

He retorued to Campania and encamped on the banks of the 
^ ultnmua close to Casilinnm and Capua, which are only a few 
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miles apart. Casiliimm is the modem Capua, and tlie ajicient 
Capita is the mudern village of S. !^Iaria. di Capua Vetere, On 
one aide the river fonned the wall of hk cainp^ on the other side 
he fortified it securely,^ He had some hopes that he would 
aeon be reiofoited, for liia brother had promised that when he 
bad reached Venetia he would send back bb troops. As soon 
aa arses learned that Buceelin had occupied this position at 
Capua he marched from Rome with his army, nuxubering about 
18,000, and encamped not far from the enemy. The battle 
which ensued was probably fought across the Appian \Vay 
which passed through Capua and crossed the river at Casilinum. 

The course of the battle wam affected by an accident. One 
of the Hcml captains killed his servant for some delinquency, 
and when Narscs called him to account asserted that masters 
had the power of life and death over tlieir slaves aud that he 
woidd do the same thing again. He was put to death by the 
command of Karsea, to the great indignation of the Ileruls, 
who withdrew from the camp aud said they would not fight. 
Narscs drew up his line of battle without them. Ho placed bis 
cavalry on the two wings and all the infantry in the centre. 
There waa a wood on the left, and Valerian and Artabaues, 
who commanded ou that side, were directed to keep a part of 
their forces concealed in the wood till the enemy attacked. 
Xarsea himself comiimnded on the right. The leader of the 
Heruls, Bindual, who was burning to figbt, implored Narses to 
wait until he could persuade his followers to return to the battle- 
Geldi Njitsbs declined, but agreed to reserve a place for them, 
where they could fall in, if they arrived late. Aecordinglv ho 
left au open space In the middle of the infantry. 

.^leanwhile two Heruls bad deserted to the enemy, and 
persuaded Buccebn that his chance wag to attack at once, as 
the Romans were in coustemation at the defection of the Horul 
troops. Bucoelin had drawn up his army^ which consisted 
entirely of infantry^ in the shape of a deep column, which should 
penetrato Ukc a wedge through the hostile lines.^ In this array 
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tho Franks mivaiiced, urm^d witli missile knc^, KworrlSp and 
tt?£eSp^ confidi?nt tliat they ivoiilcl sweep nil befute: them nt the 
first rush. They penetrated into the eentml space which waa to 
have been occupied by the Heruk. disIcMlging the outer nanka 
ol the Roman infantry on either side. Xarsca quietly issued 
orders to his wings to face uboutp and the enemy were caught 
betw'ecn the cross fire of the ca^talry, who were all armed with 
bows* The Franks were now facing both ways. The archers 
on the riglit wing aimed at the hacks of those who were fighting 
w ith the infantry on the leftp the archers on the left wing at 
the backs of those who were engaged with the right. The 
barbarians did not understand whnt was happening. They 
saw the foemen just in ^x>Dt of them with whoia they were 
fighting hand to !^nd| but they could not see the enemies w'ho 
from far behind were raining arrows upon their backs* Thetr 
tanks were gradually mown down, and then ^indiml and liis 
Henils appeared upon the scene. The defeat of the Franks was 
already certain ; it was now to he aonLlniation. Buecclin was 
slain and only a handful escaped alive from the stricken field. 
Tlie Roman lo^cs were smalL^ It will he noticed that Nai^ 
won this, his third victory, by a tactical plan similar to that 
which he had employed in the battle with Totila, 

The Italians had been terror-strieken by the ruthless deeds 
of the northern barbarianSp and they were wild with joy at Oie 
news of their utter destruction. Narsea and thoughtful people 
had little hope that the brilliant victory of Capua had dispelled 
the danger. They reflected that the foes w'huse corpses w'ere 
strewn on the banks or floated in the w'aters of the Vultuinus 
w'ere such a ^)mall fraction of the Frank people and their de- 
pendentSp that their fate would provoke rather than intimidate. 
They expected that a greater host would soon come down to 
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avenge tlie fallen ami lestote Gennau prestige,^ These fears 
were not realised, as they might well have been if Theodebert had 
been Btill alive; hb feeble son Thoodebald, who suffered from 
a congenital disease, died in the following year. Narses was 
able to complete in peace the setUement of Italy. 

The winter months which followed the battle of Capua were 
spent in besie^ug Campsa, a strong place in the Apennines, 
where seven thousand Goths bad cstablbhed themselves under 
the leadership of Ragnaris, the man who had behaved so 
tieacherouslv at Tarentum*^ Campsa has been identified with 
Conza, about fifty miles east of Naples. Ita position defied 
assault and Names sat down to blockade it, but a largo stuck 
of provisions had been laid in. At the beginning of spring 
(a.p, Ragnaris proposed to Narses that they should meet 
niwt discuss terms. They met between the fortress and the 
camp, and Ragnaris adopted a high tone towards the Runiuii 
general. Naracs refused to agree to his proposals, and be retired 
in great wrath. When he was near the wall of the fort he 
turned round, drew his bow, aikd aimed an arrow at the general 
who Was returning to hb lines. It missed its mark, but one of 
the guardsmen who were with Naraes had a surer aim, and 
transfixed the treacherous Goth. He fell dead, and the garrison 
surrendered immediately and were sent to Constantmople. 

All Italy south of the Po was now restored to the Imperial 
authority. Of the subjugation of the Transpadane provinces, 
whore Goths and Franks were stUl in possession, we have no 
record. It was a slow business, and Verona and Brbda wore 
nut recovered till a.d, 562. in November of that year Narscs 
sent the keys of their gates to Justinian.* 


§ 13, The 8tille»\snt of /tafy 

In the meantime Narses bail been engaged in establishing 
an ordered adjuinistration in lt(dy, and restoring the life of the 
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ptosdnccs and their cities which had anffcTed eo much through 
thft Idng war. Though ofRciallj he held a military post, he 
acted us viceroy^ and was ovidentiy tiupmme over the cii^il 
functiouaricft as well as om the army. He had at hi^ aide a 
Prefect, Antiochus, at the head of the civil service^ but it is 
significant that the title of Antiochns was not Praetorian Prefect, 
hut simply Prefect of Italy. 

The general linea for the reorganisation were laid down by 
the Emperor m a law* which ho addressed to Naraes and Antiochiia 
in August A.D. 5i>lj and which ho described as a Pragmatic 
Sanction.^ It was supremely important for the ItalianB to 
know^ immediately how far the Imperial Gov^erojiient would 
recugoise the acts of the Gothic rulers^ particularly in regard to 
property. This law' providca that henceforward the eoactmeots 
of the Impeiial Code shall apply to Italy os welt as to the other 
parts of the Empire, All grants that w‘erc made to individuals 
or oorpomtions by .4thaUkrie^ Amalasuntha^ and Thcodahad 
shall be valid, but oU grants made by the tyrant Tutila are 
annulled. All coutfucts made between Eumans io besieged 
towns during the war shall remain valid.^ In many cases during 
the w^ar and tho Frank invasion people had been forced to doe 
from their homes and their property had been occupied by others; 
it is enacted that their property must be restored to them. 
The old regulatioofis allocating funds for the repair of publid 
buiJdiogs in Home, for dredging the bed of the Tiber, for the 
repair of the aqueducts are oonfi^nned, and doles of food are to 
be supplied to the Roman populace as of old. A remarkable 
innovation is made in regard to provincial governors. They are 
no longer to bo appointed from above, but to be elected for each 
province from among its residents by the bishops and magnates. 
This change may have had some arguments in its favoilTi but 
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it was ft^identlj conceived in tlic mterestii of the large landed 
proprietors and niuat have increased their local power. In 
other regukt ion^ we see the desire to relieve the burden of taxa¬ 
tion so far as was deemed compatible with Imperial needs. 

The boundaries of tlie provinces ^ and the general system of 
the civii service^ remained as they had been before tlm war- 
It is to be obser\^ed, however, that Sicily was not included in 
Italy. It remained nndcr its own Pmetorp who was independent 
of the Imperial authorities at Kavelina^ and from whose courts 
the appeal was to the Quaestor of the Sacred Palace at Con- 
st-antinople.^ Sardinia and Corsica were under the viceroy of 
Africa. 

Narses admimstered Italy for thirteen years after the defeat 
of the Frank invaders, prcaiding over the work of reco[istructioii,“* 
Tlie waUs and gates of Rome were restored^ and one of the few 
memorials of the time records the rebuilding of a bridge across 
the AniOj which hod been destroyed by the Goths, about two 
miles from the city on the Via Salaria.® Perhaps the moat 
troubicsomc concern with w^hich the Patricinix was called upon 
to deal was the danger of ecclesiastical strife arising out of the 
Eeuinemcal Council of Constantinople in a.d. 553. The circum- 
stances of that assembly wlQ be described in another chapter. 
The Pope Vigtlius who had been forced against his will to 
subscribe to its decisions died on his way back to Rome on 
January 7^ a.tj. 5155, and hb archdeacon Felagius was, at the in¬ 
stance of the Emperor„ conseenrted as his successor on April 13. 
Pelogius was unpopular in Italy; he was suspected of having 
in some way caused the death of Vighius, and only two Italian 
bishops could be found willing to conseeratc him* Nurses waa 
present at the ceremony at St. Peter's, and Pelagius took the 
Gospels in his hand and swore that he was innocent.* His oath 
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calmt'Ki tile {H}{)iilur feeling, but, if be had hnd bis way, be wuijld 
soon have ctenticd a dangerous scbtam iu the Italian CboK-h. In 
nortliern Italy particularly, the opinion of the bubopa was 
against the deciaioDS ol the recent Coimcil, while the new i^ope 
Was detemiined to enforce them and expel from their sees those 
ivbo refused to accept them. He wTote repeatedly to Names 
requesting or rather requiring of him to use the secular arm 
against the coutuniacioiis bishops.^ Narses wisely declined to 
do anything, and the Imperial government, in tbe interests of 
peace, adopted throughout tbe hitnpire tbe policy of suspending 
the anathemaa of the Council and allowing tune to heal tbe 
discord which the controversy had caused. This unusual 
moderation, which we may probably attribute to the advice 
of Names, was successful. If the matter hud rested with the 
Pope, the Church in Italy would have been rent in twain at a 
moment W'hen concord and peace were imperatively nectledi 

The secluded city of tbe tuamhes continued to be tbe scat of 
govermnent in Italy under Justinian and his successors until 
it w^ lost to the Elmpiro in the eighth century. The Empress 
Ilacidia had lavished money in makuig it a treasure* house of 
art; the barbarian kiug Theoderie had lived up to her example; 
and after its recovery by their armies, Justinian and Theodora, 
who knew it only by reputation, were eager to associate their 
Oaiucs with the artistic monuments of Ravenna. 

The octagonal church ol St. Vitdis, close to Piacidia's 
mansoloum, had been designed and begun under the regency 
of Amalasuntlia. and the building was continued during the 
war, perhaps by the Ostrogoths themselves. But it was com¬ 
pleted and decorated under the auspecs of Justinian and 
Theodora, who made it peculiarly their own,—a monument of 
the Imperial reHtoration. It was consecrated by the archbishop 
ilaxiniian in a.d, 517, the year before the death of tbe Empress, 
and in the mosaic decoration of the apse the most striking 
pictures are those of the two sovrans facing each other offering 
their gifts to the church. But it was not only by their portraits 
that thy appropriated St. Vhalis, Justinian gave it his own 
impress in the scheme of the Scriptural scenes which are portrayed. 
Thy are not simply, as in the other Rnveunate churches, intended 
to illustrate sacred libstoiy. The motive is theological, they are 
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designed to ipcnlcata doctrine^ probabljr the orthodox view on 
the questloji wkicli was agitoting the worlds the two natures of 
Chriat.i The effects aro fine* but these loosajcs are far from 
possessing the charm of those which adorn the sepidchnil church 
of Placidia, 

Another church which had been begun by the Gotha during 
the war and was left to their conquerora to complete was dedicated 
two years later (a.p. 549) to St, ApolUnaris, not in the city 
itflclf but in the port of Classis. But many of the mosaics of 
this basilicAp which still stands in the marshes, were executed 
at a later period; among them ia the portrait of an Emperor 
who ^cended the throne a hundred years after Justinian'a 
death,' 

The decorations of Theoderic's basilica of St. Martin were 
completed under Justinian* and a mc^ic representation of the 
Emperor’s bust was put up on the fa^de*^ but was afterwards 
transferred to a chapel in ibe interior where it may stiU be seen. 
In his time the church was still St+ Martinis; it was not till 
the ninth century that it received the remains of Apollinaris^ 
the tutelary saint of Bavetma, and was renlediciited to hia 
name> 

The hiland cityt which was later to become the queen of the 
Hadriatic^ had not yet been founded. But it Lb probable that 
long before the reign of JiMtiruan inhabitants of the Venetian 
mainland had been settbng in the islands of the lagoons, Mab- 
niocco and Rialto, as a aecure retreat where they could isscape 
such dangers as the invasions of Alaric and Attila. Under 
Gothic rule we find the people of this coast in possession of 
numerous ships* and they were employed to transport wine and 
oU from Istria to Ravenna. The minister Cassiodonis, in a 
picturesque despatch, calling upon them to perform this office, 
likens them to eca-biTti&A But though danger from Vbigoth 
and Hun may have prepared the way for the rise of a city in 
the lagoons* it was not till three years after Justinian's death, 
when the Lombards descended into the land^ that any such 
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large and pertuancnt settlements were made on the islands that 
they could properly be described as the foundation of Venice.^ 


§ 1-i. Ctm^uesis in Sota}ta7t Spam 

It IB impossible to aay whether Justinian in the early yeois of 
his reign had formed any dehnite plan for reconrjuering Spain, 
but we may be sure that it was one of his ambitious, and that 
if the fall of Witigis had led imniediatety to the recovery of 
Italy, he would have sought a pretext for carrying Jus %'jctoriouB 
amis against the Visigoths. But before he had completed tlie 
subjugation of the Ostrogoths he was invited to intervene in 
Spein, and, although the issue of the Italian war was atUI far 
from certain, he did not hesitate to take advantage of the 
occasion. 

Theodcric, who was regent of the Visigothic Icingdom during 
the minority of his grandson Amalaric, had entiu^ted the conduct 
of affoiis to XhcudtB, a capahle general, and after the death of 
Theodcric and the end of the regency Tlieudls continued to be 
the virtual ruler. The young king, who hod none of the ijualitieii 
of either his father or his grandfather, married u Frank princess, 
and this mixed marriage proved unfortunate. Amalaric behaved 
80 brutally to her because she refused to embmee his Arian 
faith that she invoked the aid of her brother king Childebert, 
and he advanced against Xarbonne. Amalaric marched to 
defend his Gallic possessions, was defeated in battle, and was 
then slain in a mutiny of his own army (a.d, 531).* The throne 
was seized by Theudis, who reigned for seventeen yeara^ and after 
a short intervening reign * was succeeded by Agile (A.n. 545). 
But Agila was not universally acceptable to the people; civil 
war broke out, end after a struggle of five years he was over¬ 
thrown by his opponent AtLnuagild, who ascended the throne 
(a.d. 55^1). 

In this struggle Athanagild sought the support of the Emperor, 
and the Emperor sent a fleet to the southern coasts of Spain. 
The commander of this expedition ivas the octogenarian patrician 
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Libertiia^ who, it v,-'iVL be remeinbeml, had eet out to defend 
Sicily against Totila, and bad hardly reached the k\md beforci 
a more experienced geneial was sent to take hia place*^ As 
ho appears not to have returned to Constantinople till late m 
A.D. 551, it is probable that he received commands to sail directly 
to Sjjam with the teoops who had accompanied him to Sieilyp 
in A i>. fjSOp for the date of hia expedition cannot have been 
later than in this year. Aa the amiamcnt must have been small, 
it achieved a remarkable stiecesa. Many maritime cities and 
fortes were captured.^ They were captured profcaaedJy in the 
interests of x\thanagild, hut when Athanagild'a cause had 
triumphed, the Imperialiats refused to hand them over and the 
A'Lsigoths were nnable to expel them. Athanagild recovered 
a few places,^ but Liberiiis had established an linperial province 
in Bactica which was to remain under the rule of Constantinople 
for about seventy years. There can be no doubt that this 
change of govemraent was welcomed by the Spaniah-Roman: 
population. 

We have very few details as to the extent of this Spanish 
province* It comprised districts and tow™ to the west as w^oll 
aa to the east of the Straits o( Gades ; it included the dties of 
Newr Carthage> Corduba, and Assidonia;* we do not know 
whether at any time it included Hiapalis. It w'as placed under 
a militm^' governor who had the rank of Master of Soldiers, but 
we do not know" w'hethcr be w'as mdepcndciLt or subordinate to 
the governor of Africa.^ 

It is curious that the two wclhiuhirmed hiatorical WTJters 
who have narrated the fortunes of Justinian’s anmes in Italy 
in thfHC yeara, Procopius and Agathias, should not have made 
even an incidental reference to this far-western extension of 
Roman rule. But Agathias was a poet as well as a historian, 
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and in venses which describe how Jiutinian ha:; girdled the world 
with hia empire, he alludes to the conquest of which in Lk History 
he was silent. Let the Roman travelior, he saysj follow the 
steps of Hercules over the blue western sea and rest ou the sands 
of Spain, he will still be ^■ithin the borders of the wise Emperor's 
sovmnty.*^ 


APPENTDJX 


OK TnE BAirtn of uosta qalloruu 


The route taken by burses after he crosiHHl the river at Ariminum 
is not precisely indicated by ProcopiiLs. HLs wonis jirc [B.G. iv, 
13): jt,. 

The sentence seems to have been inisiinderstood hy ilodgkin, 
who contended that Xautes marched along the coast to a Mint 
south o| Fanum uid north of Sena Oallica, and then turned inland 
by a road ascending the valley of the Sena (Ctsano), and renchinn 
the Via Fkminia at Ad Calem (Cagli), Such a road U noticed in 
the ItimnriKm An/oainiy But if he had taken this route Narscs 
would have had the Via Flaininia on bis right, whereas Procopius 
plainly says exactly the opposite: “ He inarched heving left the 
Flaminian Wky on his left from this point/’ * In order tO have the 
Flaminian Way on Ida left ho must have turned inland between 
AnmJuum and FAnum. 

Tlie word “from this point," shows that Procopius 

supposed that Naisea diverged from the coast load close to Ari- 
mintim. If tliis statement is correct, it might imply (]) that Natses 
passed San Marino, followed s road now well defined to Pieve di 
S. Stefano,crossed the waferahed of the Apennines, reached the town 
now called ClttA di Castello : * from which point he could proceed 
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cither {i») to Urbaiiiap and thence to Acqualagna, or (&) to Ignvinm 
(Oobbio), and thence to A cats (Scheggia). But (2) it is not 
improbable that there was a direct road from Aiiminum to 
Urbinuin (by Coriano, Montefioro, Tavolcto* SchietiJ, and thence to 
Acquala^a by Fermaglano. The engineer, P Montcochim, iound 
traces of it north of Fermigiano {La Strada Fiammia daU^ Apefmin& 
aW Adfiatico, pp. 5S 1^79, published at Pasaro), 

The other ^temative which waa open to Naraos was to proceed 
along the coast roatl as far as Pisaurum, and there to fake the 
road to Urbinum, and it may he mid that wc catmot poaa iv6tv&€ 
so strictly us to exclude tliie |> 0 Esibilifcy from our consideration ; if 
the infonuant of Procopius omitted to mention Pisaurum, the 
hLstorian might eaaily have received a wrong iuipiesaion. 

It ia safer to accejjt the atatement of Proeopinfi us it stands^ but 
the question is not important for the subsequent course of eventa. 
By one of three routes the army could reach the \'Lq Fluminia at 
Acqualagna, about live milea on the Koman Hide of Petra Fertu^. 
Til any case Gibbon saw the tnitli as to the general direction taken 
by Narsos: he traversed in a direct line the hille of Urbitio and 
re-entered the Flamiuian Way nine miles beyond the perforated 
rock/" 

The situation of the camp of Karses m named by Procopius_ 

Buata Gallonim; the difficulty is to identify it. The diiitricfc hem 
east of the Flaminian Way lay in the Senlin<i^j the limits of 
which are unknown ■ Sentinum itself w'm close to Saasofermio. 
Somewhere in this district the consuls Fabius and Ifecius defeated 
the Gauls (in the ager Senttnm, Livy, s. 27) in b.c. 295, and the 
name—Sepulchrca of the GaulB—evidently cominemorated that 
defeat, like the B^ta Gallica at Kome which commemorated their 
repnlflc from the city neatly a century before (Livy, v, 42). 

Cluveriiis in Ikilia aniiqua, bb. ii, e. identified Biista 
Gallorum with a small “ town in the Apennines called Bosta or 
Baeta: 

Extat hodia fn Apermina inter Sentinnm, fatrriBnuin, M>tilicain ot 
SigUliim oppid^ , . . opxilditni ni^gAri vocabaio Bwta: qood plfriqua 
noliora vulg&riq Utigxtac TDcabula, qood Latina valet tuiSeit, wu joiij ul 

Mlpilant BastA. ' 

So town or villaeo of tlio noine Beems to exist now ; but Cluvef 
doubtlosa iiiDant the castie callod Baetia, a few miles west of 
Fabriano, close to tho railway connectlni^ that town with Saeso- 
ferrato (it will !» found marked on iiia|» of the Italian Touring 
Club), ]f 80 , his deseriptton of its situation is iacorrect, as it doca 
not lie between Moteiieft and any of the other three towns. 

Coined in his Antiehm Fvsene, vol. vii. pp, 42-100, bus dis¬ 
cussed at great length the two qneationg where the Eomnna defeated 
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the Gouls and where Xarfles ckfeatod Totila. He identiBea Bastia 
Tilth Cluver’S Basta aiid with Buata Gailqnim, and comes to the 
conclusion that the battle of Narses was fought in the plain aouth 
of Sasdofermto [Piano deUa Croce) and the battle of Fabina 
and Dpciuh further south "nella gran pianura in onj om estate 
Fabriano/' 

A Ycr^'' different view from these was developed by Hodgkin/ 
whOj having brought Karwa from Sena to GvgU, niakea him advance 
along tho Via Flaminja and encan^p at Soheggia^ or at some (soint 
south of that place where the valley Is somewhat broader,” ^ As 
TotUa eiicam|i^ at TadLiifte, the distance between tlio two camps 
would bfi a1>out Ifl nnloB, Procopius Raj's that the distance 
was 100 stadia, w'hicli is about 14 Roman miles. The battle 
w&a fought, according to Hodgkin, somewhere south of Seheggia 
and north of TarElno, He thinkfi it *^Bofe to disregard the Buata 
Gallomm of Procopius altogether/" 

The only other theory he eonsideni is that th* Ijattlcfield was 
near Saasoferrato, and he rules this out on the ground that Totila 
could not have marched thither “ eonaistcntly with tho narrative 
of Procopius, The l>cst of tha roada between Tadino and SasRO- 
ferrate is a high mountain jiass, somewhat resembling the Pasi 
of Glencoe, The rest are bttle more than niounUin paths carried 
through deep gorges in which no armioE eould manceuvre/* 

There are thrtjie objections to Hodgkin^s reconstruction of the 
event, (1) The ground along the Via Flandnia befe^veen Tadinae 
and AesU is unsuitable for such a battle as Procopius describes. 
(2) It k very difbeult to believe that^ if this bad been the scene, 
Aesis or Helvillum, or the Vm Elnminia itself^ would not have 
been mentionc^J to Procopins by his informants, who knew tho place 
where Totila enraniped and the village to which his liody was 
carTie<b (3) No sccouiit is taken of the name Busta (Tallonim. 

The djita seem to ni.c to point to tho conclusion that the tjattle 
was fought SOI nowhere between the Via Flaminia and the river 
Aesis (Kaino), and probably in the neighbourhood of Fabriano. 
Narsesj having reached Ac<[ua1agiiap njarehed southward along the 
Via Flaudnia br far as Cagli, and there diverging to the east pro¬ 
ceeded by a road* passing [the village of) Prontone and Sossoferrato* 
to the valley of the Bono (a stream which joins tho Esmo some 
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milo.fl oast of FsHrlano)* Ho expected that Totila would luarch 
along the Via Flaminia—probfthly news of the moveniente of the 
Gtiths rt-^rhed huii at Cagh—and bo decided to chooBo bia owt 
battleground. 

In order to fearh the eainplng place of Narsea, TotUa (if hk 
camp was actually at the Etation of Tadinae) wOuEd only have to 
mareh a few miles northward along the Via [Tlaminj* to the place 
which is now Fos&ato and there diverge to bia right and croaa 
the Colie di Fosaato, by the sauia route which leads to-ilay from 
Fossa to to Fabriaiio. Ao^utning that Naraca was encamped west of 
Fabriano, Totila in descending the mountain pass could have tumed 
to the left (a roud m market] on modem maps) and reached MelanOii 
which k about halfway between Fabriano and Bo-Stia. 

There seems, however, to be a conHiderablo probability in the 
conjecture tlint the camp of Totila w^as not actually at the atarion 
of Tadinae, but some kilometres to the north of at Foaaato, “ the 
Camp " ; for if the Cothic camp waa pitched here ou the oeM^asbn 
of the memorable battle* the origin of the |dacc>-natiie Fossa turn 
is accounted for. As there was no Roman station here, the locality 
would naturally be associated by the informants of Procopius with 
the name of one of the nearest stations* either Todinae or Hclvillum, 

Procopiu-^ givea two indications of dktanco. He tiaye that (1) 
the distance between the camps* that is between Tadinot^ " and 
Busta Gallorum* was 100 i£. aomewhat more than 14 

Roman milea, and that (2) the distance from the placo where 
Totila WES wounded to the village of Caproe was S4 stad^, i.e. 
12 Roinau nules. Caprac bos been Ldcntifted, no doubt ri 
with the little viUagu of Ciiprara which lies to the west of the Via 
FlannnU, about six kilomctrea to the south-west of Fossa to. t But 
as we do not know how far Totila had Aed frotn the battleheld 
before he was wounded, this second indication does not help ua 
much. The first indication, however^ is closely in accordance with 
my theory if the camp of Totila was at Fossato. For the dktanco 
from FossatOp by Melano^ to tho neighlKiuriiood of Bostia is about 
20 Idtoinetres, w'hich is equivalent to about 14 Roman milos^ the 
dktance given by Ffocopius, 

I must acknowledge help which I have received front my 
friend Mr. E. Tl. Frvshiield in iiivc^tigattng thbi subject. T have 
had the advantage of seeing in a study (soon to be published) 
of the Via Flaminia by ^Ir. A^^hby and Mr. Feh, and they introduced 
rae to the hmk of Montecehini* 
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DtrLOMACY AKU ODllMEECE 

waa not lesa energetic in increasing the prestige And 
strengthening the power of the Empbe hy hia diplotiiacy than 
by Ilia arms. While his generals went forth to recover lost 
provinces, he and his agents were inccaaantly engaged in maintain- 
itig the Roman epherea of influence beyond the frontiers and 
drawing new peoples within the circle of Imperial client atatea. 
The methods were traditional and arc familiar^ but he pursued 
and developed them more systematically than any of hb pre- 
deceasota. Youths of the dynasties niJlng in semi-dependent 
countries were educated at Constantinoplep and sometimes 
married Roman wiveSn Barbarian kinglets constantly visited 
the capitah and Jnstmian spared no expense in impressing them 
with the majesty and splendour of the Imperial court. He 
gave them titles of Roman rank^ often with salaries attached ; 
above all, if they were heathen, he procured their conversion 
to Cll^istianit 3 ^ Baptism w'as virtually equivalent to an acknow¬ 
ledgment of Roman ovcrlordship. hie used both merchants 
and missionaries for the purposes of peaceful penetration. And 
he understood and applied the art of stirring up one barbarian 
people against another.^ Perha|}s no Emperor practised aU these 
methods, which are conveniently comprehended under the name of 
diplomacy, on such a grand scale as Justinian, who was the lost 
to aspire to the Imperial ideal expr^ed by the Augustan poet: 

ilia incljrta RoiUfi 

impriiiun terris, aairnoA a«quatiit OlyinpCi. 

The objects aimed at varied in difierent quarters. On 

^ If jHHiMMl for hh ilpEtedty m thu art in tht OoOlDmpormry aacnYttiODfl 
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frontiei^ they were mainly political, on others Largely 
oommerciaL In the north, the problem was to secure the 
EuropeaD provinces against invasloii by managing the rapaoiona 
barbarians who lived within striking distance. In tha Caucasian 
regions, the chief concern was to contend agaLnst the Influence 
of Persia. In the neighbourhood of the Red Sea commcrdal 
aims were predominant. In a general aurvey of these iiiolti- 
farious activities it will be convenient to notice the hostile 
Invasions which afllicted the Balkan proviacea during this reign 
and the ayatem of fortiBcationa Vi'liich was conatructed to 
protect them, and to describe the general conditions of com¬ 
merce. We have already seen examples of the Eiupcror’a 
diplomatic methods in his dealings with the Moors and with 
the Franks.^ 

5 1, The Shvs 

The array of barbarous peoples against whom Jnstmian had 
to protect his European subjects by diplomacy or arms, from 
the Middle Danube to the Don, were of three dlflterent races. 
There were Germans and Huns as before, but a third group* the 
Slava* were now^ coming upon the scene. The German group 
consisted of three East German peoples, the Gepids of Tran¬ 
sylvania* and the Heruhs and the Langobardi to the north-west 
of the Gepids. The Huns were represented by the Bulgiiriana 
of Bessarabia and WaLachia, and the Kotrigura further east. 
The Slavs lived in the ueighbourhood of the Bulgarians on the 
banks of the lower Danube in Walachia. 

This general dispc^tion of peoples had resulted from the 
great battle of the Xetod which dissolved the empire of Attila, 
One of the obscure but moat important consequences of that 
event was the westward and s^uthw^ard expansion of the Slavs 
towards the Elbe and towards the Danube. 

It has been made probable by recent research that the pre¬ 
historic home of the Slavs was In the marahlands of tlie river 
Pripet, which flows into the Dnieper north of Kiev * Tliia un- 
health)'^ district, Itdcw u as Polesla, hardly half as large as England^ 

* T1i«rfr !■ a. ciDmprehc^vi? Bujvfly ■ Thw ihiwry w t<i fl com- 
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k pow jiiIiobit«d by mite Ru^ians. It could produce little 
com ag it could only I>e Cultivated ip spote* uud it waa so entirely 
imauitabJe for cattle that the Shiv.^ had no native wordti for* 
cattle or milk. They may have reared awme^ but perhapa their 
food chiefly consiat^ of fiah nod the maana-gTsaa which p'ows 
freely in the niarehy aoil. The nature of the territcuy^ impeding 
free and constant iptercotirse^ hindered the eatabltahmcnt of 
political unity. The Slavs of Polesia did not form a state; 
they had no king; they lived in aniali isolated village groups^ 
under patiiarchal government. 

Thetr history^ from the earliest tinica], was a tragedy. Their 
proxunity to the steppes of Scuithern Russia exposed them as a 
prey tO' the Asiatic moiuited iiomada who auccessively invaded 
and occupied the lands between the Don and the Dniester. LiviEig 
as they did, they could not coni bine ugaiost theae cncmlea who 
plundered them and carried them off as alnves. They could 
only protect themaelvea by hiding in the forest or in the waters 
of their lakea and rivers. They built their huta with several 
doors to faeiLitate eaeape when danger threatened ; they hid 
their beloogingis, which were as few as possible, in the earth. 
They could elude a foe by diving under water and lying for 
hours on the bottomj breathing through a long teed, which only 
the experieuced punmere could detect,^ 

At a time of which we have no record the Slavs began to 
spread silently beyond the borders of Polesia, northward, east-^ 
ward, and southward. In the fourth century they were con- 
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quercil by Hcnnunric, king ol the Ostrogoths, and included in 
hia extensive realui.^ Tliey enjoyed a brief interlude of Qertn^n 
tyranny instead of uomad raids ; then the Htms appeared and 
they were exposed onee more to the oppression which had been 
their secular lot. The3" had probably learned mneb from the 
Gotha; but when they emerge at length info the full light of 
history in the sixth century, they sttU retained moat of the 
characterii^tics w'hJch their life in Polesia had impreasEd upon 
them. They 1 ived far apart from one another in wretched hovels; * 
though they had leumed to act together, they did not abandon 
their freedom to the authority of a king. Bevolting against 
military discipline, they hnd no buttle array and seldom met 
a foe in the open field.* Their aims were a sliieLd, darts, and 
poiMnecl arrows.* They were perfidious, for no compact could 
bind them all; hut they are praised for their hospi^lity to 
strangers and for the fidelity of their women. 

As might expect, they bad no common name. JSiav, by 
which we designate all the Yarious peoples who spread far and 
wide in Eastern Europe from the origiiml Polealan home^ csomes 
from which appeam origiimlly to have been a local name 

attached to a particular group dweUiDg at a place caUed Slovy ; 
and the fortunes of the name are due to the fact that this group 
among the fijwt to come into contact with the Rtmian 
Empire. Before the reign of Justinian these Sclavenes, aa the 
liistoriark Procopius calls them,* had along with another kindred 
people, the Antae, settled in the neigh hourhood of the Bulgarians^ 
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dong tie bunks of tho Lower Danube. Antne ie not a Slavonic 
nanio, and it is not unlikely that tliey were a Slavonic tribe 
which had been conquered and oigunbed by a nou-Sbvonic 
people—eomewhat as in later times the Slava of Moesia were 
conquered! by the Bulgarians and took their name. However 
this may be, these new neighbours of the Empire now- began to 
eicchange the r6le of victinia for that of plunderers. 

Like the Huns, the Antae and Sclavenes supplied auxiliaries 
for the Rom^ army.i And along with the Huns they were 
always watching for an opportunity to cross the Danube and 
plunder the RomM provinces. In the invasions whicb are 
recorded in the reign of Justinian, it is sometimes the Slavs, 
sometimes the Bulgarians who are mentioned, but it ia probable 
that they often came together. In a.n. 5^9 the Bulgarians 
overran Lower Moesia aud Scytda. They defeated Justin and 
Baduaritis, the generals who opposed them, and crossing the 
Balkan passes, invaded Thrace « There they captured another 
general, Constantiolua, and obtained from the Emperor ten 
thousand pieces of gold for hia release. Another inenrsion in 
the following year was repulsed with numerous losses to the 
invadem by Mundus, the Master of Soldieia in lUyricuoi; » 
and Chilbiidius, who was appointed Master of Soldiers in Thrace 
about the same time, not only prevented the harbsrians from 
crossing the Danube for three years, but terrorised them by 
making raids into their own countiy. Hia success made him 
rash. Venturing to cross the river with too small n force, he 
WHS defeated and slain by the Sclavenes. 5fo one of the same 
ability replaced him, and the provinces were once more at the 
mercy of the foe> We hear, however, of no serious invasion 
till A,D. 540, when the Bulgarians, with a host exceptionally 
huge, devastated the peninsula from sea to sea.* They forced 
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their way tbroiigh the I/>ng Wall and spread terror to the suburbs 
of the capitaL They oqeupicd the Chersonesus^ and some of 
them oven crosiied the HeUespont and ravaged the o[Ji>oaite 
COILSt. They laid waste Thessaly and Northern Greece j the 
relopoiujcsiis was saved by the fortlheatioos ol the Isthmus. 
Many of the eostlea and waited towns feU into tbeir hands, ^ 
and their captives were numbered by tens of thousauda. This 
experience moved Justinian to undertake the conatruetion of 
an exteiuiive system of fortiheations which will bo described 
hereafter. 

Soon after this invasion a quarrel broke out between the 
Sclavencs and the Antae^ and Jnstiniim seized the opportunity 
to inflame their rivalry by offering to the Antac a settlement 
at TiirriSj an old foundation of Trajan on the further side of 
the Lower Danube^ where as fedemtes of the Empire^ in receipt 
of annnal subsidies^ they should act aa a bulwark against tbo 
Bulgariana.s Wc arc not told whether this plan was carried 
ont^ but we may infer that the proposal was accepted, from the 
fact that in the subsequent invasionas the Antac appear to have 
taken no part,^ In jld. S’lS the Sclavenea were thoruiighly 
defeated in Thrace by Names and a body ol Heruls whom he 
hud engaged for service in Italy.Three years later the same 
marauders devastated IHyriciiifi as far as Dyrrhachium*^ and 
in^.D, 549 a band o! 3000 penetrated to the Hebnis^ where they 
divided into two partieSj of which one ravaged lll}^icum and 
the other Thrace. The maritime city of Topirus w'oe taken, 
and the cruelties committed by the barburiuns exceeded in 
atrocity all that is recorded of the invasions of the lions of 
AttibA III the following summer the Sclavenea came again, 
intending to attack ThessuLonica^ hut Gennuims happened to be 
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nt Sardica, niAking preparations to take reinforcements to Italy. 
The terror of tiiis name diverted the barbarians from their aouth- 
ward course and they invaded Dalmatia.i Later in the year 
the .Sclavene!!, retnfurced by nowcoiticrs, gained a bloody victory 
over an Imperial army at Madrianople * penetrated to the I^ng 
Wall, but were pursued and forced to give up nmcli of their 

D0Otj% 

Two years later there waa another inroad, and on this occasion 
the Gepids aided and abetted the Sclavcnes. helping them, when 
they were hard pressed by Koman tioopB, to escape across the 
nvet, but exacting high fees from the booty laden fugitives.^ 

Permanent Slavonic setticmeuta on Imperial soil were not 
to begin till about twenty years after Justinian's death, bnt 
the movements we have been following were the prelude to the 
temtonal ocenpation which was to determine the future history 
of south-eastern Europe, 


§ 2, The Gepi(b and Lombards ; Kotriffnrs and UtiguTS 

The moat powerful of the barbarous peoples on the Danube 
frontier, against whom the Emperors had to protect their 
Enropean subjects, were the Gepids of Tninsylvania. The old 
policy of recognising them as federates and iwying them yearly 
subsidies, seems to have been successful until Sirmium was'taken 
from the Ostrogoths by Justinian, and being weaUy held was 
allowed to fall into their hands. Establishing themselves in this 
stronghold they occupied a portion of Dacia Rfpensis and made 
raids into the southern provinces.^ Justinian immediately dis¬ 
continued the payment of subsidies and sought a new method 
of checking their hostilities. He found it in the rivalry of 
another East-German nation, tho Langobaidi, who had recently 
appeared upon the scene of Danubian politics. Yet another 
people, the Ueruls, who belonged to the same group, played a 
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niinor part m the drAitia, in whteh the Oeptds und Laqgqbardi 
were the princiiial actnrSp and J Listinian the director. 

It was more than a c^cntury since the Laz^bardi, or LcmbaKl^^ 
as we mixy call them in anticipatiazi of the later and more familiar 
corruption of their naaiCn had left their ancient homes on the 
Iiower £11 be^ where they were neighbours of the Saxons, whose 
custonos reseinbled their own, but the details of their long 
migration are obscure.^ Soon after the,conqucat of the Hugians 
by Odovnear, they took jicsssesfliou of the l^ugian iands^ to the 
north of the province of N^pricuin, but they reniained here only 
for a few years and theu settled in the plains betw'een the Theisa 
and the Danube.^ At this tune^ it ivas in the reigu of Anastasius, 
they lived as tributary'' subjects of another East-German people, 
more sjivage than thcnisdves. We have already met the 
1 lends taking part in tha overthrow of the Ilunnie realm and 
contributing mercenary troops to the imperial aervice+ In 
the second half ol the fifth century they seem to have fixed 
their nbode souiewhere in Korfch-western Hungary, and when 
the Ostrogoths left Pannonta they becaiiio a considcnibic and 
aggressive ]>ower domijiating the regions beyond the Upi>er 
Danube, They invade<i the provinc'es of Noricum and Pannunia, 
and won overlordship over the Ijonibarda. Theoderic, following 
his general policy towards his German neighbours, allied IJmself 
w'ith their king Kodulfi whom he adopted a» a son,® But scK>n 
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afterwards (a+I>. 507-512)^ they attacked the Lombards without 
provocation and wero defeatetl in a aangiiiiiELiy battle. 

This defeat had important malts. It led to the dissoiiitioTL 
of the Hertd nation into two portions, of which one migrated 
northward and returned to the old home of the people In 
Scandiua\ia, The rest moved first Into the former territory 
of the Hugiaiis^ but finding the land a desert they begged the 
Gepids to allow them to settle in their countty. The Gepids 
gTSUted the ret|Liest|, but repaid theniaelvcs by carrviog off their 
cattle and violating their women. Then the Herids sought the 
protection of the Emperor, who readily granted them land in 
one of the lU^Tian provinces.^ But their mpaeioiis instinctR 
soon drove them to plunder and inaltTeat the proviutials^ and 
AnastasiuB w^aa compelled to send an army to chastise them. 
Sfnny were killed off i the rest made complete submisaion, and 
were suffered to remain. No people quite so barbarous had 
ever yet been settled on Roman soil. It was their ksbit to put 
to death the old and the sick ^ and the women were expected 
to hang theniselv^ when their husbands died. IVhen Justinian 
came to the throne he eSeeted their conversion to Cliriatiarnty^ 
Their king with his nobles was invited to Constantinople, 
where ho was baptised with all his party, the Emperor standing 
sponsor, and was dismissed with handsome gifts. Larger 
subsidies were granted to them, and better lands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Singidnnum, witb the province of Second Paunooia 
(a,d, 527-52d).® HencofoTOardj, for some years, they fulfilled 
their duties as Pederatcaj and supplied contingents to the Roman 
army. But though their savagery had been mitigated alter 
they embraced the Christian faith, they were capricious and 
faitldess; they had not even the merit of chaste manners, for 
which Tacitus and balvJan praise the Qermamc peoples \ they 
were the womt people in the whole world, in the opinion of a 
contemporary historiaD.^ 

Suddenly it occurred to them that they would prefer a 
repubbean form of go'venimont-, though their kings enjoyed only 
a shadow of authority. Accordingly they slew tbeir king, but 
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very eoon^ for they were unHt^bk as water, they repented, and 
decided to choese a ruler aTnotig the pii^ple of their own race 
who had eettled in ■ Scandinavia. Some of their leading men 
were sent on this distant' errand and duly returned wdtii a 
candidate for the throned But in the meantime;, during their 
langabaencej the HemlK, with cbajacterifitic indccisionj bcthriught 
theniselves that they ought not to elect a king from Scandinavia 
without the consent of Justinian, and they invited him to choose 
a king for them. Justinian selected a certain Suartiias, a Herul 
who had long lived at Constantinople. He w'as welcomed and 
acelflimcd by the Heruls, but not many days had parsed when 
the news came that the envoys who had gone to Scandinavia 
w'ould soon arrive^ Suart uaa ordered the Hernia to march forth 
and destroy them ■ they obeyed cheerfully; but one night they 
all left him and went over to the rival whom they had gone fort h 
to slay. Suartuos returned alone to Constantinople. 

The consequence of this escapade was that the Heruls split 
up again into two portions. The greater port attached theirLSelvcs 
to the Gepids ; the rest remained federates of the Empire.* 
This was the position ol aEairs when about the middle of the 
sixth century war broke out between the Gepids and the 
Lombjirda, 

The l^:)mfaards are represented as having been Christians 
while they w'ere still under the yoke of the Heruls. After they 
had won their independence they lived north of the Danube 
in the neighbourhood of the Gepids.^ We hear nothing mojfe of 
them until we find their king Wachot in a,I>, refusing to 
send help to the Ostrogoths on the ground that he ivas a friend 
and ally of Justinian.^ Some years later the Empcrfir assigned 
to them settlements in Korieum and Pannonia,^ and granted 
them the subsidies which it w™ usual to pay to federates. We 
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tnay take it that be delibenitcly adopted this policy in order to 
nse the Lombards as a coimterpobe to the Gepid^, vriih. whom 
he had recently broken off relations. ^ 

It Was not long before these two peoples quarrelled and 
prepared for war. Andoin at this time was king of the Lombarda* 
and Thori&iii of the Gepids. They both sent ambassadors to 
Constantinople, the Lonibarde to beg for miUtary aid^® the Gepids 
hardly hoping to do oiorc than indnce the Emperor to remain 
neutral. Jnatiniaii decided to assist the IxHnbards and sent n 
body of 10,000 liorsc, who w^era directed to procee^l to Italy 
when they hnd dealt with the Gepids, These troops met an 
army of hostile Hcmls and dcfe4ited them severciy, but in the 
meantima the Lombards and Gcptda had comiKjsed their 
differences, to the disappointment of Justinian* It was felt, 
however, by both sidea that war was inevitablo and was only 
postiKined* The Gepids, fearing that their enemies, supported 
by Constantinople, would prove too strong for them, concluded 
an alliance with the Kotrigurs. 

The Kotrigurs, who were a branch of the Hunnio race, 
occupied the steppes of South Russia, from the Don to the 
Dniester, and were probably closely allied to the Bulgarians ^ 
or Onogundurs—the descendants of Attila'a Hans—who had 
their homes in Bessarabia and Walachia, They were a formid¬ 
able people and Justinian had long ago taken precautions to 
keep them in check, in case they should threaten to attack the 
Empire, though it was probably for the Roman citiea of the 
Crimea, Chemon and Bosporus, that he feared, rather than for 
the Danubian prorinces. As his policy on the Danube was to 
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y-sc the Lombards as a cheek on the Gepids^ ehdi bis policy in 
Scythia was to use another TIunnie people, the Utigui^, as a 
check on the Kotrigurs. The Utigiira lived beyond the Dnn^ 
on the eEkst of the Sea of Azov, and JiLstinian cultivated thdr 
friendship by yeiirly gifts, 

Wlien a host of 12,(IKJ0 Kotrigiirs, incited by the (Tepids, 
crossed the Danube and ruvoged the Illyrian lands, Jnstinian 
immediately despatched an envoy to Sandichl, king of the 
Ltigurs^ to bid him prove his friendship to the Empire by 
invading the territory of their neighbours^ Sandiehl, an ex¬ 
perienced warrior^ fulfilled! the Emperor'a expeetutionB; he 
crossed the Don, routed the enemy^ and carried their women 
and children into slavery* \Tflicn the news reached Constanti¬ 
nople^ Justinian sent one of his generals ^ to the Kotrigura who 
vrere still plundering the Balkan provinces^ to inform tliEm of 
what had happened in their own land^ and to offer them a large 
sum of nioney to evacuate Bom an territory. They accept^ 
the proposal* and it was stipulated that if they found their own 
cbimtry occupied by the Utigura, they shoidd return and recei ve 
from the Emperor lands in Thrace. Soon afterwards another 
party of 2000 Kotrigurs, with their wives nxid children, arrived 
ns fugitives on Eoman soil. They were led by Sianion* who 
had fought in Africa as a commander of llunnic auxiliaries 
in the Vandal camijaign ol BelLsarius, The Emijeror accorded 
them a settlement in Tlirace. This complacency shown to their 
foes excited the jealous indignation of the Utigurs, and king 
Sandichl sent envoys to remoastmte with Justinian on the 
injustice and impolicy of his action. They were appeased by 
large gifts, which it was obviously the purpose of their coming 
to obtain.^ 

In the following year {a.d. 552), the war so often threatened 
and so often postponed between the Lombanhi and Gepids broke 
<iut. The Gepidft sought to renew their old aUiaitce with the 
Empire, and Justinian consented*^ but when the Lombards 
soon afterwards asked him to fulhl his engagements and send 
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troopa to help them he dencmnccd hm ne^ treaty with the 
Gepida on the pretext that thev had helped Sclavcncs to croas 
the Danube. Among the leaders of the forces which marched 
to co-operate the Lombards^ were Jnatin and Juatinian^ 
the Bmperor'a couaina^ but they were detained on their way to 
aupprcaa a leTOlt at Ulpknap and never arrived at their dcatina- 
tiod^ Only those troops which were coininanded hy Amala- 
fridas^ the brotlscr-indaw of the Lombord king/ pursued their 
march and took part in the campaigiu The Lorubarda won a 
complete victory over the Gepids, and Audoin, in announcing 
the good news to Justinian, reproached him for failing to fnmSsh 
the help which they had a right to expect in eomideration of 
the large force of Lombards which had recently gone forth to 
su[iport Roman arms in Italy. 

After this defeat the Gepids conclnded treaties of per]]etuflj 
peace with the I/imbaitifl and wuth the Empire,- and j>eace 
seems to have been preserved so long as Justidan reigned. 

L After his death the enmity between these two CieTman peoples 
broke out agam, and the Lombards^ aided by other allies^ 
eliminated the name of the Gepida fionj the political map of 
Europe. 


§ 3. The Invasion Zober^an (a.d. 53fi) 

In a few years the Kotrigurs recovered from the chastisement 
which had been inflicted upon them by their Utigur neigblionrSp 
and in the winter of A.D. 5oS—559, under a chieftain whose name 
was Zabergan^ a host of these barbarians crossed the frozen 
Damibcp and passing imopposed through Scythia and Moeaia, 
entered Thrace* These provinces would seem to have been 
entirely denuded of troops. In Thrace Zabergan divided his 
followers into three armiea. One was sent to Greece, to ravage 
the unprotected country^ the second invaded the Thracian 
Chersonese; the third army^ consisting of seven thousand cavalry^ 
rode under Zabergan hinuiclf to Constantinople. 

The atrocities committed by the third body are thus de¬ 
scribed by a contemporary vrriter: ® 


^ He wn» K>fi i>f KFrnwnrrid; mi 
■ iL i!::. 2 U 

* A^attiod T. HI cfk John Mai. 
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^ no reiiBtoftcc wiui offered to their couree, they owmin tlio mwitre 
plondeml without mflwy, ohtiuniog b great booty anil lurae uiimbcn 
Of cnpUTog. Among tho rest., well-born women of olwatc life were moot 
cnu' ly onmed off to umlcigo the worst of all miafortunw. aiul miniatot 
lo tlie nnbndliHl liui of tbe borbariaiis; some who in early voulh hnd 
renouiic^ marrioi^ and the ciirw and plraaiirea of thia life* und hud 
immured tbcmselvra in some reUgicuuj retreat, aoemine it of the highest 
importniioc lo be free from coliabitation with men, were dii^nj fnmi tho 
chambea of their rirgiiiily and wiolntcd. Many mamod women who 
happened to be pH-gnimt were dragged away, and when their hour was 
come bmoght for^ children on the mareh, uniblo to conceal their thnma. 
or to take up and ewaddle the new-born hab»; they were hauled along, 
m Pfjitc of all, hardly allowed oven time to suffer, and the wretohed refants 
were left where they fell, a prey far dega and bmH m though this were 
the purjiowr of their appearance in the world. 

To aiioh a pmw had the Roman Empire oomo that, otoh within tho 
p^meta of the dietneta aumnindiiig the Imperial city, a smaU 
number o.f horbunaua coramitted such cnonnitica.i Their andoeity went 
w for as to pass the I»ng Walls and apptooch the inner fortilieatiaiisi For 
tune and neglect had in many places dilapidatMl the great wall, and other 
parts were easily thrown down by the barbarians, m there wo* no military 
gamMn, m engines of (tofonee. Not even tlio bmk of u dog was to bo 
; thi' wall WM ofUciLiitlj protMted thtm a pig aty or a uh^^p- 


The Huns encamped at Melsntias, a village oq the 
nver Athyraa, which flows into the Propontis. Their proximity 
creat^ a panic in Consfemtinople, whose mbabitanta saw in 
imagination tbe honors of eiege, conflagration, and famine. The 
terror was not confined to the lower classes ; the nobles trembled 
in their palaces, the Emperor was alarmed on bis throne 411 
the tma-yires of the churches, in the tract of country between 
the Euxmo and the Qolden Horn, were either carted into the 
city or shipped to the .Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. The im- 
ismplined corps of tbe Scholadan gnaids, ignorant of real 
warfare, did not inspire the citizens with much confidence. 

On this entical occasion Justinian appealed to his veteran 
gcijorai Belisanus to save the seat of empire. In spite of his 
years and feebleiie^ Belisanus put on his helmet and cuirass 
once more. He relied chiefly on a small body of three hundred 
men who had fought with him in Italy; the other troops that 
he mustered knew nothing of war, and they were more for 
appearance than for action. The peasants who had fled before 
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the bfirbariaiiB from their ruined homeabeads in Thnwc ac- 
coiTipanied the little arnij. He etiramped at the village of 
ChettiLB, and employed the peaaimfcs in digging a wide trench 
found the camp. Spies were sent out to discover the numbers 
of the enemy, and at night many beacons were IdndJed in the 
plain with the jmrposc of mkkading the Huns as to the number 
of the forces sent out ^aimst them. For a while they were 
misled, but it was soon know n that the Eoman army was smalh 
arwl two thousand cavalry selected by Zabergan rode forth to 
annihilate it. The spies informed Belisariiis of the enemy 
approach^ and he made a akilfid disposition of his troops. He 
concealed two hundred peltasta and javelin-inen in the woods 
on either side of the plain, close to the place where he expected 
the attack of the barbarians; the ambusnaders, at a given 
signah were to shower their missiles on the hostile mnka. The 
object of this was to compel the lines of the enemy to close in, in 
order to avoid the javelins on tJie flank,, and thus to render 
their au|>Grior numbers useless through Inability to deploy* 
Bdisarius himself headed the rest of the army; in the tear 
followed the rustics, w'ho were not to engage in the battle, but 
were to accompany it with loud shouts and cause a clatter with 
wooden beams, which they carried for that purpose. 

All fell out as Belisariua had planned. The Huns, pressed 
by the |>eltastst thronged together, and were hindered both from 
using their bows and arrows with effect, and from circumvent¬ 
ing the Roman wings. The noiso of the rustics in the rear, com¬ 
bines! with the attack on the flanks, gave the foe the impression 
that the Roman army was Iminenb^, and that they were being 
surrounded; clouds of dust obeciired the real situation, and 
the barbarians turned and (led. Four hundred perished before 
they reached their camp at Melantias, while not a single Roman 
was mortally wounded. The camp was immediately abandoned, 
and all the Kotrigim^ hurried away% imagining that the victors 
were still on their track. But by the Empofor^s orders BeliBariin* 
did not pursue them. 

The fortunes of the Ilunnic troops who were sent against 
the Cbeisonesc were not happier. Germanus, a native of Prima 
Justiniaua, had been appointed some time previously com- 
mandant in that peninsula, and he nmv proved himself a cnpahla 
oflicer. As the Huns could make no breach in the great waUi 
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which barred tlie approach to the and wa 3 skiifiilly 

defended by the dbpo^Ltio]i!i of QerimiibL9^ they resorted to the 
expedient of manufacturing boats of reeds fastened together in 
sheavei); each boat was large enough to hold four cneu ; one 
hundred and fifty were constructed^ and six hundred men 
embarked secretly in the bay of Aenus (oear the month of the 
Ilebmfl):^ in order to land on the south-western coast of the 
Chersooesie. Gerinaniis learned the news of their eoterpriBe 
with delight^ and immediately coiULoed twenty galleys with 
armed men. The fleet of reed-built boats was easily aiuai- 
hilated, not a single barbsrEan eHcaping. This success was 
followed up by an excuision of the RonuinB from the wall against 
the army of the dispirited besiegers^ who then abandoned thdr 
enterprise and joined ZaberganT now retreatitig after the defea.t 
at Chcttiis. 

The other division of the iluns^ which had been sent in 
the direction of Greece, also rctturiied without achie^nng any 
signal success^ They had not penetrated farther than 
Thermopylae, where the garrison of the fortress prevented their 
advance. 

Thus, although Thrace* Macedonia, ami Tht^saly snllercd 
terribly from this mi^asion, Zabergan was frustrated in all throe 
points of attack, by the ability of BeUsarius, GemianuSt and 
the garri.son of Thermopylae, Justinian redeemed the captivea 
for a conaiderablc sum of money, and the Kotrignr^ retreated 
beyond the Danube, But the wUy Emperor laid a trap for their 
destruction. He despatched a chameteriatic letter to Sandichl, 
the king of the Utigura, whoso friendship he still cultivated 
l y periodical presents of money* He informed Sandichl that 
vhe Kotrigura had invaded Thrace and carried off all the gold 
that waJ 5 destined to enrich the treasury nf the Utigurs. “ It 
would havo been easy far us/' ran the Imperial letter, ” to have 
destroyed them utterly, or at least to have sent them empty 
away. But we did neither one thing nor the other, because we 
wished to test your sentiments* For if you are really valiant 
and wise, and not disposed to tolcnite the appropriation by 
others of what belongs to you, you are not lowers; for you have 
nothing to do but pujiLsh the euciny and receive from them 
your money at the sword's point, as though we had sent it to 
you by their hands.'* The Emperor further threatened that, 
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if Sandicli) proved himself craven enongli to let the insult 
lie would transfer lus amity to the Kotriguia+ The letter had 
the deeired effect. The Utignis were stirred up against their 
tjclghboursp and ceasele^ja hostilities wasted the strength of the 
two peoples** 

The historian who recorded the escpcditiori of Zabergan con¬ 
cludes his story by remarking that these two Himnic peoples 
were soon so weakened by this continual warfare that though they 
were not wholly eJttinguished they were incorporated m larger 
empires and lost their iiLdi\idualities and even their names.- 
The power which threatened them was already at the gates of 
Europe at the time of Zabergau^s invasion.^ 


§ i. The Dejeiice^ a/ the Balkan Pemmuh 


Unable to spare military forces adequate to protect the 
BEilkan provinces against the inroads of the barbarianSp Justinian 
endeavouied to mitigato the evil by an elaborate system of 
fortreasesp ivhich must have coat his treasury lar^e sums* In 
ThracOp Macedoniap Dardonia, Epirus, and Greece, new forts 
were biiiltj old forts w^ere restored and improved^ about six 
hundred in all.^ 

Thrace had always been defended by a line of fortresses on 
both sides of the Danube* They w^ere now renovated and their 
number was increased. Behind tlieui^ in the pminces of Lower 
Moeaia and Scythia, there were about fifty walled towns and 


castles. South of the Balkan range, the r^oas of Mount 
Rhodope and the Thracian plain w ere protected by 112 fortresseSp 
The defences of Hadriauople and FhilippopoLis, Plotinopolia and 


^ A^i.E.hii]ifiv w ; Joikn Aiit.^ /r* 
Ijn IFJLa iv,} ; McnikniJtr, /r. 1. 
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Be™?a (Stara Zagofa) were rcstorcfl, aiid To pirns, litider Mount 
RhoflopCj wLich the Sckveueg Imd taken by o^ult, waa care¬ 
fully fortified, Trajauapolis and MaxlmiauopolbT in the same 
region^ wexe secured by new walb, and the populous village of 
Ballunia was converted into a fortified town. On the Aegean 
coast, the walls of Acmis w ere raised in height, and Anastasio^ 
j>Dlis strengthened by a new sea-walh The wall, which hedged 
in the Thracian Chersonese but had proved too weak to keep 
out the Bulgarians, was deinoliBbed, and a new and atronger 
defence was built, w'bich prov^ed effective agaiust the Kotrigura. 
Sestofi waa made inipregnable, and a high tower was erected at 
Etaeus. On the Propoutb, Justinian buJlt a strong city at 
Rhaedestns and restored Heraclea. Finally, he repaired and 
strengthened the Long Wall of Anastaasius. 

The provinces belonging to the Prefecture oE Illyricum were 
strewn with fortresses proportionate in number to the greater 
dimensions of the territory. The stations on the Danube from 
SingiduQum to Kovae were set in order* In Dardania, the 
Emperor's native province:^ eight neiv castli^ were built and 
sixty-one restored. Ifere he W'as concerned not only to provide 
for the defence of the pro™ce but to make it w orthy of his ow n 
greatness by imposing and welUfumished cities. Scupi, near 
the village vrhere he wa^ bom, began a new' era in Its history 
under the name of Justiniana Prima, though the old name 
refused to he displaced, and tho town k now UskUb. It waa 
raked to high dignity as the ecclcaiaatical metropolis of Illyricum ■ 
the nnmber of its churches, ibi municipal ofEcesp the of its 
porticoes, the beauty of ita market-places impressed the ^dsitor, 
Ulpiana (Ldpljan), too, was embellishod, and became Justiniana 
Becunda,^ and near it the Emperor founded a new' town called 
Justinopdis in honour of lik uncle, in the centre of the penin¬ 
sula the walls of Sardica and Naissus were robnilt. 

The inhabitants of Jlncedonia were protected by forty-six 
forts and towns. CasBundrea, which had failed to withstand 
the Sclavenes, w^as made impregnable. In the two provinces 
of Epirus, forty-five new forts were built and fifty rehabilitated. 
In Thessaly, the decayed walls of TLebeSj Phais&luB, DcinetriaSj 

^ Fg’r IW of ibe two *q .; Pjut IV. IS4 Jh^. S^jupi been 

jEutmioiuu Kp KviJu. ^ lifiauarMHi raini^ by nn outln^viUcjfr in a]S 
R^MtoFcIw in iUifrkum^ Fart ILL 62 (MAnMUinu^ 4 . 0 .]. 
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and DiocUtianopoli<! on Lake Cantona, and other 
town*' Were restored- The defences of Thermopylae were 
renewed and improved, and the historic barrier which had 
hitherto been guarded by the local faruiera was entrusted to 
2000 soldi ere.^ The Tsthmuis of Corinth was fortified anew,® 
and the ivalls of Alliens and the Boeotian towns, W'hich were 
dilapidated hy age or earthquakes, were restored. 

This iinrucnse work of defence did not avail to keep the 
barbarians out of the land. Writing in a.d. 550 Procopiuja sums 
np the situation : “ Ulyricum and Thrace, from the Ionian Sea 
to the suburbs of Byzantium, were overrun almost every year 
since Justinian's accession to the throne by Huns, Sclavenes, 
and Antae, who dealt atrociously mth the inhahitanta. In 
every invasion I suppose that about 200,000 Bomim subjects 
were killed or enslaved; the whole land became a sort of Scythian 
desert,^’ * The historian's supposition doubtless eiEaggeratea 
the truth conuderably, and he would have been more instructive 
if he had told us how far the improved fortifications mitiKated 
the evils of the invasions. It is clear, however, that it was a 
great advantage for the inhabitantn to have more numerous and 
safer refuges when the barbarians approached; and w'e may 
guess that if statistics had been kept they would have show'u 
n decrease in the number of the victims. 


§ B. The Crittiea 

No cities in the Boman Empire deserv'e greater credit for 
preseriing Greek civilisation in barbarous surroundings than 
Chcison and Bosporus in the lonely Cimmerian peninsula. They 
Were the great centres for the trade betu'een the ^Icditerranean 
and the basins of the Volga and the Don. They were ejcposed 
to the attacks of Huns both from the north and from the east, 
and the subsidies which JuiitiniAU paid to the Utigurs must 
have been chiefly designed to purchase iRimniiity for these 
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outposts of the Kiupiie. They had always stood outaide the 
provincial ayateiu, and the iioUtical position of Bo6|H)rus aeeiiiB 
to have been mor«f independent of the central j^>ower than that 
of Cheraon, where the Emperore maintained a company of 
artiUery (hflUisfani) * ^ century the bond between 

Bosponia and Constantinople was broken, a change which was 
doubtless a result of the Hnnnic invasion, and during this period 
it was probably tributary to the neighbouring Huns. But in 
the reign of Justin the men of Boaporus sought the protection 
of the Empire and wer® restored to its fold.® Tliey soon found 
that they would have to pay for the privilege. They were not 
Indeed asked to pay the ordinary provincial taxes, but ChersoD 
and Bosporus were required to contribute to the maintenance 
of a merchant fleet which we may suppose was intended ex¬ 
clusively lor use in the Euxine waters. Thia ship-money was 
also imposed on Lodca, when that land was annexed to the 
Empire,® 

The Crimean Ilimfl occupied the territory between the two 
cities. It is not clear whether they stood in the definite relation 
of federates to the Empire ; but in A.n. 5^8 their king Grod 
was induced to come to Coustantinoplo, where he w'as baptized, 
the Emperor acting 08 flponsor, and he undertook to defend 
Roman intereats in the Crimea.* At the same time Juatuuan 
sent a garrison of soldiers to Bosporus under the command of 
a tribune. Grod, on returning home, took the images of his 
heathen gods—they were made of silver and clectrum,—and 
melted them down. But the priests and the people were enraged 
by this impiety, and led by his brother, Mngcl, they slew Grod, 
made 31uget king, and killed the garrison of Bosporus. The 
Emperor then sent considerable forces which mtimidated the 
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Jlunj? and tranquillity was restored,* Bospoi-os waa tlien strongly 
fortifiedp the walls of Cherson* which were old and wcakp were 
rebuilt^ and two new forts w^ere erected in the south of the 
peninsula,^ 

In the north of the Crimea there woe a small Gothic settle^ 
rncntj apparently a renumot of the Qstrogothin kingdom which 
in the fourth century extended along the north coast of the 
Euxine, These Gotlis are described as few in nuinberj but 
good soldiers, skiliiil in agriciilturej and a people of hospitable 
habits. They were under the protection of the Empire and we^’e 
ready, w'hen the Emperor BumuiODcd thenij to fight against Ida 
foes. Their chief place was Uory on the coast; they w'oiild \ 
have no walled towns or forta in their laad^ but Juatinian built I 
long walls at the points where it was most exposed to an invader*^ 

From these genuine Goths of the Crimea we must carefuUy 
distinguish another peoplOp w^ho w'cre also described as Goths 
but pcrhai>s erroneously. These were the Tetrasites (a name 
of mysterions origin) w'ho lived in the peninsula of Taman over 
against Bosporus.* They too w^ere a small people, and their 
fate depended on the goodwill of the Utlgurs^* whose Idngdoin 
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stretched from the Don as far south aa the Hypanis. They 
engaged, however, in secret diploinacy with JuBtinian* Their 
bishop had died, and {A.n. 5i%) they sent envoys to Constanti¬ 
nople to ask the Emperor to provide a successor. This the 
ostensible object of the embassy, and nothing dae was mentioned 
in the oBicLbl audience, for they were afraid of the Utigum; 
but they had a secret interview with the Emperor, at which 
they gave him useful iaionnation for the purpose of stirring up 
strife among the Iluns-^ 

To the south of the Utiguis, in the inland regions north of 
the Caucasian range, were the lands of the Alans, traditionally 
friends of the Romans, and further east the Sabirs, whose rela¬ 
tions to the Empire have come before us in eonnexion with the 
Persian wars. On the eoast south of the Hypania, the Zichs, 
whose king used in old days to be nominated by the Eraperot, 
were accounted of small importance.* But their southern 
neighbours, the Ahasgians and the Apsilians, came, as we have 
alreadv seen, within the sphere of political intrigue and military 
operations by which Rome and Persia fought for the control of 
Colchis. On the Abasgiau coast the Romans had two fortres^s, 
Sebastopolis (formerly called Dioacorias) and Pityus. On hearing 
that tihfwr npji intended to send an army to seiie these places, 
Justinian ordered, the garrisons to demolish the fortifications, 
bum the houses, and withdraw. But he afterwards rebuilt 
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Schaatopolis on a tisvie worthy of hJa rai)«tation aa a great 
builder.^ The fo4;t that he thought it wortli xvhile to jcaaintaiti 
thia outpost shows how considerable were the poUtical and coui- 
merctal interests of the Empire in this region. 


§ 6. The ilvars 

One of the disadvantages of the syatom of subsidising the 
barbarians on the frontieis or endowing them with territory 
was that fresh and formidable cneinies were lured to the Roman 
borders from remote wilds and wastes by the hope of siniilsf 
benefits. Fowards the end of Jnstimon’s reign, a new people 
of llunuic race appeared on the frontier of Europe, north of the 
Caspian, and immediately fixed their covetous desires on the 
Empire, whose wealth and resources were probably exaggerated 
far beyond the truth among the barbarian trib^. They called 
themselves Avars, though it is alleged that they had usurped 
the name of another people better than themselves but they 
were destined to play a part on the European scene similar, if 
on a siMllcr scale, to that which Lad been played by the H»ufi 

Their westward migration waa undoubtedly due to the revolu¬ 
tion in Central Asia, which, about the middle of the sixth century, 
overthrew the power of the Zhu-xhu “ and set in their place the 
Turks, who had been their despised vassals. Tu-men was the 
name of the leader who rose agoinat his masters and fonnded 
the empire of the Turks, His successor. 3Io-kan (a.d. 553-572), 
overthrew the kingdom of the Ephthalites and organised the 
vast Turkish empire which extended from China to the Caspian 
and southwards to the borders of Persia, diriding it into two 
khanates, of which the weatem was subordinate to the eastern.* 
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in A.o. D56 Justin, tie son of G«rm»iiU6, wto was command- 
iug the forces in Colchis, received a niesso^ from featus, king of 
the Aluna, to the effect that Candich, king of tiie Avars, dcalred 
to enter into conmninicatioiis with the Emperor. Justin in* 
furined his cousin, who signified his readiness to receive an 
embassy. The envoys of Gandich arrived at Constantinople. 
They vaunted the inviocibility of the Avars and made large 
demands—land, gilts, annual subsidies. Justinian, having con* 
suited the Imperial Council, gave them handsome gifts, couches, 
clothes, and gold chains, and sent an ambaasador to Candicli, 
who was informed that the Emperor might take his requ^ts 
into consideration, if the Avars proved their worth by subduing 
his enemies. The Avars immediately made war upon the Sabirs 
and dcfltniyed them, and fought with success against the Utiguis. 
Having cleared the way, tliey advanced through Kotrigur 
territory to the regionB ol the Bug and Serct, subjugated the 
Antae, and in a.d. 562 they made a great raid through Centrol 
Europe, appeared on the Elbe, and threatened the eastern 
marches of the Eiank kingdom of Austrasia. But all these 
capeditiona seem to have been carried out from their Lead* 
quarters, somewhere between the Caspian and the Black Sea.^ 

In the aaiae year Baiail, who had succeeded Cundich and 
u'as a Iter wards to prove himiielf the Attila of the Avars, sent 
an embassy to Constantinople, demanding land in a Koman 
province. The auibassadors travelled by Colchis, and Justin, 
who arranged for their journey to the capital, gained the con* 
fidence of one of the party and was secretly informed by lum 
that treachery was intended. He therefore advised Juatinmn 
to detain the barbarians as long as poauble, since the Avars 
would not carry out their purpose of crossing the Danube till 
the envoys had departed. The Emperor acted on this advice, 
and Bonus, the Quaestor of Moesia and Scythia, was instructed 
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to see to tlie defences of the river,» Tlic policy succeeded, 
though wc do not know exactly why; the Avars did not attempt 
to invade the Empire; and the envoys were at lost dismissed. 
J^cy received the usual gifts, which they employed in buying 
clothes and arms before they left Constantinople. The arms 
must have been furnished by tbe Imperial factories, and the 
Emperor apparently did not consider it politic to refuse to sell 
them. But he sent secret instructioos to Justin to take the 
arms away from the barbarians when they arrived in Colchis. 
Justin obeyed, and this act is said to have been the beginning 
of enmity between the Homans and the Avars. Justinian did 
not live to see the sequel. But he had not been long in Ids 
graie before Baian led his people to the Danube, where they 
secu^ a permanent abode and were a scourge to the Balkan 
provincefi for nearly sixty yeaia. 


§ 7. R&nian Oommercs 


In the efforts of the Imperial goveminent to extend its 
inffueuce in the Red Sea sphere, the intoreahi of trade were the 
principal cuDsidemtion. Before we examine the fmgmentary 
and o^ure recorrl of Roman intervention in the affairs of 
Ethiopia and Southein Arabia, we may survey the commercial 
activities of the Empire abroad. 

The trade of the Mediterrauenn was almost entirely in the 
hands of Syrians and Greeks. In Rome and Naples and Carthage, 
^d not only Lo Marseilles and Bordeaux, but also in the chief 
i^nd cities of Gaul, we find settlements of oriental merohanta.* 
peir Ships conveyed to the west garmenta of silk and wrought 
hnen from the factories of Tyre and Berytipi, purple from Caesarea 
and Neapohs, pistachios from Damascus, the strong wines of 
Gaza and .4scaloD, papyrus from Egj'pt, furs from Cappadocia ^ 
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Thsrc n. liTgs dcjnand for emlnoidCTed stufis, especially for 
ecclesiastical ubc, cloths for altats, curtauas for churches.' But 
the great centre to which the ships from all qiiairterB converged 
was the Imperial capital, as the richest and most pojiulous city 
of the world.^ It Efifitus prohahle that most of the imports 
which the Empire received from the oountrics bordering on the 
Eu^e came directly across its waters to Constantinople and 
were distributed from there: the skins which the Huns exchanged 
at Cherson for atuSs and jewels,* and the slaves, skins, cxim, 
salt, wine, which were obtained from Lazica, 

For the Erapiro trade with the East had ahraya been mainly 
a trade in iuiporta. The East supplied the Hediterranean 
peoples with many products which they could not do without, 
while they Lad themselves leua produce to offer that was greatly 
desired by the orientals. There had, from of old, been a certain 
market in China for gloss, enamelled v%'ork, and fine stuffs from 
Syria;* but vfhatever exports found their way thither or to 
India and Arabia were far from being a setoff to the supplies 
of silk, not to speak of spices, precious stones, and other things 
which the East sent to the West, The balance of trade vras, 
therefore, decidedly agauist the Empire, and there was a constant 
drain of gold to the East.* 

Under the early Roman Empire, the trade with India, the 
Persian Gulf, Arabia, and the eastern coast of Africa had been 
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m tlie hftDcifl of Roman niflrchauts, wlio sailed tliroiiflli the Rad 
Sea and the Indian Ocean in their own vessek Before tJie end 
of the third cenluiy tliLa direct ootmupree seeniii to have erased 
iTKMt entirely. ^ The trade between the Meditoiraneaii and 
ti,* t passed into the hands of intomiedlaries, the E^crsians, 
e j byssijiians, and the Himyaritos of Yemen, This change may 
ave been due to the anarchical conditiona of the Empire, which 
followed on the death of Alexander Severus and were unfavourable 
to commercial enterprise. The energy of Peraian rncrchante, 
under the orderly rnie of the Snssanids, secured a monopoly 
of the adk trade, and the products of India were conveved by 
Aby^mian traders to their own market at Adulis, or even to 
the Komaii jmrta on the isthmus, Cljuma (Suez)* and Aila. 
llio Kcd Sea trade itself aeems to have been gradually ab.mdoiied 
ns tune went on, to the Abysainiflus and IDmyaKtes, who grew 
more {>owcrful and important aa their commercial profits in- 
cre^cd. The Abysainians-aa w<j may conveniently call the 
Ethiopians of the kingdom of Axum, from which modern 
Aby.ssmja desccnds-aljjo profited by the disuse of the Nile im 
a trade route with Eost-Lentral Africa. The products of those 
regions (skves, ivopr, ebony, gold, gema, ochre, etc.) had come 
to Egypt by the Nile, as welJ as by the Red Sea, in the old days 
when the Ethiopic kingdon, of aferoe flourished. Meroc declined 
m the second century, and in tlm third its organisation feU to 
pieces, and the Upper NiJe, under the control of the barbarous 
BJcinmyea, became impracticable as a mad for trade, 
ith the shifting of power from .lloroe to A.vum, East African 
commerce passed entirely into the hands of the Abyssinians* 
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Afi to tbe tttifEc vritb India, find much curious in¬ 
formation in a remarkablo book whicb was written about 
tbe middle of tho sixth century, the Cfiristuin Costtwgruphy 
ijf Coi^iuaa. 

Cosnms, who ia known «i3 liiilicopl«iiflte,% “ aailor of the 
Indian Sea,” wm an Egyptian merchant^ but wheu he wote his 
book he had probably abandoned hLa calliiig and become a 
monk,, The Cosunographtf^ which was composed about A.n. 
5-15-5&0,^ Ls unfortunately neither a treatiae on geography like 
Strahovs or Ptolcniy^Bj nor a plain account of hia travels^ hut 
a thcologic-al w'ork^ designed to explain tho true shape of the 
univeTBo as proved, by Scripture > and eapocially to refute the 
erttjf of pagan science that the earth is ftpherical. Ills theory 
as to the shape of the worlds which is baji^ on tlie hypotheabj 
timt Moses, ** the great cotsniographett intended lua tabomacle 
to bo a miniatiito model of the universe^ ia not doAroid of interest 
as an example of the fantastic speculations to which the 
interpretation of the Biblical documents as literally inspired 
inevitably IcacL^ 

The earth, according to Gismas, is a flat rcctnngle, and its 
length is double its breath. The heavens form a second storyp 
welded to the extreiaiticfl of the earth by lour walls. The dry 
land which we inhabit Lj aurroiindcd by the oceans and beyond 
it is another land where men lived before the Deluge. The 
firmamcDt is the ceiling betw^een the tw-o stories, and the earth, 
the lower story, licB at the bottom of the universe, to which 
it sank when it was created. There is nothing below it. Hence 
the pagan theory of the antipodes is a delusion. On ile western 
aide the earth rises into a great eonical mountain, which hides 
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the Aun at night. Tlie aun m not larger than the earth, aa the 
pn^ns faLaeiv imagine, but mqch amoller. The re™lutioii 5 of 
all the celestial bodies are gnided by augel pilots.^ 

^ to suppose that thia strange recon¬ 

struction of the world, which contemptuously act aside all that 
breek science had achieved, repreaented the current views of 
Orthodojc Chrifltiana or ever obtained any general credence. 
It WBB not indeed original. Casmas derived Lia conceptions 
ftom hinte which had been thrown out by theologians of the 
&ynan ^hool, especially from Theodore of Jlopsueatia,* But 
for us the value of the work lies in the scraps of information 
relating to his own travels which the author introduces meident- 
^]y, and m the contents of an appendix, which has no relation 
to his theme, and seems to Lave been part of another work of 
toaiaiw, and to have been attached to the CasmtwrffrjJSw by 
some iDjndicious editor.® j 

Cosies knew the Red Sea well. He visited Ethiopia in the 
reigii of Justin, and he made at least one voyage to the Persian 
Uulf. It IS to this voysga that he probably referred when he 
jmte: I sailed along the coast of the island of Diosooridea 

(SoMtra), but did not land, though in Ethiopia I met some of. 
Its Greek-spealdng inhabitants.'** The Peraian Gulf probably 
re^esents the limit of his eastern travel, for in all that he tells 
of heylon and India we are struck by the absence of any of those 
jwrsonal touches wWch could not fail to appear in the descrip¬ 
tions of an eye-witness. It was only a rare Roman merchant 
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who visited the matk^bi of Ceylon,* Tlie trade between the 
Hcd Sea and India wa& entirely in the lianda of the Abysainiaiie^ 
and the Roman nveTchaiits dealt with them. 


Ceylon, whieh the aneients knew as Taprobane^^ was the great 
centre of maritime commerce between the Far Eoist and the 
Weat+ In it 4 i ports congregated Femlan, Ethiopian, and Indian 
merchants. Silk waa brought from China to its markets, and 
continental India sent her products: Malabar^ pepper; Calliana, 
copper; SindUp musk and castor^^ The biandem exported their 
own products caatward and westward^ and the? had a merchant 
service themaelveSp but the sigmficaiice of (Jcylon was its position 
as an emporium for merchandiso in transit The Pemians bad 
an advantage over the Homans in that they traded direfitly 
with the bland, and had a commercial colony there,* while the 
Roman trade, as we have seen^ was earried on through the 
Ethiopians and intermediaries, 

AVhilc it b probable that most of the Indian commodities 
which were consiimed in the Empire travelled by this route, the 
Ethiopian traders did not carry silk* The large supplies of 
silk which reached the Romans were bought from PeTsian 
merchants, and moat of it waa probably conveyed overland froin 
China to Persia^ though part of it may aha have come by sea, 
by way of Ceylon and the Persian Gidf. We do not know by 
what methods the Persians succeeded in establishing thb mono' 
poly and preventing the Abyssiniana from trading in silk. It 
was highly inconvenient to the Empire to depend exclusively 
on a political rival for a product of which the consumption was 
immonao, and in time of war the inconvenience was grave. 
JuBtinian deemed it a matter of the first Lmportance to break 
the Persian monopoly, and for this purpose, during the first 
Persian War, he entered into uegotiatious with the king of 
Aby,sBLnja+ 
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§ 8 . The Abfjsdnmm md Ilim^riies 

Tlie kiugdoid of the Abyji^siiiiaiis or EtbEopiao^. who woro 
also kaown as the Axiiiiiitcs, from the Diiinc uf tboir capKal city 
AxiiRi, approacbeil Suakiiu on the north, stretdied westwanin 

the vaile^' of the Nile, and southwards^ to the Boniali coiist. 
Their port of Adiilis was reckoned aa a journey of fifteen days 
from Axuiu where the king resided.^ Homnn merehants fre- 
quciited Adiilis, where there was a great market of the products 
of Africa, slaves, spices, papyriis, ivory, and gold from Easu^ 

The commercial relations of the Abyssinians with their' 
neighbours across the straits, the ILimyaTitcs of Yemcn^ wcta 
naturally dose, and from time to time they sought to obtaiit 
pobtical control over South-W’^eatem Arabia, Christian niLssion- 
aries had been at work in both countries since the reign of 
Constantins IL, when an Arian named Thcophilus was ap|xjiiited 
bishop of the new churchra in Abyissinia, Yemen, and the islaiul 
of ScKJOtra,^ He is said to have founded churehe^s at Eiifar 
and Aden.^ After this we lE>se eight of these countries for about 
a century and a half, during which Cliriatianity probably made 
little way in either country, and Judaism established itself 
firmly In Yemen. Tlien wc learn that in the reign of Ajiastasius 
a bishop was sent to the HirnyoTitesA We may conjecture that 
this step was the ccinaequeiiee of a war between the Hiniyarites 
and Abyssiniaus, which is misdated in our records, but apparently 
belongs to the reign of Zeno or of Aoa^asius.^ 


^ Sd who hnd niAcle the 

jertuncy iFJi.fL iv. 176 ^), PmcopLuii 
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Dimnos, kin;^ of tho Hiniyjsritfli*, who wn3 probably a convert 
to Judaism^ maasocted some Creek TnonchantaT aa a aieasure of 
reprisyil for alleged iU-treatiucul of Jews in the Homan Empire^ 
Thereupon, preaiiniably at direct mfttigation from CoJistantinnplej 
the Abyi^ainiaii kin^ ^Indas uivaderl yemeii, put Diinno^ to dcathp 
and doiibtlesH left a viceroy in the country with an Ethiopian 
garriaon. And^m had vow^cd that, if he were victorious, he wcmkl 
embrace Christ]auity^ lie fulhlled his vow, and the Emperor sent 
him a bishop from Alexauilria. Auda^ was succeeded by Taseua, 
whose inscriptions describe him as King of Axuni and Homer 
and Rcldaii and Saba and Hjilhen,” *■ He also was converted 
from paganism p and his sou Elebi^boas, vAiq was on tlie throne at 
the beginning of Justin^s reign, ivas probably brought up a 
Christian- 

In the meantime a Himynrite l&ELdcr, Dhii Novag+ of Jewish 
faitht succeeded in overpowering the Ethiopian garrison, pro¬ 
claimed hitnself king, and proceeded to persecute the Christians? 
It is not ([uite certain whether Elesboaa immediately Jsent an 
anny to re-establiah his authority (a.D. 51S^-o20)? but if he did 
BO, Dhu Novas reern'ered his power within the next two years 
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and began systematically to extermiiiftte tbe Christian coni- 
m unities of southern Arabia^ if they refused to renounce theic 
errors and embrace Judaism. Having killed aU the Ethiopians 
in the land, ho marched with a large army against tho fortified 
town of Nejr&n, which wtia the headquarters of the Christians 
(a.d+ 52^). The siege was long^ but, when the king promised 
that he would spare all the inhabitants^ the place capitulated. 
Dhu ?^ovas> however, had no intention of keeping faith, and when 
the Christians refused to apostatise^ lie nmasacred them to the 
number of 2S0, among whom the most conapicuoiia was Harithy 
tbe emir of the tribe of ITarith ibn-Kaab. After having per¬ 
formed this service to the Jewish faith, Dhu Xovas despatched 
envoys to Al-JInndhir of Hira^ bearing n letter in which he 
described his exploits, boasted that he had not left a Cliristian 
in his land, and urged the Saracen emir to do likewise. When 
the envoys arrived at AJ-3Iiindhirs ca.mp at l^ninla (January 20, 
A.D. 524), Bimeon Beth Arsham, the head of the Monophyrites 
of the Persian empire, happenetl to be there, having come on 
tlie part of the Emperor Justin to negotiate peace with the 
.Saracens. Horrified by the oeivs, Simeon immedsatdy trana- 
iiiittetl it to Simeon, abbot of Gabuk, asking him to arrange 
that the Monophyaites of Antioch, Tarsus, and other cities 
slionld be informi^d of what had happened J 

It in possible that Justin and the Patriarch of Alexandria s 
despatched messengers to Axum to incite the Ab^inians to 
avenge the slaughtered Christians and suppre^ss the tyrant. 
In any case Ela Atzbeha invaded Yemen with a great army 
(A.l>. 524 o25), defeated and kUled Dhu Novas, and act np in his 
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flt^ad a nimynrit^s CliTi-?tian, whose mme w-jia EHimiphaios^ m 
tributary king.^ 

Such were the political rdatiotis of the two Red Sea Idogdoma 
when, in aak 531, Justinian aeut Julian, an agem in rebm^ to 
the courta of Ela Atzbeha and RsinuphaicMj,^ The purjHise of 
the embassy was to win their co-operation against Persia In 
different waysn Julian travelled to Adulia by sea, and had an 
audience of Eb Atzbeha at Axuni, The king atcjod cm a four- 
w^heelcii ciir harnessed to four eleplmnta. He waa naked, except 
for a ImcQ apron enibroideTed with gold and atmps mt with pearls 
over bis stomach and shculdcra.® He wore gold bracelets and 
held a gilt shield and two gilt Lances. Hk councillors, who stood 
round him, were anned^ and flute-players were performing. He 
kissed the seal of the Eoiperork letter^ and was amazed hy the 
rich gifts which Julian brought to him. He readily agreed to 
ally himself with the Empire against Persia. The chief service 
which the Abyss!mans could render was to destroy the Persian 
monopoly in the silk trade by acting as carriers of stlk between 
Ceylon and the Red Sea ports, a service which would also ho 
highly profltable to themselves. 

The consent of Ela Atzbeha, as overlord of Yemeni must also 
have been obtained to the proposids which Julian w'as instTueted 
to lay before Esuniphains. The Arabians of Maad (Nejd) were 
subject to the Himyarttes^ and their chieftain^ KaiS;, who was a 
notable warrior^ had slain a kinsman of the king and had been 
forced to flee into the desert. The plan of Justinian was to pro¬ 
cure the pardon of Kais^ in order that ho^ at the head of an army 
of Hiniyaritcs and Maadites^ might Invade the Persian empire. 
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Althmigli Jiilitin was successful in his ncgotiatiuus and Hie 
kings promised to do what was fe(|uired, they were tmable to 
perform their promises. For men of Vetnen to attack Persia 
meant long marclies through the Ambiaii deserts, and tLc 
Hiiii^arites ^hrHQk from such a difficnlt enterprise. In Ceylon 
the Abyssinian merehojits were out-manceuvred by the Persians, 
who bought up all tlic cargoes of silk as soon as they arrived in 
port. 

It must have been soon after Julian’s embassy that a revolt 
broke out in Yemen. Esmiipfaaios was dethroned and im¬ 
prisoned, and a certain Abram, who was originally the slave of 
a Homan resident at Adulis, seized the power.^ It seems to 
have been a revolt of the Ethiopian garrison, not of the natives, 
and it is probable that .Abram, who was a Christian, had 
been appointed comiuandcr of the garrison by Ela Atzlieha 
himself. Two expeditions were sent against Abram, but in 
both the Abyssinians were decisively defeated, and Ela 
Atzbeha then resigned himself to the recognition of Abram 
as vitenoy. 

Of the sxibse(|uent mission of Nunoosus, whom Justinian swnt 
to Abyssinia, Yemeu, and Afaad, we only know that the am¬ 
bassador on lib journeys incurred many dangei¥i from both men 
and beasts. Ihe father of Xonnosus, Abrom, was employed on 
similar business, and on two occasions conducted negotiations 
with Kab, the Arab chief of Xejd. Kais scut hb son Jluavnah 
03 a bodtage to Constantinople, and afterwanb, having resigned 
the chieftaiocy to his brother, visited the Imperial capital himself 
and was appointed pliylarch of Palestine.* 
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HL^torians aad clirookleiB t^Il us notliiDg uf the revival of 
the Christian cflnimunjtiei in the Iringdoin of the FJimyiiritea 
after the fall of their persecutor Dim Xovas. There are other 
ducuinent^j however, which record tlic appointnieat of a bishop 
and describe his activities in Yetnein Accorditig to this tradition, 
Gregentius of Ulpiana waJ! sent from Aldjcandria as bishop of 
fkfar in the reign of Justin, ife held A public disputation on 
the merits of Judaism and Christianity ^^ith a learned Jew and 
utterly discomfited him ; and he drew np a Code of laws for 
Abram king of the Himyarites. As aotne of the historical state- 
meny in these documents are iucousistent with faett the story 
of Gregentius has been regarded with scepricism and even his 
existence has been qiusi^tioned.* But there is no good reasoD to 
suppose that the story does not rest on a genuine tradition which 
was improved by L^end and was written down when the historical 
details were forgotten. The Code of laws bears some internal 
marks of genuineness, though we may hope, for the sake of the 
Himyarites, that it was never enforced.* 


*■ AU the uitczvalinj^ pnrtii uf th^ 
Ffto OiC'Qciiii*, pmwTVf^ in A Sinfulw 
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19. The Ncbadae and Blemfjes 

The mIikHiQi3Aiy jeenl of JiL^tiniao and Theodora did not over¬ 
look the Mrkan peoples who lived on the Upper Nile hetweco 
Eg}'[jfc and Abysisinia. We have already aeen how the hostility 
of the Blemyea^ whose eente were above the First Cataract^ and 
their sou them neighbours the Xohadae, whose capital was at 
Dongolaj constantly troubled the upper proviiicca of Egvfit. 
Thu Xobaduc and their king p%ilko w'cie converted to Christianity 
about A.D. 5*10, The etory of their conversion is curioua. 
Theodora was determined that they should learn the llonophyaitie 
doLtrino^ Justinian desired to make them Chakedonians. In 
this competition for the souk of the Nobadae, Theodora was 
auoceaslul. The episode is thus rekted by a Monophyaitic his^ 
torian : ^ 


Among the ^Uzgy in ntteadfincre on the PaLriwJi Thraiofsiiis was a 
proa^b-to lyimcd .Fuliimas, no old man of gruat wortit, who ooucvhxNd an 
carctf^ai a|iirittiii| deauv to c^mationi^ the wandeHug people who dwell on 
i]w eastern bordeis of the Theb&is Egypt, and who are not only qol. 

Huhject to the anthorily of the Roman Empife, but even reoeivo a ffnbsidy 
on eonditfon that tbe^y do jiot enter nor piUago Egypt, The hJessed 
JnlLonus, therefore, Iming full of anxiety for thia people, went and spoke 
nboiit them to the (ate qncen Theodora, m the ho|* of awakening in her 
n idmfkr desire for their oonvcraioci ; and aa the queen was iervtint in 
real for CJod, alto received the proposal with joy, and proiuiaod to do every- 
thmg m her power for the comrereion of these tribca from the errora of 
idolaLry In her joy. therefore, she informed the vktorioiifl Ki^g Jiu- 
tmiflii of the puTjjciHc^l nndertaking. iind promised and atixiouslT desired 
to wintl the blc^ JuJmn thither. But when the king |Em]»r^r] h^md 
I he person ahe iuteiidcd to send was Qpp««ed t* IIhj council of Chnl- 
cedon* he was not plETa^ed, and determined to write to thu bwhopa of hia 
owTi wide in the Thtbaia, with orders for them to piooeed thither and in^ 
struct the Xohadae, and plant among them the name of eynod. And os 
he enlcn.d upon tlm maHor with great zeal, he wnt thither, without a 
Jiiomcnt ft iklay, nmbamdors with gold and Implimnal robca» and gifle of 
honour for the ting of tliat people, and letu»m for the duke of the Thohais, 
enjomij^ him to lake every care of the emboaay and eacort them to the 
t^mtqnoa of tho Xobndae. IVhen^ however, the queen leanit these 
she quickly, with much cutming^ wtote letters to the duko of the 
Thetws, and sent a mandaloiy' of iter oourt to oany tiiem to him ; and 
which were aa follows : Inasmuch as both hk majerty and myaelf ha^-o 
parpMO^ send ati embassy to the people of the Kobadoe. and I am now 


^ Jf^n EpI*, A/ E. Pwir III. iv. 
1 hflVD biirroiiTd the Vcimen nf 
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NOBJDAE AND BLEMYES 

[k}t 9 |Al€'bing !Pt bK'sitd in&n. iiAttiMJ JuliiiH i and furlhor my tsIII is that my 
ttiiibMflador aliouJd arri^iQ ftt \bo afortMftid pcOplfl befom bin mairsty'ji j be 
waniL'dj tbftt if you permit hbi iknibassadar t* amtfc there before mine, iwia 
do not hinder him by variooa prolosta unin mhkt BhoU hftve reachEjd >'ou 
and hIuJJ Ljivo threugh your province and tirrivcd at his di^tLnatiQTi+ 

VDor Lfc ^11 (iiwer to it ; for I nhidl immeciinUdy ieml and lake off your 
hcncL" ^n ftfto iho nweipt of thia letter the king^M amba^uior rIro 
came, and the duke sidd to him. You must wait a little wldJu we look 
oat and proenre boasts of burden nnd men who know the deecrto, and then 
you will be able to iirececcL'' And tliua ho delaytd him nntil ihe amval 
of the merciful queen’s nmhastfy\ who found horses and guides in waitiii^^ 
and the same day, without Iww of time, under a show of doic^ it by 
violenoe. they laid hands upon Mm, aud woru the first t* Ab 

for the dukt% Jie made hia cxeuflaa to the king's ambaHJiadorp sayingp 1» ! 
when 1 bad made Jiiy preiiariiticiiii and w-aa demrous of sending you onward^ 
ambim&adora from the queen amTod and fell h|wti me with vblenco, and 
took away the beasts of huideu 1 had got readyp and have pflaacd onwaid^ j 
and I am too well acquatoted with the fear in whieh the queen in held 
to venture to oppose them. But abide still with me until I con make 
freah pretiaralioiis for ytnip and then yon afso ahall go in peace/" ^Vnd 
wiieu he Iward these things he nmt Ikia garments, and threatened him 
tonihly and reviled him : and ufto some time he also wa»i able to proceed^ 
and followed the other's traek without being aware of the fraud which hatl 
been pnwUBcd upon him, 

Tbe b[ca«<l Julian meanwliilc and the ambassjuiora wdio aceompamed 
IiLeu had arrived at the confines of the Nobadae, whence they wnt to the 
king and his priocca informing him of their eomkig j upon whicli^ an 
armed escort set out, who received them joyfully, and brought them into 
their hmd unto the king. And be too rccei™i them with pleasure, and 
her maiesly^H letter was preacntcd and read to liimp ond the purport of it 
explained. Thev accepted also thn magiiilicent honours seat them, and 
the numerous Imptismaf robea, and every-thing vliw riebJv provided for 
their tiBc. And immodintcly with joy they yielded thcmscSveB up and 
utterly abjured the errors of their forefathers^ and confisaiail tlic God of tlio 
Chriftiaiia, siying,^ He ia the one true Godi and there is no utiur beside 
Him.” And after Julian had given them much instructronp and tnught 
tlicm, hr further told them about the council of Chalcedon, nayuig that 
” inasmuch m certaiu disputes bad sprung up unong C^rislianfi touchmg 
the faith, and ihd bleoBed Theodoaiua being required to receive lire council 
and having refoseri was ejected by the king tHm^tcror] frem his ihrono^ 
whereaa tlMi queen reeclvedi Mm aisd rejoiced in him boeausc he stood 
firm in the right faith and left hk throne for ita aakcp on this account 
her maje-Pty has sent us to you, that ye ulso may walk in the waya of 
Pojw TbeodoauuSp uid stand in Ms faith and imitate his ooiistunuy. jVnd 
moreover the king him sent unto you ambassadonip w^ho arc alretuiy on their 
way, in our footutepa.^’ 

The Eiiij>eror^ii emisaaries arrived soon afterwards, and were 
disniisaed by SilkOp vho informed tbetn tliat Lf his people embraced 
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Chmtiiinity at ftU it wouJd bo tLo doctrine of tlic Iioly Theoiloajufl 
of Alexandria, and not the “ wicked faith " nf the Emi^^ror. 
J he .story, which la told by one who admired the Empress and 

lived under her protcctioa, illustmtcs her iioscrupubusneBs and 
ner fKJwer. 

The Xobadac, converted to Christianity, immediately co-oper- 
a « ji\ It t e Empire in -ch^tiuing tlie Blt?ujye3 and forcing them 
o a opt the same faith. Roman tKiops under Kataes made a 
demonstration up Hie frontier of the Thebaid, but the main work 
was done by Silko, who edebrnted his victory by settinH up an 
inarnption in the temple of the Blemyee at Tal„,is (ijiKieka^ 
schoincw, now Kdabsheh). The boast of this petty potentate 
"'i j* “PPropritite in the mouth of Attila or of Tamurlane: 

I do not allow my foea to rest in the shade but compel them 
to in the full sunlight, with no one to bring them water 

to their hou^. I am a lion for the landa below, and a bear for 
the landa above. ’ ^ The conversion of the Blemycs enabled 
-luBtiman to abolish the scandal of the pagan worshp at PJiibc 
which had been suffered to exist on account of an ancient con- 
^^ntion with that people 2 A Creek agent was appointed to 
reside at TaTmis and represent the Imperial authority.’ 


§ la The sat: Jfniusfry 

The efforts of Justinian and bis Abyssinian friends to break 
down the Persmo monopoly of the silk trade had been frustrnted 
by the superior organisation of PeRiftn meicantiJe interests in 
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the markets of Ceylon. There was one other route by which 
it might have been possible to import silk direct from China, 
namely overland through Cciitral Asia and north of the Caspian 
Sea to Cher^-tm. This possibility was no doubt considered. 
Justinian^ however, does not seem to have made any attempt 
to re^lirie it, but it was to be one of the iwliticaJ objects of tm 
successor. 

After the outbreak of the war with PersLn iii a,d^ 540. the 
private silk factories of Berytus and Tyre suffered severely.^ 
It must he explained that, in order to prevent the Persian traders 
froiii taking advantage of com pet it ion to raise the price of silk, 
all the raw material was puiehascd fnim them by the com- 
tncmtfmof the lisc. who then sold to private enterprises all that 
was not required by the public factories ifftjnaecia) which 
ministered to the needs of the court.* Justinian instructed the 
contfljerrfam not to pay more than 15 gold pieces (£9: 7 ; 6) 
for a pound of silk, but he could not force the Pemiuns to sell 
at this priect and they preferred not to sell at all or at least 
not to &bU enough to serve the private as well as the public 
factories. It ia not clear whether hostilities entirely suspended 
the trade, but at best they seriously embaTraased it. and as the 
supplies dwindled the mdustrial houses of Tyre and Berytus 
raised the prices of their manufactures. The Eniperur inter- 
veoeti and fixed 3 gold pieces a pound as the maximum price 
of silk stuffs. The result was that many manufacturers were 
ruined. Peter Barsyines, who was Count of the Sacred 
Largesses in a.d, 54'2. t&>k advantage of the crisis to make the 
manufacture of silk a State monopoly, and some of the private 
induslries wdiich had failed twctc converted into goveminent 
factories. This change created a new source of revenue for the 
treasury'? 

Chance came to the aid of Justinian ten years later and 
solved the problem more effectively than he could have hoped. 
Two monks, who had lived long in Cliina or some adjacent 
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country,‘ viaitcd Constantinople (a.d, 552) and cxjjloined to the 
Emperor the whole procestJ of the cultivation of silkwortiis. 
Though the insect itself was too ephemeral to be carriinl n long 
distance, they suggested that it would bo possible to transport 
and were convinced that they could be hatched in dung, 
and that the worms could thrive on mulberry leaves in Enrojic 
as BuecessfuJly as in China. Justinian offered them large rewards 
if they prociired eggs and smuggled them to Constantinople. 
They willingly undertook the adventure, and returned a stecond 
time from the East with the precious eggg concealed in a hollow 
cane. The worms were developed under their instnictioiis, 
Syria was covered with mulberry trees, and a new industry was 
introduced into Europe. Yeats indeed must elapse before the 
bome-giown silk aofficod for the needs of the Empire, and in 
the meantime importation through Persia continued,^ and 
Justinian's successor attempted to open a new way of aupplv 
with the help of the Turks. 

If we regard Roman commerce ns a whole, there is no doubt 
that it prospered in the sixth century. Biguificant isthe iiniveisal 
credit and currency which the Imperial gold nomismn enjoyed, 
Cbemas Indicopleusto, arguing that the “Roman Empire 
participates in the digmty of Christ, transcending every other 
power, and will remain imcomjuercd till the final consummation ” 
mentions as a proof of its eminent position that all nations from 
one end of the earth to the other use the Imperial coinage in 
their mercantile transactions,* Illustrative anecdotes hod been 
told of old by mcrelumla who visited Ceylon, Pliny relates that 
a freedman who landed there exhibited Roman denarii to the 
king, who was deeply impressed by the fact that all were of 
equal weight though they bore the busts of different Emperors.* 
Sojmtros. a Roman merchant who went to Ceylon in an Ethiopian 
vessel in the reign of Zeno or Anastasius, told Coemas * that he 
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tad an audience of the king along with a Per&kii who had arrived 
at the same time. The king aaked them, ** Which of your 
monaFchs is the greater t ” The Persian promptly replied* 
Oura, he is the king of kings,When Sopatr^ja ailent, 
the king aaid, "And yoo, Homan, do yon say nothing?''* 
Sopatros replied, ** If you would know the truth, both the kings 
are here.” WTiat do you mean ? asked the king, “ Here 
you have their coins/* said SopatroSp the nomisma of the one 
and the drachm of the other. Examine them.” The Peraian 
silver coin was good enough, but could not be compared to the 
bright and shapely gold piece. Though Sopatros was probably 
appropriating to himsseU an ancient traveller'a talc/ it illustrates 
the prestige of the Imperial mint. 

The independent German kingdoms of the West still found 
it to their interest to proaerve the images and superscriptions 
of the Emperors on their gold money. In the reign of Justinian 
the Gallic coins of the Merovingian Franks have the Emperor's 
bast and only the initials of the names of the kings/ The 
Suevians in Spain contiiiued to reproduce the monetary types of 
Honorius and Avitue. The last two Ostrogothic kings struck 
Imperial coinage^ only showiDg their hostility to Justinian by 
sut^tituting for liis image and inscriptions those of Anastasius/ 
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ADMlKISriUTtVB REPOitMB AN» FISASCE 


§ 1. Atlemjlis io reform Abmes (a.d. 533-^0) 

The second Prefecture of John the Cappadocian (a.d. 033-5.10) 
traa marked by a aeries of refonnH in the ndrtiinistratiuu of the 
Eastern provinces, and it would be fntcrcstlnjj tr> know how far 
he WM responsible for inatigating them. Administrative laws 
affecting the provinces were probably, as a raW, evoked by reports 
of the Praetorian Prefects calling attention to abases or anomalies 
and suggesting changes^ If half of what the writers of the time 
tell us of John's character ia true, we should not expect to find 
him promoting legislation designed to relieve the lot of the 
provincial taxpaycre. But we observe that. whUe the legislator 
IS earnestly profe.-wing his sincere solicitude for the welfare of his 
subjects, he alwaya has his eye on the intcresta of the revenue, 
and does not pretend to disguise it. The removal of abuses 
which diminished the power of the subjects to pay the taxes 
was m the interest of the treasury, and it was a capital blunder 
of the fiscal administration of the later Empire that this ob\-ious 
truth was not kept steadily in view and made a governing 
principle of policy. It W'os fitfully recognised when the e-xcessive 
burdens of the cultivators of the land led to an accumulation 
of arrears and the danger of bankruptcy, or when some glaring 
abuse came to light. John, clever as he was, could not extract 
money from an empty puise, and there is no reasoa to suppose 
that he may not have promoted some of the remedial laws 
which the Emfieror directed him to administer. 
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W e need not double that th« Enijjeror was thopowghly flincete 
when he a&serta hk o™ eonceni for tlie welfare of his 
flubjccts, nor aixspect him of hypocrisy when he ex]jreascs 
indignation at the Jibnaea w^hich ho strives to suppress. All 
the (“iipable Eomen Euipetura heneatly cfej«iTed a pure ad- 
mitiistratiou and a coatented people; but tbeir good intcntioiia 
>verc frustrated by defects of the fiscal system which they had 
inheritwl, and by the cormption of the vast army of ofiieifib 
who adiiiLiiistcred it. 

We do not know how far Justinian's enactmEnts may have 
been Hiicceasful, but they teaeli us the abuses which existed. 
There was none perhaps which he himself regarded as more 
important—if we may judge from his language—than the law 
which forbade the practice of buying the post of a provincial 
governor.^ Theodora, if she did not instigate the tneasure, had 
taken a deep interest in itj nod the EintKsror also expressly 
acknowledges that he had received some hdp from the Prefect. 
It bad long been the custom to require the payment of consider- 
able siiins from those who receiS'‘ed appointments as 

govemora of prorincea* and these sums went partly to the 
Emperor, partly to the Praetorian Prefect, ilen who aspired 
to these posts were often obliged to borrow the money. The 
oilicial salary was not sufficient- to recompense them for the 
expense of obtaining the pofit, and they cakulaterl on reimburs¬ 
ing themselves by irregular means at tlie cost of the provincials. 
The Emperor states that tbey used to extract from the taxpaveiTi 
three or even ten limess the ainoimt they had paid for the office^ 
and he shows how the system caused Ir*8S to the trea.sury, and 
led to the sale of justice and to gcncnil deiuoralissatiun in the 
provinces. The law abolishes the system of Ruj^ra^ujt. Jfencc- 
forward the governor must live on his salary^ and when he is 
appointed be will only have to pay certain fixed fees for the 
ensigns and diploma of his office.^ Before he enters on his post 
he hiLH to swear—the form of oath is prescribed—that he ha-a 
pwid no man any money aa a ; and severe |)enaltiea 
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are provided Lf the Prefect or uny of hh ataff or any otlior person 
should be oobvicted of Iiavmg received such bribes. The 
governor who liaa paid for his appointment or who receives 
bribes during his atlmiobtration h liable to exile, conliscation 
of property, and cor^x^ral pumshnient. Justmian take^ the 
opportunity of exhorting his subjects to pay their taxes loyally, 
** inEismuch as the miLitary preparations and the offensive 
meastiTcs against the enemy which are now engaging us are 
urgent and cannot he carried on without money; for we 
cannot allow Roman territory to be diminished^ and having 
recovered Africa from the Vandals, we have greater acquisitions 
in view/' 

Several other laws were passed in thlR period to protect the 
peciplc from ffiabadniinistratiooA The confirmation of the old 
rule that a governor should remalu Ln his province for fifty days 
after vacating his ofBcep in order to answer any charges against 
his actions, may specially be menttoned ® The office of tf^Jeiisor 
cii^ifdJ'ris had become practically useless as a safeguard against 
injustice because it had come to be filled by persons of no stand¬ 
ing or influencei who could not assume an independent attitude 
towards the governors. Justinian sought to restore its u.^fulness 
by a reform which can hardly have been welcomed by the muni- 
cipalitiea. He ordained that the leading citizens in each to%vn 
should fill the office for tw o years in rotation ; and he ii.i^oaed on 
the drftjisor^ in addition to hL& former functions, the duty of decid¬ 
ing lawsuits not mvolring more than 300 nomismata and of 
judging in minor criminal cases. The work of the govemoris court 
was thus lightened. We may auspect that the bbhops who w ere 
authorised to intervene when a governor was suspected of 
injustice were more clficacioue m defending the rights of the 
provincials because tliey were more independent of the governors 
goodwill ® 

Among the restrictions which the Roman autocrats placed 
upon the liberty of their subjects there is none perhaps that 
would appear more intolerable to a mctdem freeman than those 
which hindered freedom of movement. It was the desire of 
the Emperors to keep the provincials ill their own hativo pl&c^ 
and to discourage tUtir changing their homes or visiting the 

' Sm> EditU 2 and 12. * Emt, gs (53®) i cft Ear, 8, 4 9. 

• tlTor, 15 (535) ; Ear. 86 (539). 
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capital. Thm policy v a=i dictated by requirements of the system 
of taxation^ and by the danger and inconvenience of increasing 
the proletariat of Constantinople. Impoverished provincials had 
played a great part in the Nika sedition, and the flutiea of the 
Prefect of the City were rendered more diflficult and onerous 
by the arrival of Diultitudes of uoeinployed persons to seek a 
living by beggary or crime, Justinian created a non* ministry 
of police for the spwiai purpose of dealing with this problem ^ 
The function of the quaesttor, as the mioister was named, was 
to inquire into the circumstancea and business of all persons 
who came from the provinces to take up their quarters in the 
capital, to assist those who came for legitimate reasons to get 
their business transacted quickly and speed them back to their 
homes * and to send back to the provinces those who had no 
^alid excuse for having left their native soil. He was also 
empowered to deal witli the unemployed class in the capital, 
and to force those who were physically fit into tho service of 
Boine public industry {such as the bakeries), on pain of being 
expelled from the city if they refused to work. Judicial functions 
were also entrusted to him, and his court dealt with certain 
classes of crime, for instance for]gcry. 

The Prefect of the City was further relieved of a part of his 
largo responsibilities by the creation of another minister, who, 
like the qnaesitor, was both a judge and a chief of police. The 
Pracfectiis Vigilum,^ who was subordinate to the Prefect, waa 
abolished, and his place was taken by an inde|>endent offiria] 
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who w'fts named the Praetor of the Denies,* and Tvhoae 
most important duty was to catch and pimieh thieves and 
robbers. 


§ 2. Provtnmal Raorgani^mi 

During the filth century few dhanges bad been made in the 
details of the provincial system as it was ordered by Diocletian 
and modified here and there by his successors. ^Stieh altorations 
as had been found advisable were in accordance with the 
principles which had inspired Diocletian'a refonn. Provinces 
w^ere further Hubdi^ndodj they wore not enlarged^ Theodosius 
IL, for instance^ broke up Epima, Galatia, and Palestine^ each 
into hvo provinces,' Changes hnd also been made in Egypt. 
This diocese hud at first consisted of five pmviIlce^^, Aegypfcua, 
Augnstamnica, Tliebais, and the tw'o Libya*, but Theodosius I. 
(after 4SG) cut off a part of Angustauimea (including the 
Oxyrhynchus district) to form the proxdnce of Arcadia,^ At some 
later period Aiigustamnica was again divided into tw o provinces, 
Priiiia and SecundaA But the principal innovation was made 
by Theodoaiua II,, who subdivided tho Thebaid into the Upper 
and the Ltjwer provinces. The Tapper or southern Thebaid w^as 
constituted under a duke, to whom the civil aa wtH as the 
military administration was entnisteil, along with a general 
authority n^'or the Lower Thebaid, which had its owm civil 
governor A The motive of this arrangeinent w?is to strengthen 
the hands of the commander w'ho was res|>oiij&ible for protecting 
the frontier against the Blemyes and Nobadae. Yet another 
alteration was made, perhaps earf^^ in tho sLsth oentury; 
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the province of Aegyptiis was divided into two, Prima and 
Secimdft.^ 

A charge of a different kind, hut based on the same principle 
of dividing rcapousihility, ha<l been introduced by Anaatosiua in 
Thrace. \Micn he conatmotoii the Long Wall he established a 
new vicariate, at the expense of the vicariate or diocese of Thrace. 
We do not know its extent, or what jmwers the new official 
p^jssesssed, but as he was entitled “• Viear of the l»iig 'IValla ” his 
diocese evidently stretched northwards from Coastantinople.- 

Jostiniun did not indeed attempt a complete revision of the 
existing system, but he made a great number of changes in 
which he departed from the principles of Diocletian. He com¬ 
bined in some caates small provinces to fonn larger cireumscrip- 
tious % he did away with most of the diocesan gov'emors, who 
formed the intermediate links in the hieraichical chain between 
the provincial governors and the Praetorian Prefect; and he 
united in many cases the civHI aud militar)' powers which had 
been so strictly divorced by Diocletian. The tendency of these 
changes anticipates to some extent the later syatem which was 
to come into being in the seventh century and was churac-terised 
by large provnnccs, the union of civil and nii|it 4 r 3 ' admitiistration 
in the same hands, and the total disappearance of the dioceses. 
Tlic reforms of Justinian, which belong to the years iJ35 and 
536, were caQed forth by particular circumstances. Some of 
them were designed to avert condicta betw'eeu the civil and 
military authorities. 

Tlie Count of the Kast was depriv'ed of his juri-sdiction over 
the Orient diocese and, rctainiug his title, rank, and einolumcntij, 
became the civil governor of the province of Syrin Prima. The 
Vicariate of Asiana was likewise abolished, and the vicar became 
the guveroor of Phrygia Pacatiana, exercising both civil and 
military powers, and adorned with the new title of romes 

tSiunlarly the Vicariate of Pontica was abolished, the vicar 
becoming the comes lustiniaijiLs of Galatia Prima. But this 
arrangeinent was found to work badly, and at the end uf thirteen 
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ye^rg the vicariate was restored. We are told that the Pontic 
provinces were infested by robbeia and a^ssLner who formed 
armed bands and escaped the justice which threatened them in 
one province by moving into another. No goYcmor ventured 
to transgress the limits, of his own province by pursuing them. 
It sccmc<l that the difficulty could only be met by the appoint¬ 
ment of a superior governor with jurisdiction over all the 
provinces, and the Vicar uf Fontica w^as reinstatedT but with 
powers considerably larger than those which had belonged to 
him before. He was to have military and financial as well as 
civil functions. He w'as to bo the vicar not only of the Fmetorian 
Prefect, but also of the [Mas-ter of Soldiers, and was to have 
authority over all the troops Btntioned in his diocese. He was 
also to represent the Jlaater of Offices and the Counts of the 
Private Estate aud the Sacred PatrimoDy ; so that none of the 
officials who served these miniaters could defy or evade his 
authority** 

In Thrace discord between the military and civil officials 
appears to have been incee^nt, and as the Tliracian provinces 
constantly suffered from the incursions of the barbarians^ want 
of harmony in the administration was more dimstrous here 
than elsewhere. Jnstinian abolished the Vicar of Thrace and 
the Vicar of the Long Wall, aQ<l conmiltted the civil and military 
powder of the w'hole diocese to a single governor with the title 
of Praetor Justinianns of Thrace.* Soon afterwards, however, 
the doniiniod of the new Praetor was curtailed by the with¬ 
draw'nl from Ilia juri.sdietlon of the frontier proAdneca of Lower 
Sloeaia and Scythia. These^ by a very curious arrangement, were 
associate^! mth Caria, the Cyclades, and Cypnis^ and placed under 
the control of a governor entitled Imlwianm 0 / the 

who enjoyed an authority independent of the Praetorian 
Prefect ils well as of tlie blasters of Soldiers. He was really a 
fourth Praetorian Prefect but with military functions, and hia 
institution must have been deliberately intended to diminish the 
power of the Prefect of the East, The motive of this strange 
union of proviuc*.^ so far apart and without any cijmiuon interest 
to connect them is unknown ; ® but we may conjecture that the 
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objwt was to pkco tlio Roancial expeust'S of 

the Datikibiiin hidck, exliausted hy invasiioius, on provinces which 

were cxoeptioDaUy ricli.^ 

Tbci^ chungea made a coneidemble breach in the hierarchicaJ 
syateni which hod been constructed by Djocletian and Constan¬ 
tine. Tlie anion of civil and military powers was also introduced 
in many of the Asiatic provinces, and in every case tbe new 
governor received tbe rank of spoctabilis and a new title. Piaidin 
and Lycannta were eaeh placed under a Praetor liistiuJanus. The 
Count of Isanria had already possessed the double authority 
under tlic old system ; Justiniati did not change bia title, but 
gave him the rank of apectftbilis.® In three cases large provinces 
were created by the union of two stnallcr. Pontus Folemoiuacus 
was joined to lielenupontus,^ and formed a new Helcnojjontus 
under a >roderator lustlnianui!. Paphlagouia and Honorias were 
reunited as Paphlagonia under a Praetor iListiulaniJS^ The 
iloderutor and the Praetor possessed the double functiona.® 

The third case was the union of the two provinces of Cappa¬ 
docia under a Proconsul lustinianuia. Cappadocia presented 
peculiar problems of its own. It had drifted into an almost 
anarchical condition which demanded special treatment. Here 
were the large Imperial doinains, which were under the nmnage- 
nient of the Praepomtua tsf the Sacrerl Bedchamber, and the 
rest of the land seems to have tnamly cotiaistcd of large private 
e'states. The w ealthy landow^ners and their stewards kept bodies 
of armed retainers^ nud acted as if they were inastera of the 
provinces. They even encroached ujHin the lmj>erial domains, 
and the Emperor complains that “ almost all tbe Imperial Estate 
hoH become privTite property.** He declares that every day bo 
and his ministers have to deal with the petitions of Cappadocians 
who have been deprived of their property, iucludiug cler^^ and 
cflpocijilly women. The governors and ofliciak were afraid to 
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re,4ijat powerful tuiignate^, who stopped their nTouths with 
gold. “ The criiiieg width wre committed Lq that country,” mjR 
JiiiHtini^n, are s\a niau3“ that even the gfeateat man would find 
it didiciilt to check tlieiu." He therefore inveHted the new 
govertiGf of united Capjiaducia with e^xceptional powers aad 
prestige^ The Proconsul conirulJed the cml administration and 
the military forces* but he was also respon^^ible for the revenue 
and controlled all the ofKciuh and agents of the Private Estate* 
and that not onlj" in Cappadocia, but in other provinces of 
the Pontic diocese^ He received a salary double that of the 
^fcxlemtor of lielenQ]K>ntus or the Praetor of Paphlag^juia.^ 

Some changes w ere also ntade in the administration of Egypt,^ 
Here perha^3a the chief preoccupation of the goveroinent w as to 
seenre the regular delivery of the grain with which the country 
of the Xile supplied Constantinople. Justinian found that the 
wheels of the administrative machinery were out of gear* For 
some time back, he says* things have been in such confusion in 
the Egi^ptian Diocese that the central authorities have not 
known what was going on there, “ The taxpayers asserted that 
all the legal dues w'cre demanded in a lump, and that they had 
entirely fulfilled their liabilities, wliile wercccivctl nothing beyond 
the com supplies; and the cnriaLs^ the pagarelis {mayors of the 
villages)^ the tax-coUeetors* and the governors arranged thing? 
in such a way as to obscure the true factA and to make profit 
for theuiaelveflv” But there w'ere other considerations, wdiich, 
though not specially mentioned in the Imperial edict, must have 
influenced the legh^lator. In a.U. D3fi and 037 Alexandria bad 
been the scene of pjpular seditions, arising out of a conteat 
between two heretical claimants to the Patriarchal throne. The 
niilitary forces had beep fK>werIeas to auppresa the disorderSr^ 
Justinian here adopted a policy opposite to that w^hich he 
had pursued in Cappadocia. Instead of making one man re- 
fljKjusible for the wdiole adniiniatration* he reduced the responsi- 
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bilities of the Aiigdstiil Prefect, who liiul hitherto govenied the 
Diocc^, He niudc him governor of Atexoncbiii aud of the two 
provLncetf of Acgyptiis Prinia and Aegvptus Seciindn, wdtli civil 
and military powera/' Th<^ provinces w'cre not nniteil; they 
still retained their civil governors, subordinate to the Prefect, 
who now bore the title of duke, T!io Emperor expressly justified 
this cbuiige by the consideration that the supervision of the 
whole Diocese was too much for one man. It is not quite dear 
whether the two provinces of Lower and Upper Libya were 
united under one civU prefect, or whether they continui^ to be 
distinct, but in either case the governors were placed under the 
control of the uiiLitary duke of the Libyan frontier.^ In Upper 
Egypt the duke of the Thebaid received the Augustal title and 
was endowed with both civil and miUtaiy authority over the 
ttt'o Thebaid provinces whose governors were subordinate to 
him. The general result of these reforms tvas the completion 
of the policy of abolish!og Diocesan governors in the Eastern 
Prefecture. In Egyjjt there were n<j\v eight (or nine) provinces 
grouped in five independent ciicumscnptions, Egj'pt, Aiigtnstam- 
nica, Arcadia,^ Thebais, and Libya, of which the governors bad 
each military aa weQ os civil competence and were directlv 
responsible to the J'raetorian Prefect of the East. 

The law which introduced these changes laid down minute 
regulations for the collection and transportation of the com 
su[)p|ies bf>th for Constantinople and for Alexandria, and for the 
guthuri^ in of all other dues whether for the treasmy of the 
Praetorian Prefect or for that of the Count of the Sacred Largesses. 
The several duties and responsibilities ol all the unthoritjea con¬ 
cerned were carefully distinguished. 
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Tlie treat iTiftQt oi the Anneniaa provinces, which ciiibmced 
the m^t easterly districts of the Dioeeae of PootuSp stands 
apart. Here Justiniati^s policy was not to iocrcuse the size of 
the governments^ but to rearraiige. He formed four provinccSj 
partly by rcadjiLBtiuentd in the two old Armeniaii provincesp 
partly by taking districts from Ilelenopontus, and pjirtly by 
0011 verting new districts into provinciiil teiritoryj suppressing the 
native satrEL|}^. 

The new First Armenia, which had the pri’vitege of being 
governed by a proconsul^ included four towns of the old First 
Armenia, namely Theodosiopolis, 8atnla, NicopolL^, and C^lonea, 
and two toviTLs of the old Poatus PolemnniaciiSp Tm]>ea£iis and 
Oerasiis. The once important town of Ba^saiib nr Ijcontopolis 
receiver] the name of the Emperor, and was elevated to the rank 
of the metropolis. 

The new* Second Annenia, under a corresponded to 

the old First Arinenia, and included its toivns Seb^tea and 
Sebastopolifl. Eut in place of the toHTia which had been handed 
over to the new^ First Armenia, it received Cnmiina, Zela^ and 
Brisa from the new province of Helenopontiis. 

The Third Armenia, governed by a cornea fmHnianus with 
military as well as ci\dl authority, corresponded to the old 
Second Armenia, and included Mciitene, Area, Arabissus, Oucusubj 
A riarathca, and Cappadocian Comana. 

Fourth Armenia was a province new in fact as well as in 
name^ Consisting of the Roman districts beyond the Euphrates ^ 
{to the east of the Third Armeniab ivhich had hitherto been 
governed by native satraps. It was placed under a consular, 
and the metropolis was MartyropoHa. 

Tbe names appear to have been determined by the geo¬ 
graphical order. The new- trans-Euphrateaian province went 
naturally w^ith the district of Melitene, and therefore the Second 
Armenia became the Third, because it was connected w^ith what 
it was most natural to call the Fourth. For the consukr ol 
Fourth Armenia was to be in a certain w^ay dependent on the 
count of Third Armenia, who was to hear appeals from, the less 
important province. In the same way the new Firat and Second 
Armenian naturally went together* and therefore it was con- 

^^^phiLiHsn^ AllsitccM?, Sopli^ne# ABlhiAiuMw* and BvlsbtLent. Cp+ Pha- 
L'tjjiiun, Atd^ Hi i+ 
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venieut tlmt the uumbere should be consecutive. The praeses 
of Second was dependent to a cerC^ia extent- on the proconsul 
of First Anuenia.^ 

Id the case of these provinces, Justinian not only revised the 
adiuinistrative machinery, but also introduced changes of another 
kind. Hitherto the Amienians had lived awording to their own 
laws and customs, and had not been called upon to regulate thei r 
[irlvute dealings nccrmling to the civil law of Rome. It was in 
the domain of real property that the divergence of Armenian 
from Roman law provoked the Emperor’^S special intervention. 
Armenian estates - passed undivided from father to son, or in 
default of a son to the nearest male agnate. No proprietor could 
leave his property by will—wills, in fact, wore unknown. No 
woman could inherit, nor did she receinf a dottuy when she 
married. Justiiiian determined to break dotvn this system, whicli 
lie professHBs! to consider barbarous; and in two suceesaive laws ’ 
he ordained that henceforward the inheritance of property 
should be regulated by Roman law, that women should inherit 
their due shares, and should receive dowries. It is not probable 
that Justinian was moved to this reform solely by consideration 
for the female population of the Armenian provinces, .\part 
from the fact that it outraged hia ideal of uniformity that Roman 
law should not prevail in any quarter of the Empire, wo may 
suspect that it was his aim to break up the large estates ui 
Armenia and thereby weaken the power of the princes aud 
magnates, to force them to give up their national esclusiveness 
and draw them into the sphere of general Imperial interests,* 
The iHjlicy was crowned with success. Constantinople and 
the Imperial service had already begun to attinct many 
Armenians, and this movement towards the centre increased. 
In Justinian’s reign men of this race began to come to the 
front in the Imperial servioo; Narses and ,\rtabanes are the 
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mast eiiunent examples. Hereafter tbcy would ascend tlic 
throne ilaelf,* 

The long list of admiiiistrative changes which we have rup- 
veyed shows that the Emperor addressed himself eanieatly iu 
A.D. 5A5 to the task of thoroughly overhauling the system of 
provincial government, and, in the appreciatioii of his work as 
a ruler, these reforms have hardly received due attention. He 
did not attempt, according to any general preconceived plan, to 
orgaaisc a new system, like Augustus or Diutdetlan, but sought 
to remedy, in each case according to its own circiunstances, the 
defects of the existing scheme. It is characteristic of hiin that 
lie likes to justify Lis innovations bv appeals to history and 
autiquity. For example, when he bestows upon Lycaunin a 
governor of higher rank with the title of praetor, he pedantically 
recalls the legendary connexion of the country with Lycaon of 
Arcadia, who was also said to have colonised in Italy,"thereby 
anticipating Aeueoa the ancestor of Romulus. “ On this account, 
it would be just to decorate the province with the ancient symbols 
of Rnmau govemment, and therefore we give the governor the 
title of praetor, older even than that of consul” It was prob¬ 
ably a consideration of public opinion as well as his own personal 
Sentiments that nuicle him seek to represent lus innovations, 
whenever it was possible, as reversions to an older order. He 
wished it to be thought, and possaibly thought himself, that he 
was " reintro<lucing antiquity with greater splendour."* He 
frerpiently speaks with pride of Lis owti native language, Latin ; 
yet it was in his reign that it doEnitcly became the practice to 
issue the laws in Greek, The contrast between the innovator 
and the enthusiast for historical tradition stands out intuit con¬ 
spicuously iu the abolition of the consulship. 


^ 3. The Lajw 0 / fhe C&tistihMp (a.d. S>42) 


It would be difficult to contend that Justinian in allowing 
the consulship to lapse was not thoroughly juBliUed by the 
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circiinustAiicea. Before lie finally took this step, be bad made an 
effort, to render |ios£^jble the preservation of an bieititution “ wbkb 
for nearly a tboiisand years bad gro^vn with the growth of tbe 
Bourn n Htate." Ff»r all political puriKK>e~5 the inatitiition was 
obsolete, it was a distmctioii to a iiian to bold it, to give his 
liaiiie to the 3 ''eflT aad have it perpeLuatetl in the Fasti Consulares. 
Blit the pnbbe spectacles, which tbe new wnsul exlubitod in tb^ 
first weeks of January^ and the largesses which he was eXfiec ted 
to distribute to the people, entoiled a large outlay^ which only 
the wealthiest coold undertake^ It became more and more 
difficult to find private pcrsi^tis ready to incur the ejEpenditurCr 
which amounted at least to 20Ci0 lbs. of gold (£90,000), (or tlie 
sake of the honour, and the Emperor was sometimes obliged to 
contribute from the treasiuy a large part- of the money.^ Beli- 
sariiis was (sonsnl in a.i>. Ti’ATi, and in the two following years 
no consul wiia elected, presumably biH-'ause no one was w^illing 
tfi ]Miy and the treasury could not afford the luxury. We can 
well imagine that there was much disappointment and dis¬ 
content among the populace of the capital, and Jtifltinian 
attempted to rescue the endangered institution by a legal 
curtailment of the expenses. The Praetorian Prefect^ Joha of 
Cappadocia, had come forw^ard to fill the consulship fi^r a.d. 
538, ]>erhaps on this condititjo, and a few days before the kalends 
of Januarv^ the Emperor subscribed a law ^ which abbreviate 
the prngratnme of consular spectacles:, made it optional for the 
consul to distribute a largesse or not, but ordained that if there 
were a distribution it should he of silver not of gold.® It is 
manifest that the permission to withhold the largesse was use¬ 
less, as no consul could have ventured to lace the unpopnlarity 
which such an economy would bring u[>on him+ The people 
ought to be grateful to him, Justinian thinks, and nut gnimble 
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at tills ciiirtailment of the amusemeDtj^ and largesses to which 
they have been aconstomed, for they arc threatened with the 
alternative of enjoying neither one nor the other. He e?cprcasly 
exempted the Emperor from the provisions of the law. 

The new regulations postponed the doom of the consulship 
lor just four years. Easilina was consul for a.d. 541,^ and ho was 
the hist private person to hold it^ The practice of dating years 
officially by the consuLa was not given up. Daring the rest of 
■fustinian's reigii the year was designated as “ such and such 
a year after the consulship of Basiliiis/’ ^ Succeeding Eiii|>eror 3 
assumed the consular dignity in the first year of their reigns. 
But Jusiinian introduced a new system of dating state documents 
by three distinct indications, the consulate (or post-consulute)^ 
the regnal year of the Emperor^ and the indiction (a.d. 537).^ 
The mnovutioQ of using the regnal year aa an official mark of 
time was perhaps suggested by the practice of the Vandal 
Idnga.^ 

§ 4, Finatwi(d P<dwfj 

The system of raising revenue in the later Homan Empire was 
so oppressive that there is perhaps no Emperor whom a hostile 
critic could not have made out a case for charging with a deliberate 
design to ruin his subjects. The lot of tlie provincials usight 
have been tolerable if the ministers and governors and their 
hosts of subordinate officials had all been men of ataiiiless integrity^ 
but an incorruptible official seems to have been the escceptiom 
The laws show how the Emperors were always striving to secure 
a just and honest administration and imagining new devices to 
check oomiption and oppression. In sucli endeavours Justiniau 
was mdefatigablct as his laws eloquently prove. But it was 
easy lot un enemy to dwell on all the evUs aud abuses which 
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existflfJ, to represent them aa due to bis deliberate poliev, and 
to ignore Lis ^emc^dial legislalioii or misinterpret its intention. 
Thia 13 the method of the author of the Secre! His 

stateuieDls 03 to the abuses and hardaLips and misery Buffered 
by Justiman'a subjects are borne out in general by Justinian's 
o™ statedienU in ids laws^ but the sainc Laws disprove the 
hiatorion'fi inferences aa to the Emperor a intentions. Although, 
aa has been already observed. Lb policy of aggrandisement and 
the scale ol; Lis public e.^penditOre placed a dbaatrons strain on 
the restjurces of Lb subjeetSp be was far from being ijidiflereut 
to thek welfarep and he fully understood that it was to the interest 
of the treasur)' that tliey should Ih? protected from injuatice 
and extortion. Wc Lave already seen some of his efforta in 
connexion with his mfnrma in the provincial administration. 
The fact remains^ LoweveT^ that he wna inflexible in msiating 
on the regular exaction of legal dues and was l«sia Lberal and 
prudent than many of hb predeccasots in cancelling accumulated 
arrears, and remitting the taxation of proxincea w hich had been 
devastated by hostile invasions.^ 

If we examine the principal charges of economic oppression 
which were preferred against him by Lia enemies^ wc shall find 
that the abuses which they stigoiatkc were for the most part 
not new inventions of Justiniop but legacies from the past. 
There was nothing new, for instance, in the fact that the in- 
habitauta of the provinces through which troops paased to the 
scene of war were bound to provide food for the soldiers and 
fotlder for the borsca, and to transport these supplies to the 
camps. Sometimes a province had not sufficient provisions 
and they had to bo procured elsewhere. The system, which 
w’jia known as coemptiou ® lent Itself to intolerable exactions, 
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and Jastinian in a.d. 545 a law to guacd intereHt^i of 

the inhabitant;^. It prn\Hde<i that they should be paid in full 
for all they furnished to the troops, and that no contributions 
in money should be demanded from them, and forbade them to 
give anything gratuitoualy or without a WTitten recei pt.' A notber 
burdensome institution was the epibotc, which, it will be re^ 
niemberedj when lands fell out of cultivation, made, in certain 
cases, neighbouring landowners respnnstble fur the taxes. 
Justinian maintained this principle, but ho does not appear to 
hairc made it harsher than before, and he sought to guard ogainst 
its abuse.* It is probable, however, that in the oriental pro^dnrea 
during the Second Persian War the invasions of the enemv as 
w^eU RB the pestilence had caused the ruin of many proprietors, 
and that the application of the was a fre^juent and serious 

grievance.* 

One tax is mentioned which seems to have been a noveltv, 
and of which wc can find no trace in the Impertal legislation. 
It w^as called the air-tax or Hky-tax a name which 

Suggests that it was a tax on high buildings^ such as the irnulmf 
or apartment houses in cities. It waa administered by the 
rraetoriaii Prefect and yielded WOO Iba. of gold (£l3o,0t)0) a 
year to the tre4isur}% while it is insinuated that the Prefects 
made uiiiErh more out of it."* 
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The decay of minLieipEil life reached a further stage in the ‘ 
reign of Jiiatiniaii, who describes ita decline;^ and incrcaaed 
liit^creiice on the part of the central government in the local 
financea seems to have been unavoidable. We saw how Ana- 
atasiua took the flupefvision of the collection of taxes out of the 
hands of the dccurions and appointed whose ndminiBtra- 

tion proved a failure. J\iattniaii atigmatiaes them as pestilential 
anti appears to have aliolbhed thcni^ though not entirely.* 
The rates, known os jioUtika^ which were imposed for municipal 
pnrpcsse^s and need to bo altogether under the contrrd of the 
local authorities, had already in the time of Anastasius been 
f>artly appropriated by the fisc. They were collected along with 
the other taxea^ and were divided into two portions, of w'hich 
one went to the treasuTy, the other to the cities. The same 
Emperor sometimes sent a special insp^tor to see that the 
necessary public w^orks were carried out.^ In A,rs. 530 Justinian 
placed the management of the public works, the local esrpenditurCp 
and the control of the accounts in the hands of the bishops and 
the leading local dignitaries. Rnt be reserved to himself the 
right of sending special acciiuutants to exercise supemsion.^ 
These accountants must be sent by his own personal 

mandate ^ and the local authorities are warned to recognise no 
one who comes with a mandate of the Praetorian Preh*<-t. It 
would appear that the tTreatmeut of the poUlika os a due to the 
treasur)' had given the Praetorian Prefects and their ofheiabi 
additional opportunities of injustice and extortion, for the 
Emperor shows great concern to exclude any interference on 
the part of this ministry in the local admioktratiom +Some 
years later he committed to the provincial giiveruom the general 
duty of seeing that the most necessary public wwlrs, such as 
repairs of bridges, roads, walls, harbours, were carried out, that 
the cititei were projicrly provisioned w-ith food, and that the 
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accounts were duly nudited. But tUej were to do this in pertiflu 
aud not through subordinates.^ 

But the proceeds of the local tases, dimioishet! by the claims 
of the tTcaauryj were frequently iasufiicient to defray the 
niiiuieipal upkeep, especially when, exceptioual expenses were 
incurred in consequence of eartliqiiakcsp for instancOp or lioatilo 
invasions. In such rntm, the matter was referred to the Emperor^ 
who sometimes advanced large snms from the tTeasury to aasiefc 
a city which had been visited by some grave disaster. But as a 
rule the method was to levy a special tax kno™ as a descrijifion, 
which was assessed in proportion to the amount of tlso land-tax. 
That this tax gave rise to abuses is shown by the fact that 
Justinian forbids govemofs to impose descn^)/ions on towns 
during their progreRses through the provinces,* 

The decline of the municipal resources became more marked 
from a^d, 543 onwards in consequence of the ravages of the 
Plague, and it led to the decay of the liberal professions. The 
cities, forced to economise, w^itbdmw the piibUe salaries which 
they had hitherto paid to phyaicions and teachers. Advocates 
are said to have suffered because people were so impavcriqhed 
that they could not afFord the luxury of litigation. Some towns 
could not defray the cost of lighting the streets, and pubUo 
amusements, theatres, and chariot races were curtailed.^ 

On the whole, although he made alterations in detail, which 
were chiefly designed to check the abuse of their authority by 
ofhcials and to diminish the poiver of the Praetorian Prefect, 
Justtnian preserved the existing financial si^istem in all its 
essential principles, Be did not make it worse,, and he en¬ 
deavoured to arrest the progress of munioipal decay. The ruin 
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wixjyght by the im-oads of th& Peraiana and of the northern 
barbarUnHp aad the efiecta of the Plague mode, however, iu 
many parta of the Empire the burdens more grievous than ever, 
and the Emperor may be blamed for not seeing that a fumda- 
meutal and draatic reform of the whole eyatem of taxation was 
demanded iti the interest of the public welfare. The retreaeh- 
ments which he might well have made in the early years of his 
reign p Insteiad of embarking on large schemes of conquest and 
spending exorbitant sums on buildings, were filinost impossible 
subsequently when he was involved simultaueoiiHly in the wars 
with Persia and the Ostrogoths. The measure to which he was 
forced in a.1>. 555 of cancelling all arrears of taxation is an 
eloquent indication of the plight of the provinces, for his previous 
policy shotva that he would not have forgone a fraction of the 
treasurj'^s legal dues unleSB absolute necessity Lad compelled him,^ 
The conqu^t of j^Urica enabled him to make large additiona 
to the Imficrial estates/ but in the eastern provinces also the 
Private Estate and the crown domaius appear to have been 
gradually and considerably extended, at the expense of adjacent 
private property. We have not much information as to the 
methods and pretexts by which this was effected p but about 
fifteen years after the death of Justinian iiromplaints reached 
the Emperor Tiberius from almost all the provinces as to the 
unjust opproprifttion of private pfO|>erty by the ofliciab of 
Imperial estates/ That this form of robbery was practised in 
Justinianb reign we have other evidence/ In some cases on 
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the deftth of a proprietor hia wiJJ or the elainiH of hia legal heirs 
were aet aside nxid hi» posseaaiona Required hy the fisc. It is 
ODly too likely that many mijuat acts were deliberately com¬ 
mitted by the help of legal quibbleSj but we need not pay serious 
attention to the allegations that Juatinian forged wills or actai 
of donation in order to acquire the posaesaions of rich subjects.^ 
Nor does the less improbable charge that he tuiBused criminal 
justice for the puqiose of conhscating property seem to be borne 
out hy the facts. For instance, he restoredj ao for as he was able, 
to the dislo^'^aJ senators thdr properties which had become 
forfeit to the State after the Kika rebellion. And in the later 
years of his reiga^ at a time vyhen fiscal neeeasitii>!s were nigeut^ 
he abolished coufbeation ns a penalty for ordinaiy^ crimes.® 

The treatment of the private estates had varied, as we have 
flcen^ from time to time since the days of Septiniiua Sever us. 
The last innovation had been that of Anastasius who^ instead of 
incorporating recently confiscated lancU in the res had 

institnted a new nunister, the Count of the Patrimony. This 
had simply meant a division of administration^ lor the Patrimony 
as well as the Private Estate was appropriated to public needs, 
not to the Emperoria private use. Justiiiian made yet another 
change. The Patrimony disappears,^ and the domaina which 
composed it are placed under the management of- Curators 
(curafores dimnae domm). We do not know exactly what was 
involved in this change i more perhaps than a mere change of 
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uamc. The domtu dhina wm the patrinwny,^ and the Curator, 
subortllDate to whom were the curatora of the several domaiiiB,^ 
discbarged the fiuictioas of the canwt pairitmmi. But the Curator 
aeoTU-H to have beeo a court official rather than a State official^ 
and Justinian's aim mavtave been to assert the principle that 
the adminTstnition o( the i>atrimonial domains, consisting of 
confiscated proi>crtieSt waa the Emperor's own personal affair^ 
The policy of this reign in regard to trade is not very clear^ 
and it is difficult to say ho^v far it was responsible for the economic 
crises which arose and compelled the intervention of the govern- 
ment. Some changes were made in the custom-house arrange¬ 
ments at Conatantinople, Hitherto the custom duties had been 
collected when ships reached the harbour of the capital. But 
there were posts of observation in the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus to make sure that the public regidations were not 
evadeil. An officer was stationed at .4bydo3 to see that no 
vessel with a cargo of arms entered the straits without imperial 
orders, and that no vessel passed through to the Aegean without 
papers duly signed by the Master of Offices. This officer was 
paid by fees levied on the ownem of the ships*^ Another officer 
waa posted at llierou^ at the northern issue of the Eosphorua, 
to examine the caiirgoca of craft sailing into the Euxine and 
prevent the export of certain waRSi which it was forbidden to 
fnrni-^h to the peoples of aouthern Russia and the Caucasian 
regions.* He was paid a fix^ aahiry and received no money 
from the shipowners. Justinian's innovation was to convert 
both t hese stations into custom-houses for ini porta, of which 
the officials Averc salaried but also received an additional bonus 
prop^^rtionate to the amount of the duties which they cQllected-* 
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But the tolls on exports wfe still collected at Constantinople, 
and these charges are said to have been so onerous that they 
forced the merchants to raise the prioea of their wares cnormoualy. 
But we have no infoimatioa as to the tariff,' 

Ji^tinian is accused of haring made necessaries aa welJ as 
luxuries dearer not only by exorbitant duties on merchandise— 
a charge which we cannot control—but also by establishing 
^ monopolies ** for the benefit of the government,^ The leatric' 
tions which he imposed In the silk trade were considered when 
we surveyed the oommercial relations of the Empire with foreign 
lanck, and we saw that, though his policy in some respects wn,s 
not happy, he deserves credit for his efforts to solve a difficult 
problem. It is far from clear how he made an income of 
3W lbs. of gold from the sale of bread in the capital, as he ia 
alleged to have done.® MfTiatever new regulations were intro¬ 
duced cannot he described as a monopoly in the proper bsium: of 
the term, ft is, however, certain that in the years after the 
Plague the price of labour rose considerably, and in a.d. ;)44 the 
Emperor issued an edict to re-eatablish the old prices. “ We 
hove learned,” he says, ” that since the viaitation of God traders 
and artkans and husbandmen and sailors have yielded to a spirit 
of covetoiwnesa and are demanding prices and wages two or 
three times as great as they formerly received. Wc therefore 
forbid all aneh to demand higher wages or prices than before. 
We also forbid contractors for bmldiug and for agricultural and 
other works to pay the workmen more than was customary in 
old days.” A fine of three times the additional profit was 
imposed on those who transgressed the edict. Justinian evidently 
assumes that there was no good reason for the higher rates, 
unfortunately we have no information as to the effects of the 
edict, in which the interests of the customeiB arc solelv con¬ 
sidered.* That there mss a fall of credit even before the Plague 
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w indtcatfd by JiLed;suf«d which were t^ken to protect the in- 
tercdt;^ of the powerful €or[>oiratiou of bankers ogaini^t their 
debtors.^ 

It would probably bo raah to mfer from the tendency of 
interest on loaiiE to rise since a.d. 472 that trade hud been 
tending to decline,- The ordinary commercial rate of in¬ 
terest in Juatiiiian'a reign was 8 per cent.-* On good Jnecnrities 
money could bo borrow'ed at G or 3 per cent, Juatlnian paid 
attention to the queatjon of interest and reduced the inaximuxq 
12 per cent^ which had hitherto been Icgah to 8, except in the 
caac of luaritLmc venturea, where 12 was allowed^ But 8 was 
allowed only in the case of traderSp and 6 was fixed as the maxi¬ 
mum for loans between piivate peisom In the case of money 
advanced to peasants he enacted that only 4 per cent should be 
charged, and he forbade senators of illustrious or higher rank 
to exact more than 4 per cent. 

The couiage of Justinian’s reign, w hich is eKCeptioually abun¬ 
dant ^ may be taken as testifying to a Oourishiog condition 
of commerce. The curious statement in the Se&et IliMtor^ 
that he depreciated the gold coinage has no conlirmation in 
the evidence of the extant nomisnuita^ The number of 
Imperial mints was increased, not only in consequence of the 
conquest of Africa and Italy* but also by the establishment of 
a new centre in the East,^ The minting of gold was confined 
to Caiistuntinople^ and silver was issued only there and in 
Carthage. 

If Justinian vras blamed for his expenditure on wars^ for his 
extravagance in building, for the large sums with which he 
bought off the hostilities of the northern barbarians, he was 
blamed no loss for his oconomicB, Some of these may have been 
short-sighted and imwiso, for instance the cuxtailmepts of the 
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publicr Post, to which altontion has already l>epn calledp and the 
reduction of the intelligence department,^ But much greater 
dissatisfaction was eaus^ by economiefl which to an iiiipartial 
posterity seem unquestionably justified. Such^ for instance^ 
w'erc the abotitiou of the coasnlsbip^ w'hich had ceased to jHsrfomx 
any useful function, the rednetion o[ e^cjjcnscs on public aiunse- 
ments, the discunti nuance of the large distribution of cora which, 
since the time of DEpclctiaa, hud pauperised the proletariate of 
Ale 3 candriu .2 Another economy was the dimiontion of the pen¬ 
sions of the olHcials serving in the central bnreatLSp which bad 
hitherto cost the treasury about 10,000 Iba. of gold {£450,000), 
a measure w^hich mui^t have been extremely unpopular.* 

Tlic parsimony of Justinian which accnis moat open to criticism 
wad? in the treatineut of the army. He reduced its onmbers and 
tried to reduce the exfUMiscs oo its upkeep. The names of the 
dead remained on the lists, new soldiers were not reernited, and 
there was no promotion. The old practice of Imperial donatives 
every five years was discontinued- Pay was always in arrears, 
and KiiR often refused altogether on various pretexts. No sooner 
had a soldier received his pay than the logotbete appeared with 
a bin for taxes. We are told that FTu.Htiiiian apiHiinted the worst 
sort of men as logothetes, and they received a comniisaion of 
onentwelfth on all they managed to collect. Alter the peace of 
A,D. 5-15 there apj>eaj^ to have been a considerable reduction of 
the frontier forces in the Bn^t* 
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Tliat the efficiencj of Ju^tinian’^ adrnmistfution degeaerated 
in the latter part of hia reign thero ifl e^'eiy sign. After the 
deaths of Theodora and Germanns he concentrated hia attention 
more and more on theology—in caelum mem tmnis era(—and vvaa 
inclined to a^lect public afiaim and postpone decifiiona. WTien 
he died it was probably the general opinion that it was high time 
for a younger man to take the helm and nestorep above allj, the 
financial sitnatJoiL For the fisc was eidiauated*^ 
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CHAPTER XXri 


ECCLESIASTICAL POUCY 

§ 1 . Bcde^iaetUxd Lt^latUm 

Theoketically the Emporois wrero as completely competent to 
Icgisbtc in all rdigious as m all aeculai affairs. How far they 
made usd of this right was a qncatioa of tact and policy. Ko 
Emperor attempted to order the whole proYince of aacred con¬ 
cerns. Questions of ritual, for instance, were left entirely to the 
clei^, and the ruleia, however bent they might be on having 
their own way in questions of doctrine, always recognised that 
doctrine must be decided by ecclealaatieal councils. The theory, 
which was afterwards to prevail in western Europe, of a trenchant 
separation bete'een the spiritual and temporal powers was still 
unborn, and ecclesiastical affairs were ordered as one department 
of the general civil legislation. In framing laws conc^ng the 
organisation of the Church, it was a matter of course that the 
Patriarch of Constantinople should be consulted, but it is 
significant that such contributions were often addressed not to 
the Patriarch or the bishops, but to the Praetorian Prefect of 
the East, whose duty it was to make them publicly known 
throughout the Empire. 

Justinian took his responsibilities as head of the Church more 
seriously than any Emperor had hitherto done, and asserted his 
authority in its internal affaim more constantly and systematic- 
nUy. It was his object to identify the Church and State more 
intimately, to blend them, as it were, into a single organism, of 
w 'ch he a'Bs himself the controlling brain. We must view in 
this light his important enactment that the Canons of the four 
great Ecumenical Councils should have the same vaUdity aa 
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Imperil) Iftwa,* And we can see in bis l^ialatTCm against heretics 
and pagans that he set before himBclf the ideal of an Empire 
which should be populated only by orthodox Cbriatians, He 
determined " to close all the imda which lead to error and to 
place religion on the finu foimdatioos of a single faith^^' ^ and 
for this purpose he made orthodoxy a requistte condition of 
citwenahip. He declared that he considered hioiself reapoimible 
for the welfare of his subjecbij and therefore, above all, for 
securing the salvation of tbdr souls ; from thia he deduced the 
necessity of intolerance towards heterodox opinions.^ It was the 
principle of the Inquiaitiod. None of his predeccssons had taken 
such a deep personal Interest in theology as Justinian, and he 
surpassed them ail in religious bigotry and in the passion for 
uniformity^ 


The numerous ecclesiastical laws of Justinian, which do not 
concern doctrine or heresy^ deal with such topics as the election 
of hLshoj^, the ordination of priesU and deacons^ the appoint¬ 
ment of the abbota of monasteries^ the management of Church 
proi>ertyp the administration of charitable institutions^ atich as 
orphanages* hosteU^ and poorhou&cs, the pri^dbges and duties 
of the clergy.* We learn from this legislation the existence of 
various abuseSp simonyfor instancep and illiterate prieate and 
bishops. Little regard was shown for freedom in the restrictive 
enactinent £3 which were intended to prevent bishops from 
neglecting their sees;* and the clergy were strictly forbidden 
to indulge in the pastimes of attending horse-races or vieiting 
the theatres.^ 

But the most important feature in this section of Justinian's 
legislation is the increasing part which the bishops were called 
upon to play in civil and social adniinistratiod. They were 
gradually taking the place of the df/eit^orc^ cjW^diiWp and probably 
Bervi?d as a more powerful check on unjust or rapacious pro^dncial 
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In certain mattei:^ of buaini!^ they couUl act iustcail 
oF the governor hJiiiBelL^ They w^ere expected to tnke part in 
overseeing the execution of public ivwks, to take charge of the 
rearing of esrpoaed infanta, to enforce the laws againat gambling. 
WTten Juatiiijan iaaneci a law against the constraint of any 
woman, slave ot free, to appear on the stage, it was to the 
bishops that he addressed it, and they w^ere charged to see that 
it waa enforced, even against a provincial governor.^ It was on 
their vigilance that the governnient chiefly relied for setting the 
law in motion against heretics. 

On any theory of the relations of Church and State:, it would 
have been reasonable that, as the State granted to the btsLops 
judicial ami aduiLnistrative authority and to the clergy special 
privilegea^ it ehoiilJ insist on their fulfilling certain qualifications 
and should lay down rules bindmg on the clerical order* It was 
not so clear why the Emperor should consider it bis buifiiness to 
regulate the conduct of monastic institutions,^ seeing that they 
discharged no function in the |M)litical organisation and were 
established only for those who desired to escape the tempta* 


tions, the troubleSp and the hiboura of social life. He 
justifies Jiis action in one of his laws, where he expresse-^ the 
fluperstitioua belief that the prosperity of the i^tate could be 
secured by the constant prayers of inmates of monasteries. “ if 
thejp with their hands pure and their souls bare, offer to God 
prayers for the State, it k evident that it be well with the 
army, and the cities will prosper and our land will bear fruits 
and the sea will yield U9 its produotay for their prayers will 
propitiate Godk favour towards the whole State.” ^ The great 
pestilence and numerous earthquakes a commentary on 

the Emperorfaith, which he was not hkdy to take to heart. 

It has licen observed that his legislation “ became in the 
Byzantine Empire the true foundation of monastic institutions.” * 
Buring his reign the number of nionasteries enormously in¬ 
creased/ and in later times the growth of these |)arasltic institu- 
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tion.1 multiplied more and 'more. Rich men and women vied 
witli eiich tJther in addiiig to their miiiibor. 

In Syria and Paleatine monastic hoiiaes were particulnrly 
nuTnerous and powerful, and the oriental monies enjoyed and 
merited a higher reputation than any others for extreme as- 
teticisin. A certain niuuber of cells were risierved in the Syrian 
convents for those who, not content with the ordinary rule ,and 
desiring a more rigorous mortification of the Reah, yet prefcTTcd 
the shelter of a monastery to the Lite of the recluses who lived 
isolated in desert* or mountains. The historian, John of Ephesus, 
has left us a gallery of contemporary eastern monks, who were 
distinguished hy their piety or eccentricities, and his portraits 
are sufficiently repulsive. They esercised an extraordinary in¬ 
fluence not only over the common people, but even at court, 
and could indulge with impunity in the most audacious language 
in the Imperial presence. For iiurtance, when proceedings were 
taken against the Jlonophysitea in Egypt in a.d. DSC, Maras, a 
heretical anchoret of the most savage manners, arrived at 
Constantinople for the purpose of loading the Emperor and 
Empress with vituperation* Admitted to an audience he used 
language which would have been almtst incredible if it had been 
flung at persona of low degree; hia panegyrist declines to re- 
proiluee it. But the Emperor and Eiuprcaa, if aatomshed, did 
not rcaent the insults of the ragged hermit; they said that he 
was a tndy spiritual philosopher.^ 

One importuut change in diocesan adminiatratioii was intrm 
dneed by Justinian. He divided the ecclesiastical vicariate of 
Illyricum into two parte for the sake of increasing the prestige 
and importance of Justinianu Frima, aa he had renamed the 
town of Scupi, which was close to his own birthplace. Has'ing 
first transferred the seat of the Praetorian Prefect of Ulyricum 
from Tliessalonica to Ju-stiniana, he resol veil to increase the 
prestige of his home* by making it also a great ecclesiastical 
centre. The bLdiop of JuatLniana ws-s raised to the rank not 
onJv of a metropolitaij hut of an archbishop, and his diocese 
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cont»poiid(stl to tile cIstI diocesH! of Ducia, witli its seven provinces. 
Jte was independent of Thesiiilonica, but the see of Thessaloniea 
retained its authority over the nsit of niyricum, the diocese of 
Macedonia. Tliis arrangemeDt, which was carried out with the 
ooiifietit of the Pope, did not change the position of ecclestaatical 
niyricLiui as a vicariate of the Koman see. The only difference 
Was that the Pope was now represented by two vicars.^ 


§ 2. Persccufton af IlerelKs ajjt! rSamuf^ans 


Tlie measures which Justinian adopted to suppress herosv 
were luarlced by a consistency and iiniforjuity which contrast 
with the somewhat hesitant and vacillating policy of previous 
Emperors, l.,aying down the principle that “ from thoae who 
are not orthado,x in their worahip of God, earthly goods aliould 
also be withheld.” = he applied it ruthlessly, Right belief was 
made a condition for admission to the service of the State, and 
an attestation of orthodoxy from three witnes,ses was required.® 
Heretics were debarred from practising the liberal professions of 
law and teaching.* But Justinian went much further in the 
path of persecution. He deprived heretics of the common rights 
of citiwnship. They were not allowed to inherit 2 >roperty ^ 
their testamentary rights were strictly limited j they could not 
appear in court to bear witness against orthodox persons. On 
the other hand, they were liable to the burdens and obligations 
of the curiales.* The spirit of the Imperial bigot is shown by 
a law which deprived a woman, if she belonged to a heretical 
sect, of her legal rights in regard to her dowry- and property. 
The local priests and officials were to decide whether she was 
orthodox, and attendance ut Holy Ooinmuniop was to be regarded 
as the test.* Here wc have a foretaste of the Inquisition. 

It is noteworthy that the sect of the Moataniste in Phrvgia 
was singled out for particularly severe treatment. But the 
penalty of death wasinBictedonly on twoclasses, the Manichaeans, 
whom the government had always regarded as the worst enemies 
of humanity, and heretics who, having been converted to the 
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true cteed, relapsed into their errora,^ Perhaps fievere laws 
were not executed thoronglily or eoiisbffceritlyj but we have a 
conlemporary account of n cruel perHCCUtion of ATanichacans, 
which occurred perhaps about a.d. 545.^ 

Miiny people adhered to the deodjir error cf Ihc ATiuiiehaceji^ Tbcj 
D£ed to meet in liousea and hear the myaten-ea of that Impint! doctrine. 
When they were arTwted, they were tahen into the presence of the Emi»mr 
who ho|Kd to convert iheiiL He disputed with them but could not eqnvince 
them. With NSatanic obatuiaoy they cried fearlwajly that they were ready 

face the ntake for the ivligkiti o£ Maucs and to suiTer every torturo. 
Tlie Emperor commanded that their de«re ahoiild be accomplished. They 
were burned on the sea that they might bo buried io the waTCS, and their 
property waa coulisciLtecL There were among them iilusttious women, 
nobles, and oenatois^ 

The moat important of all the heretical sects, the Monoptysitea, 
were hardly affected by the general law’s against heretics. Their 
jiiiinbers and iuHueuca in Egypt and in Syria would have rendered 
it iinpossibie to inQjct upon them the di^bilities which the laws 
Imposed on heretics genemlly, and they were protected by the 
favour of the Empress. Moreover, the Eniiieror'a policy vacil¬ 
lated; he was engaged throughout bis reign with doctrinal 
questions arising from the Monophysitic controversy^ and the 
positiou of the Monopbysites will most conveniently be considered 
in that connexion. 

The Jews and SamaritaDS were subject to the same diBabibtics 
as heretics.^ This severity was followed by the destruction of 
the Samaritan synagogues, and a dangerous revolt broke out in 
Bainariii iu the summer of a.d. 529,* Christians were massacred; 
a brigaud named Juliau was proclaimed Emperor ; and the 
ri,=iitig was bloodily suppressed.® Tbe desperate remnant of the 
people then formed a plan to betray FaJestinc to the Persians^* 
but their treachery appears to have had no fcaoltfl. Twenty 
years later* at the intercession of Sergius, bishop of Caesarea, and 
his assurance that the SaTnaritans had been converted hom their 
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ways and W'otild r0niaiu the Emiwror removed 

some of tile civil diBabiliti^s w^kich he had imposed.^ But the 
hopcH of Sergius were not realised^ Saraaritaijs nod Jew's joined 
in a fiapgumaf)^ Tevolt at Caesarea^ and nuirdercd Stephanns^ the 
proconsul of Palestine.® Their ringleaders were exeeuted, but 
the Samaritans were refractory and ubaudonod the pretence of 
having been converted to Christianity. The civil disabilities 
which had been imposed on, them by J^istinian were renewed by 
his succeasor.^ Tlic barnaritan troubles are a black enough page 
in the history of pcRsecntion. 

The Jews were treated less harshly. Though the law'gfver 
regarded them as ahontinable men who ait in darkness."^ and 
they were excluded from the State-fler^'icej tliey w^ere not deprived 
of their civil riglits, JusttiuaTi recogniBcd their rcligioii os legiti- 
nnitc and respectable bo far as to dictate to them how' they alioidd 
conduct the eervices in their syn^ogiiea^'* He graciously per- 
mittcti them to read aloud their Scriptures in Greek or Latin or 
other versions. Jf Greek was the language they w^ere enjoined 
to use the Septungint^ “ which ia more acciimte than all others/' 
but they were allowed to uae also the translation of Aq uila * On 
the other hand, he strictly forbade the use of the " Deut^rusk/" 
which he described as the invention of uninspired mortals.® This 
amazing law La thoronghly characteristic of the Imperial theo¬ 
logian. 


§ 3. Suppre^im of Paffiinhm 

\Vc saw in a former chapter how throughout the fifth century 
the severe law^ ngamst j^aganism were not very strictly enforced. 
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SUPPRESSION OF PAGANISM 

So long aa there waa no open flctindnl^ men could still believe in 
the olfl religioiiH and digaeminatc anti-Chriatian doctrine^ Thia 
ooinparati.vcly tolerant attitude of tho St-ute tertuiiijSited with 
the ficce^ion of Justinian* who had firtnlj reeolved to realise 
the conception of ao empire in wliiob there aliould be no differeooes 
of religious opinion. Paganism waa already dymg filowly, and 
it seemed no dilbciilt task to extinguish it entirely. There were 
two tlistinct forma in which it survived. In a few outlying 
places, and in some wild dj.stricts where the work of cpiiveision 
had been imperfeetly done, the popiilatien atill indulged with 
impunity in heathen practices. To suppress these waa a matier 
of administration, reiEforeed by missionary iteal; no new laws 
were required. A more serious problem was presented by the 
U cl Ionian! w hich prevailed widely enough among the educated 
eluaaea, and consequently in tlie hstate-fier^dc^e Itaelf. To coi>e 
with this Justinhiii saw that there woa need not only of new 
adniiriistrativc rigour, bnt of new Icgiaktion. He saw that 
Hellenism was kept alive by pagan instructors of youth, especially 
in teaching eHtabUshments which had preserved the Greek tradi¬ 
tions of education. If the evU thing was to be eradicated, he 
must strike at theBe. 

Kot long after hLs aoceaaion, he rcafhrined the penalties 
which previous Erapernrs had enacted aguiiist the pagans* nod 
forbade all donations or legacies for the purpose of maintaining 
“ Hellenic impiety*” while in the same constitution he enjoined 
upon all the civd authorities and the bishops, in Constantinople 
and in the provinces, to inquire into easca of pagan supersti¬ 
tion.^ This law was aoon followed by another which made it 
illegal for any pemous “ infected with the madness of the unholy 
Hellenes'' to tench any ^lubject, and thereby imder the pretext 
of education corrupt the souls of their pupils." 

The persecution began w ith un inquisition at ConHisntinopb, 
Mftnv perBoms of the highest position w-ere accused and con¬ 
demned,^ Their pw>perty was conlbcated, and some may havo 
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been put to death \ one coaimjtted suicide. Among those who 
wcfE involved were Thomas the Qnaostor and Fhocaa, son of 
OmtertLs, But Fhocas^ a patrician of w'hose esiiniable character 
we have n portrait drawn by a contemporary,^ was speedily 
pnTdoned^ lor^ as we saw, he was appointed Praetorian Prefect 
uf the East after the Nika riot. 

Sotho of the acetised escaped by pretendiag to embrace the 
Cliristiaii faith, but we are told that “ not long artera'aTda they 
Were conricted of offering libations and Baciifices and other 
unholy practice.*?.^' ^ There was, in fact, a second inc|uisitioR in 
A.D, 54f>. On this fwcasion a heretic was set to catch the pagan^ 
Thrf>qgh the zeal of John of Epheaus, a Monophjsite. who W'os 
head of a Byrian monastery in the suburb of Sycae, a Urge 
number of senators^ ** with a crowd of grammaiians, oophists, 
lawyers, and physicians,” were denounced, not without the use 
of torture, and suffered whippings and imprisonment. Tlien 
“ they were gi ven to the churches to be instructed in the Christian 
faith. One name is mentioned : Phocas, a rich and powerful 
patrician, who, knowing that ho had been denounced, toot poison. 
The Emperor ordered that he should be buried bke an ass 
without any rites. Wc may suspect that this vras the same 
Phocas, son oi Cratems, who bad been involved in the earlier 
inquest and knew' that death would be the penalty ol his relapse.* 
There was yet another pagan scandal in the capital in A.t>. 559; 
tlio condemned were expound to popular derision in a mock 
proccsBion and tlieir books publicly bnmedJ 

It nmy be considered certain that in all cases the condemned 
were found guilty of actual heathen practices, for inatanco of 
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Bacrificing pouring libatkina in thrir private liouBes, on the 
altars of pagan deities. Men could istiU cling to pagan beliefs, 
provided thoj did not express tlieir faith in an^r ov^ert act. 
There were many distinguished people of this kind in the higfaeat 
circles at Constantiaoplet many lawyers and hteraty men, whoso 
infidelity was well known and tolerated. The great jurist 
Trihoaian, who waa m high favour with the Emperor, wns an 
eminent example. Ho scenca to have made no pretence at- dis¬ 
guising hifl opinionB, but others feigned to conform to the State 
religion. Wc are told that John tho Cappadocian used some^ 
times to go to church at night, hut he went dressed in a rough 
cloak like an old pagan priest, and instead of behaving els a 
Christian worshipi>er he used to mumble impbiis words the whole 
night. ^ 

It can hardly be doubted that by making the profession of 
orthod{>xy a necessary condition for public teaching Justiman 
accelerated the extinction of Hdlemsm.” Pagan traditions 
and a pagan atmosphere were still maintained, not only in the 
schools of philosophy, but In the achook of law, not only at 
Athens, but at Alexandria, Oazap and eke where. The suppreasi ou 
of all law schools, except those of Constantinople and Beiytus, 
though not intended for this purpose, must have affected the 
interests of pagamsm. But philosophical teaching was the great 
danger, and Athena was the moat notorious home of uncom¬ 
promising Hellenista. ikfter the death of Prochw (A,n. 485) the 
Athenian [miveTsity declined, but there were t^chera of con¬ 
siderable metaphysical ability, such as Simplicius and Damoscius^ 
the last scholarcli,^ whose attaininents can stiU be judged by their 
works.^ 

The edicts of Justinian sounded the doam of the Athenian 
schools, which had a Conti qiioua tradition since the daya of Plato 
and Aristotle. ^Ve do not know exactly what happened m 
A.n. 12^^ We may suppose that the teachcra were warned that 
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unlciMi they were hupti^ed md pTiblicly embraced Christianity, 
thw vPoM no longer be pennEttcd to teach j and that when 
they refxiKcdj the property of the schools was eonhscated and 
their meanH of livelihood wLthdrawti,! 

This event had a curious sequeh Some of tho philosophers 
whose occupation was gone resolved to cast the duat of the 
Christian Empire frxmi their feet and migrate to Peisla. Of 
these the moat iUuatrioua w^re Daniaseiua, the last scholarch of 
the Academy, Bimplicius, and Priseian, The names of four others 
are mentioned, but we do not know wbetber they bad taught at 
Athens or at some other seat of learning.^ These men had heard 
that king Chosroes was interested in philosophy, and they ho|jed, 
protected by bis favour and supported by bis generosity, to end 
their days in a more enlighten^ eountr}'' than their own* But 
they were disappointed. Cbosroes was flattered by their arrival 
and begged them to remain. But they soon found the strange 
conditions of life intolerable. They fell homesick, and felt that 
they would prefer death on Homan soil t-o the highest honouiu 
the Persian eould confer. And so they returned. But the king 
did them a great serviee. In his treaty w’ith Justinian in A.n. 532 
he stipulated that they should not be molested or forced to 
embrace the Christian faith. We are told that they lived 
comfortably for the rest of their bvea, and we know that 
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iSimplicius was sdlJ writing phUci^phical works in thft later 
years of Justiniaii> 

In western Asia Mmnr, in tte provinces of ilsia, Phrygia, 
Lydia^ and Caris^ there was still a considerable survival of pagan 
cults, not only in the conntfy regions, but in some of the towns, 
for instance in Tralles, la a,d, 542 John of Epheaus, the ^lono- 
physite whose activity in hunting down the IfeUoncs at Con¬ 
stantinople has already been noticed, was sent as a missiooaiy 
to these provinces to convert the heathen and to put an end to 
idolatrons pnictices. He tolls us in bis Etxle^mHcal Hutop/ 
that he converted TO^OfX^ souls. The temples were destroyed ^ 

churches and 12 monasteries were founded. Justinian paid 
fi>T the baptismal vestments of the converts and gave each a 
small sum of money (about 

In Egj^pt, ib the oasis of Aiigiln, the temple dedicate! to Zeus 
Ammon and xllexander the fjfeat still stood, and sacritices were 
still offered. Justinian put an end to this worship and built a 
church to the Mother of God,® At Philac the cult of Osiris and 
Isis had been permitted to continue undisturbed. This toleration 
was chiefly due to the fact that the Blemyes and Nobadae^ the 
southern neighbours of Egypt, had a vested interest in the 
temples by virtue of a treaty which they had made with Dio- 
cletiiiTL Every year they came down the river to worship Isis 
in the island of Elephantine ; and at fixed times the image of 
the goddess was taken up the river in a t>oat to the land of the 
Blemyes that it might give tbeni oracular aDsw€^, and duly 
brought back to the templeJustinian would tolerate this 
indulgence no longer. Early in his reign he sent Naisea the 
Persarmenian to destroy the sanctuaries. The priests ivere 
arrested and the divine images sent to Couatantinople.^ Much 
about the same time the Christian conversion of the N^obadae 
and Blemyea began. 

Justinian tvaa uudoubtodly successful in hastening the dis¬ 
appearance of open heathen practices and in suppressing anti- 
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Christie philosophy^ Although in some plac^^^ like Heliopolis,^ 
paganism may have survived for another generatioa, uod although 
there were inquisitions under IiLb iiumediate successoiSt it may 
be said that fay the close of the sLvth century the old faiths were 
virtually extinct throughout the Empire. 


5 4 . Perse&Mion o/wither Juitin 

Throughout his reign one of Justinian’s chief preoccupations 
was to find an issue from the dilemma in which the contmveriy 
over the natures of Christ had placed the Imperial government. 
Concord with Rome and the western churches meant discord in 
the East; toleration in the East meant Bcparation from Rome. 
The solution of the problem was not rendered cosier by the fact 
that the Emperor was a theologian and took a deep interest in 
the qu^tioDS at iasuc on their o^vn account apart from the 
political consequences which were involved. 

In the abandonment of the ecclesiastical policy of Zeno and 
Anastosiiis, Ln order to heal the scMsm w\th Rome, Justinian, 
co-o|>eratiog with Vitaban and the Patriarch John, had been a 
moving spirit* The greater part of the correapondence between 
Pope Hormisdas and the personages at CouBtantinople vrho took 
part' in the negotiations has been presen'^ed,® The main question 
was settled by a synod which met in the capital m 5IS and 
decided that the Monophysite bishops should be expelled from 
their sees. The only difficulty which cKcurred in the negotiations 
with the Pope ri^arded the removal of the name of Acacius 
from the diptychs of the Church. There was a desire at Con¬ 
stantinople to spare the memory of the Patriamh, but llormisdaa 
was firm ® and in April A.T>. 519 the Patriarch deapatched to the 
Pope a raemoranduna, Ln which he anathematised Acacius and 
all those who had participated with him; and confessed that the 
Catholic faith is always kept in^^olabk in the Apostolic see.''* 
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The niLnics of five Fatriaichs, Acnciua, Fnivittii, Euplieinind^ 
M^tcedomuiip Timotlieii^^ aud of two Emperors, Zeno and Anas- 
tasius, were aolemoly erased from the diptychs of the Church of 
Cons taut inople, and it only remained for the Pope to remind 
the Emperor that he had still to take meaatir^ to '"oorreOt” 
the Churches of Antioch and AlexandriaJ 

Correction ” meant persecution, and the Emperor did not 
hesitate. The great Monophysitc leader Severus bad already 
been expeUed from Antioch^ and more thain fifty other bishops 
driven into exile, including Julimi of Halicamasstm^ Peter of 
Apamea^ and TboMaa of Daras, The heretical monastic com- 
inimitEes in Syria were dispersed and the convents closed. Re¬ 
sistance led to imprisonment and mas^eres^ Such measures did 
not extirpate the heresy^ In Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and the 
Mesopotamian deserts the Monophysites persisted in their ermra, 
hoping for better days. Sevems himscll was able to live quietly 
In Alexandria.- 

The persecution eootinued throughout the reign of Justin^ 
But Justinian determined to easay a difierent policy. He did 
not despair of finding a theological formula which would reconcile 
the ^iews of moderate Monophy^sites with the adherents of 
the dogma of Chalcedon* For there was after all a common 
basis in the doctrine of Cyril, which the ^lonophysites acknow¬ 
ledged and the Dyophysites could not repudiate. For the Council 
of Chaleedon had approved the ^lews of Cyrils and Sevems 
would hardly have admitted that his crsvii doctrine diverged 
from Cpirsj if rightly iuterpreted. 

The whole question was being studied anew by a theoluglaii 
whom modem authorities rt^ard as the ablest interpreter of the 
Chalcodonlau Creed, Leontius of ByEantinm,® In his youth he 
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had twen cosaared in the errors of Ncstorianisra, but, happily, 
guidwl into the ways of orthodoxy, he lived to write with equal 
against Ncstorians and Jfonophysites, He has the distinc¬ 
tion of introducing a new technical' term into Greek theolony, 
enhypadaitis, which magically solved the difficulty that had led 
Nratorians and illonophysitcs into thoir opposite heresies. Ad- 
mi ttiiig the axiom that there is no ftattine without a hypestasis, 
Leontius said; it docs not follow that the suhsisteuce of two 
natures in Cbrist involves two hypoatasais (as the Sestorians say), 
nor yet that to avoid the aasumptiun of two hypostaseis we must 
assume only one nature with the hlonophyaites. The truth is 
that both natures, the human like the divine, subsist in the same 
ypostasis of the Logos ] and to this relation lie gave the name 
of enh^pasUt'^ia^^ 

Of much greater interest is the fact that in hla theological 
discussions he resorts to a new iiistruraent, the categories and 
distinctions of the Aristotelian philoaophy.® Substance, genus, 
species, qualities, play their parts as in the western scholasticism 
of a later age. It is not probable that Leontius himself was a 
student of Aristotle, but at this period there was a revival of 
Aristotelian thought which influenced Christian as well as secular 
learning. The ablest exponent of this movement was indeed in 
the eantp of the heretica, John PliUoponus of Alexandria, a 
philosopher, and a Monophysite. His writingB are said to have 
been iwrtly responsible for the development of a theory about 
the Trinity, known as Tritheisni, which had some vogue at rlii^i 
pen^ and was ardently supported by Athanasius, a grandson 
of the Enipresd. The Tritheites held the [leimiis of the Trinity 
to be of the same substance and One God ; but thev explained 
the identity of substance as purely generic, in the jlristoteliau 
sense. NumericaUy, they said, there are three sabatancea and 
three natures, though these are coie and equal by virtue of the 
unchangeable identity of the Godhead.^ 
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iltamPfiySlTIC CONTROVERSiES 

Td return to LeoutiuBj it is & curidus Isot th^t iiotwith 3 t 4 iii'cliiig 
the importance and cousitlerable aiimber of bi^ theological works 
contemporary writera never mcntiun kinii Modern writers lia%^e 
indeed proposed to identify biiu with other persoiis of the same 
name who played minor parts in the ecclesiastical history of hia 
time, but these oonjectuies are ejctreaiely doubtful.^ His works 
were composed during a period of fifteen, or twenty yeaw (about 
A.0, 530-550) p and it is probable that they helpod Jnstinian in 
his efforts to Interpret the creed of Cbaleedon in auch a way as 
to win Monophysites of the school of Severus. 

The Monophysitea were far from being a united body. The 
ground common, to all was the repudiation of the CJouncil of 
Chalcedon and the reception of the Patriaich Dioscorus. There 
were ultimately twelve different Bectiona+^ but the only division 
of much importance was that between the followers of Severos 
of Antioch aud thosa of Julian of HEdicamassus. Julian, identi¬ 
fying the substance and qualities of the divinity and humanity 
of Christp de<luced that his body was indestructible from the 
moment at which it was assunted by the Lugos. This doctrine^ 
which was known as uphlhiMftodoccti^t^if called forth the polemic 
of Ijcontiua “ but no Chalcedoniau could have attacked it with 
nioTC energy than Sevema,® 


§ 5. -/ustiniuiiV diknipfs eif ComiUali&n, and the Second 


Jusdnian began his policy of conciliation by allowing the 
heretical bishops and monks to retum from exile, about D2!1+^ 
Hid plan was to hold a confcreuce* not a format synodj at Con- 
Btantinople, and to have the whole question discussed. Severua 
himseU resisted all the Emperoris efforts to induce him to attend 
it, but some of hia followera came and the conference was held 
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in A.D+ 531.^ LeocitiTjSj representative of tke orthodox monks 
of JenmaleRi, took part in it^ and we may possibly identify Kim 
with Leontius of Byzantium, the theologian = The conference 
led to no Faults, 

The failure of bis first attempt did not deter Justimaa fFom 
making a second, and he acjught n formula of coociiiatioii in vvbat 
is kno^Tn as the Theopaschitc doctrine. The thesis that it waa 
orthodosii to hold that ** one of the Hely Trinity suffered in the 
flesh liad been defended in a*d^ 519 by four Scythian monks^ 
m the presence of John the Patriarch and the Papal legates who 
had come to restore peace to the Church.^ The formula was 
denounced os heretical by the Sleepless monks, who had been su 
active in opposing the to which it had a auspicious 

resemblance. Juatioiati waa iutereated in the ^uestion^ and he 
wrote to Pope Horniisdas repeatedly, urging him to pronounce 
a decision.*^ But the Pope evaded a definite repiy^ JiLatmiiin 
recurred to the subject m a.u, 533, with a political object. Me 
isaued an edict w'hich implicitly asserted that one of the Trinity 
buffered in the fleah, and lie procured a confinnation of the edict 
by Pope John IL® The Sleepleaa monks, w^ho refused to accept 
the doctrine, were excommunicated. 

The recognition of a formula which did not touch the main 
issue* could not deceive Severua and the Monoph}'sites, and 
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hnviDg suffered two defeats the Emperor seema to have been 
persuaded by Theodora tu aUow her to deal with the situation 
on other lines. At least it is difficult othetwifie to explain what 
happened. WTien Eplphanius, the Patriarch of ConstautLnopky 
died (JuDCj A.u- 535), she pivCHiured. the election of Anthimua* 
bishop of TrapezuSp who was secretly a Mouophysite. He ad¬ 
dressed to Severus a letter containing a Monophjsitic coofe^ion 
of faith : he conimnnicatcd with Theodosius, the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Alejcaodria,^ and induced the Patriarch of Jenmlcm 
to follow his example. Sevems was invited to the capital and 
Theodora lodged him in the Palace,' The Patriarch of AntioL-h^ 
Ephraim^ was a firm adherent of Chalcedon, and he sent a 
message to Pope Agapetus warning him that heresy again 
in the ascendant. AgapetoSi arriving at Constantinople early 
in A,n* 536 and received with great honour by Justmian*^ 
refuaed to commimicafe with Anthimus, procured his dcpoiiition 
iMaicb 12), and consecrated Siienaa as his successor* The 
Pope died suddenly a few wxeka hater, but in May Menas 
summoned a synod which iipathcmatbed Anthimus, Sevenis^ 
and others* and condemned their writing^^.® The Emperor 
then issued a law confirming the acta of the synod, and 
forbidding Anthimns, Severus, and the others to reside in any 
large dty+* Severus spent the lust years of his life in the 
EgjTJtian desert. Anthimus lived in concealment in Tbeodom^s 
paLice, along with other Monophpitea like Theotlositis of 
Alexandria^ 

A new persecution was now kt loose in the East, It was 
organised by Ephraim of Aiitloch^ who acted as grand inquiitor, 
and the Monophysite historiaiia have their tale to tell of 
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inipriaonnientiij tortuntw^ and burain^,* The Emperor, abandon-' 
tng Li« policy of rondliation, was perha]]^ principally moved by the 
com$ideration of liia designs on Italy. It waa important at this 
juncture to malce it quite clear that hi.^ own zeal for orthodoxy 
was atx>ve cavil and to dispel in the rnlnds ol the Itaiiaijs any 
suspicion that he was incUned to coquette with the ^lonopbysit^.® 
The fall of AnthiinuSj the enstiing synodj and the Imperial 
edict which confirmed it, were deeply displeasing to Theodora. 
Blit she did not lose heart. She not only protected the heretical 
leadcrSr but she lortued the bold, design of counteracting her 
huaband^s jmlicy horn Eome itself. The deacon Vigdioa waa at 
this time the apDcrisiarius or nuncio of the Roman see at Con- 
Btantinople, He was a man of old senatorial family, the son of 
a cQuaul, and he had been a favourite of Boniface 11., who hail 
desired to aecure hU succession to the [Kjotifical throne. On 
the death of Agapetus he saw^ hLa chance, and Theodora, who 
though she knew ivhat nmnner ol man he was, saw' her oppor¬ 
tunity. An arrangement was made betw^eeu them. Theodora 
proniised to place at his disposal i^OO lbs. of gold (£9000) end 
pro\dded him with letters to Belisiarius and Antonina^ and on 
his port^ if he did not definitely promise, he led her to believe 
that he would repudiate the Oonncil of Chalcedon and re'eatab- 
lish Anthimus in the see of Constentinople,^ He hastened to 
Italy, but he arrived too late. King Tlieodahad had received 
early notice of the sudden death of Agapetus, and under hia 
auspices Silverius had been elected Pope (in June)* 

The Empress then wrote to Silverius asking him to piocnre 
the restomtion of Anthimua, and on his reftisal abe determined 
to avail berseii of the mthtaiy occupation of Rome by BetLsariiis 
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to intimidate or^ if neces8ai^% to remove him. sent secret 
iustruetsons to Antonioa, probablj* leaving it to her mgemiity to 
concoct a plot ngaiii^t the Pope. Silveriue resided at the Lateran 
beside the Aaioarian Gate, and a letter was labricated as evidence 
that he was in treacherous communication with the (Soths and 
proposed to admit them into the city- Belisarius Bummoned 
him to the Fmciari ijalace, fihowod him the danger of hia position, 
and intimated that he Could save himself by obeying the wbihm 
of the EmpresB. Bilveriua refused to yield, and was Buffered to 
departs hut he took the precaution of withdrawing from the 
Lateran to the St. Sabina on the Aventine at a safe distance 
from the walls, to prove that he hod no desire to commiuucnte 
with the enemy. He was called a second time to the gencnaJi^H 
presence and went attended by a numeroua retinue, including the 
deacon Vigilius, who had come to Komo with Belisariiis and was 
eagerly awaiting the development of events^ The chief baU in 
the Pincinn palace was divided by curtains into three apartments. 
The Roman clergy remained in the two onter rooms j only 
Sil veriuB and Vigilius were admitted into the presence of Belhuu-ius. 
When the Pope i^in proved inileidblet two Bubdeacons entered, 
retuoved his paUiuiu, and clothed him in the garb of a monk, 
rie was banished to Patara in Lycia. This perBdious act ocenrfed 
about the middle of March ^ and was followed by the election of 
Vigiliua, who was undoubtedly accessory to it. He waa ordained 
bishop of Rome on March A.d. 5S7A 

There U a certain mystery about the subHequent late of the 
unhappy Silverius. The government of Constantinople deemed 
it expedient that he should leave Patara and return to Italy. 
It k not clear whether Theodora approved or not, but Pelagius, 
the Papal nuncio^ protested. It would be difficult to believe that 
Pelagius was not perfectly aware of the scandalous intrigue to 
which Vigiliufl owed his elevation, and it was ceriaiiily in the 
interest of Vigilius that lie desired to keep SilveriuB far from 
Italy. When Silveriits returned, Vigilius appealed to Bcli^arius 
and Antonina. With their pennission, he caused his victim to 
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be Conveyed to tbo Lslmid of PflJmarifl^ wbecc nocordio" to 
one account lie died of liuqger and exhaustion, while there 
18 another record that he was done to death by a creature of 
Antonkui,* 

Tins intrigue of the Empress did not profit her much. The 
theological convictioiis of Pope VigiHua were stronger that hJs 
r»^t for Im plighted word, and. when lie had attained the goal 
o 19 ambitiOD by her help, his robust conscience had no seruples 
in evading the fulfilment of his promises. By evasions and poat- 
ponements. and by the assistance of hig loyal and tactful nuncio, 
Pelagias, who hod succeeded in ingratiotmg himself with Tbeudoro 
as well as with ■Tustiniau, he managed to avoid a breach with 
the Empress, wh^ he addressed to the Emperor and to the 
Patriarch letters in which he maintained the condenuiatiou of 
the oppouente of the Coimeil of Chalcedon 


§ G. The Or^ciiMfic Heresies in Falestine 


Theodosius, the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
had been deprived of his see in a.d. 536, was succeeded by Paul, 
a monk of Tabenna, who was ordained by Jfenaa and went to 
Egypt with full powers to cleanse the sees of the Patriarchate 
from heretical bishops. Eh^on. the Augustal Prefect, lecei^Tid 
instructions to support him in all the meaetires he thought fit to 
take.= The submission seems to have been general; the treat¬ 
ment of Theodosius, who had not been popular, excited bttlc 
resentnient. But a certain deacon, named Plsoes, headed an 
opposition to the new Patriarch, at whose instance he was arrested 
by Rhodon and died under torture. Theodora was furious and 
^ 18 ^ on an investigation; Liberius, the Roman senator who 
had held high oflicea in Italy under the Oatrogothic kings and 
came to Constantinople as ambasaodor of Thcodahad,^ was 
appointed to succeed Rhodon, and a clerical commissfoQ, in- 
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eluding the auiicio Pel^gius, was sent with him to Alexandria to 
pronounce on the conduct of PauL The clergy proceeded to 
G^za, where they held a synod (about Easter, at 

which Felagiina presided, and Paul was found guilty for the death 
of Psocs and deposed. Rhodon, who fled to Cortstant tnopkp was 
belicnded, though it is said that he produced thirteen letters of 
the Emperor authorising all that he had done.^ 

Pebgius returned from Gaza through Palestine^ where he fell 
in wuth some monks of Jerusalem who were on the point of start* 
ing for Constantmople for the purpose ol inducing Justinian to 
condemn the opinions of Origen, which were infecting the 
monasteries of Palestine. 

The resHval of Origenistic doctrine in the sixth century 
was closely connected with a mystical movement which secnis 
to Iiave originated in eastern Syria and threatened to taint 
Christian theology w ith speculations of a pronounced pantheistic 
tendency. The teacher w ho was principally responsible for pro* 
pagating a Christian pantheism, seductive to many minda. w^as 
Stephen bar-Sudaili, of Edessa, who in consequence of his 
advanced opinions w^os compelled to leave Edessa and betake 
himself to Palestine.^ He seems to have been the author of a 
hook which pretended to have been composed by Hierotheue^ 
an Athenian who was alleged to have been a follower of St. Paul 
and to have taught Dionysius the Areopiigite.* If this is so, 
Stephen wa8 the spiritual lather of the famous mysticaJ treatises 
w*hich, professsing to be the works of Dionysius, w'ere given to the 
world early in the sixth century^ The author of these fabrica¬ 
tions emphasises his debt to ** Hierotheus/" but ho was abo 
profoundly inlltienced by the writings of PrCKlns^ the N^eoplatonLc 
philosopher, though this was an iuflueuce which naturally he 
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muld not Bciinowledj^e.’ Tho learned phvaieinn Sergius oI 
Kesoinn tranelatetl tli«e rayatical troatiaea into S™ac, and it is 

noteworthy that Scigiua is deaeribed ns veracd in the teaehing 
of Ongen.^ * 

Stephen bar-Sudaili, spending tho bter years of his life in a 
Mnvont near Jerusalem, seems to have provoked by his teaohing 
the ictnfn to Origen's fipecnlationa, which was to be for half a 
^Dtary the burning interest in the monasteries of Palestine, 
The ablest of the Origediit party and their leading spirit was a 
monk named NonnuB, It is not probable that they wont so far 
in their speenbtions as Stephen himself, whose views ate briefly 

annimed up in the treatise of " HierotheuH” in the following 
words: ® 

"^1 nature will bo confused with the Father ; nothing will 
t»nflh, but all will return, be sanctified, united and confused. 
Tims God Will be ail in all. Even hell will pass awnv anti the 
damned return. All orders and distinctions will cease,' God will 
pass ftway. and Christ will cease to be, and the Spirit will no 
longer he called spirit. Essence alone will remain." * 

Origen could not have endorsed such doctrine, but it is easy 
to understand tliat any one who entertained these ideas would 
hnd his writings more congenial than those of any other CTiristian 
theolopan. pere was common ground especially in the rejec¬ 
tion of eternal ^mnation.* Among the other heterodox opinions 
which the Palestinian heretics derived from Origen were the 
l^miBtence of the soul, the creation of the world not by the 
Tnnity but by creative Nous, the similarity of Christ to men in 
btre^th nud substance, the doctrines that in the resurrection our 
bodies will be of circular form, that ultimately matter will entirely 
disappear and that the kingdom of Christ will have an end.* 
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Aft^r the death of St, Sabas (December 5, ^.T^. 5B2), the number 
and influence of the Origepist:j grew in the monasteries of Falca- 
tine. Two of the most prominent, Theodore Asscidas and 
Domitian,^ visited the capital in a d. 53B to attend the sjTiod 
which condemned the Slonophysites, and gainmg the favour of 
the Emperor they were appointed to fill the sees, Domitian of 
Ancyra and Theodore of Caesarea in Cappadocia, Both Pelagius 
and the Patriarch Alenas were anxious to break the influence 
which Theodore Ascidas, a man of considerable astuteness and 
not over-scnipulous, exerted over Jnstinian; and they eagerly 
took up the cause of the monks who desired to purge Palestine 
of the hereav* Ephraiirip the Patriarch of Antioch, held a synod 
in aumraer a.d. 542 to Condemn the doctrines of Origen, but the 
heretics were so powerful that they induced the Patriareii of 
Jerusalem to strike out Ephraim's name from the diptychs, 

Pclagins and Menas convinced Justinian that it was impera¬ 
tive to take action, and in A.m 543 the Emperor i^^ued an edict 
condeitming ten opinions of Origen.® It was subscribed by 
Menas, and the Pope and the other Patriarchs, mduding Peter 
of JerusaleTn, signed it also,^ Theodore xAscidas was in a diflicult 
position. To refuse to accept the edict would have cost him his 
bishopric and his influence at court. He sacrificed his opinions 
and affixed his aignatiirc,^ but he had his Tcvenge by raising a 
new' theological question which was to occupy the stage of 
ecclesiastical politics for more than ten years.“ 


§ 7p Controversy oflhe Three Chapters 

There w-aa no theologian whose wTitings were mote ofleusive 
to the Monophysites than Theodore of Mopsuestia, who was 
esteemed the spiritual father of Nestorianism, He had also 
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writt<*n agfiinirt Origen and was detested by the Origenists. To 
Theodore A^cidas, who was apparently a senret Monophyslte as 
well as an Origeniel, there could Jiarrlly be a greater triiirapfa 
than to procure his cotidemnatiun by the Church. 

Ascidas, warmly seconded by Theodora, perauaded the Tim* 
peror that he might solve the problem which had hitherto 
baffled him of restoring unity to the Church, by anathcniatiaing 
Theodore of Mopsuestin and his writings. This, he urged, woiUd 
remove the cyef stumbling-block that the Monophyaitcs found 
m the Council of Chaleedon. For their objection to that Council 
was based far 1 «?b on its dogmatic formula than on the coun¬ 
tenance which it gave to a Nestorian like Theodore. For if the 
foniiida were coneiatent with Theodore’s opinions, it would not 
be consistent with the doctrine of Cyril, and therefore eould not 
admit of an intef]^etatioo that could ever be acceptable to the 
Monophysites. What Ascidas proposed was a rectification of the 
acts of Chaleedon, so as to make it clear that Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy had no leanings to Ncstorianism. There were some 
other docninents which it would be necessarr to condemn at the 
same time : certain wntinga of Theodoret against Cyril, and a 
letter of Ibos, bishop of Edesaa, in which Cyril was censured. 
Justinian was impressed by the idea, and acted promptly. In 
A.D. 5t0 he promnigated an Fxiict of Three Chapters, conde^oming 
(1) Theodore of Mopsucstb and Iiis works; (2) specified works 
of Theodoret; and (3) the letter of Ibas,> In the suhaequent 
controversy the expression ** Three Chapters ” was perverted to 
mean the condemned opinions, so that those who opposed the 
edict were said to defend the Chapters. 

The eastern FatriiiTChs were at fimt unwilling to subscribe to 
this edict. It seemed a dangerous precedent to condemn the 
dead who could not speak for themselv®. And waa there any 
prospect that anything short of the repudiation of the Council 
of Chaleedon would satisfy the Monophysites 1 ^ But the pres¬ 
sure of the Eiiipemr induced the four Patriarchs to sign on the 
espresa condition that the Pope should be consulted. 

On ^ov'ember 22, a.p. u4fj, during Totila’s siege of Rome, 
Pope Vigilius was in the chnnch of St. Cecilia in Tniatevere! 
celebrating the anniver»ary of ite dedication. In the middle of 

’ llio iiidict liu h<it beyn pitMnrd. tU. MJ *„jJd date it to 543 
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tlio ceromony a body of aaldiora arrived, and an officer entered tLa 
cliuich and presented Vigiliua with a mandate to start Lnunedi- 
atcly for Constantinople. Jfe did not stay to finiah the eemce, 
but accompanied the soldiers to the Tiber, where a ship Avaa 
waiting. The congregariun followed him and he pronounced the 
blessing which concluded the liturgy, but when the ship Btarted, 
the crowd hurled missiles and maledictions. It looked as if the 
Pope were being carried off n^inst his will, and genenU rumour 
nacribed his departure from Rome to the mnchlnations of 
Theodora. But the sequel does not bear out this explanation. 
Vigiliua waa not taken to Constantinople under constraint. He 
went to Sicily, where he remained for ten months and made 
arrangements for sending provisions to Rome from the lands 
belonging to the pontifical patrimony. The truth seems to he 
that the Emperor wanted Vigilius, that Vigilius was not reluctant 
to leave the besieged city, and that the scene in St. Cecilia was 
concerted in order to protect him from the reproach that ho was 
voluntarily abandoning Rome.* 

In .Sicily, the Pope was able to learn the opinion of westom 
ecclesiastics on the Three Chapters of Justinian. They were 
unanimously opiuwcd to the edict. Daciua, the archbishop of 
Milan, arrived from Constantinople, where be had lived for some 
years, and Informed him that he had broken off comrounioa with 
Menas. Supported by western opinion the Pope resolved to 
oppose the ^ct, and in autunm a.n, 646 * he Bet sail for Patrae, 
accompanied by Daciua. He travelled slowly, and when he 
reached Thessalonica he wrote a letter to Menas explaining his 
views and threatening to break off communion with him if he 
continued to support the Three Chapters.® On January 25 
(a.i). 647) he arrived at the capital, where he was honourably 
and cordially received by the Emperor. lie took up his quarters 
in the palace of PldcidJa, the residence of the Homan nuncios. 

It was unfortunate for him that Pclagiua was no longer at 
Constantinople, He sorely needed the guidance of a man of 
ability and tact. He had a learned adviser in Faenndus, bishop 
of Hermiano in Africa, who was well acquainted with Greek, 
but the disposition and manners of Facundus were far from 
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conciliating.' Vjgiliii&timself was not much of a theologian, and 
ha acenri^ never to have been quite f?ure to the merita of the 
controvertj. He was pressed on one side hy the Etnperor and 
the Potriarcli, on the otter hy western opinion* Iliii vacillations, 
due both to Latellectual and to monil weakness^ presented a 
pitiable apectacle. In view of his past reccjrd^ he cannot es:cite 
much compassion, hut it U not imhiteresting to read the 
story of a Pope trailing in the dust the dignity of the RoEmn 
see. 

When the Patriarch Menas, who^ notwithstanding hia first 
hesitations, had become a warm supporter of the Imperial policj% 
refused to withdraw his suhBcription to the Three Chaptors^ 
Vigiliufl excommunicated him and his loUowecs, but a reconcilia¬ 
tion wag aocn efiected by the intervention of Theodora and 
presentiy the Pope was assailed with doubts whether the Three 
Chapters were not juatifinhle. He read extracts from the works 
of Ilieodore of Mopsuestia, which the Greeks translated for him, 
and eanic to the conclusion that his doctnnea were extremely 
dangerous. He would not indeed sign the edict j to do so, 
would concede to the Emperor the right to dogmatise on matters 
of faith. But he promised to declare an independent judgment^ 
and in the meantime gave the Emperor and Empress written 
assurances that he intended to pronounce in the sense of the 
edict.^ On Easter-eve, a.o. 548, he issued a ludi&iium^ or 
pronoiincement, addressed to Henas^ condemning Theodore and 
the writings condemned in the edict, but carefuliy protecting 
the authority of Chalcedon. 

The Papal decision created constemation m western Chrielen- 
dom. Facundua, bishop of Hermiaue, published a learned treatise 
against the Three Chapters, on which he had been engaged.^ 
The African Church dissolved communion w4th the Pope, and 
even Zoilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, who had provisionally sub¬ 
scribed to the edict, w ithdrew his signature and refused to accept 

* tJvehMnit?, p. 402;. tlw Emponiu hui wm fttlerwardfl 
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the ludicatum. The good opmion of the west waa of more 
importaace to llgiUtiis than, the Empcmr^s favour, and, atarnied 
by the general outcry which hia dcciaion had provokc^U he sought 
refuge in the expedient of a General CouiiciU He told the 
Emperor that thin was the only way of averting a schism, and 
pcrauaded him to conseot to the withdrawal of the ludicatum. 
But JiLstbijanj before he a^eed^ made him swear on the Gospeb 
and tlie nails of the Cross that he would u^'all hU inBuencc to 
procure the confirmation of the edict.^ 

Jiistiniaa, however^ took further measures before the meeting 
of the Council. He deposed from their sees the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, who refused to appno^^e the Three 
Chapters, and he issued another edict (a.h. 551) to the same 
purport, as the former one. On the morning of its ptiblioation 
Theodore Ascidas and other Greek dergy visited the Pope in the 
Placidian palace. He urged them uot to commit tbemselvea to 
any judgment on the Imperial decree, but to await the decision 
of the CouncilH When they refused, he declined to receive them 
or enter their churches, and he excommunicated Menas and 
Ascidas. The rumour reached him that it was pro[>Qsed to 
remove him by force from his reftidenoe, and he took refuge, 
along with the archbishop of Milan, in the sanctuary of SS. Peter 
and Paul near the palace of Hormtsdas. Soldiers were sent 
to drag them awaj% and they dung to the altar, Vigjlius was 
seized by his feet aud beard^ but he was a man of powerful build 
and in the stni^le the altar gave way and fell to the grotind 
crushing him under its weight. There was a cry of honor from 
the crowd which had gathered in the church, and the soldicra 
and their commander^ retreated, abandoning their purpose 
(August), 

The Emperor comprehended that he had gone too far. He 
sent assurances to the Pope and his dergv' that they would be 
safe if they returned to the Plaeidian palace. They went backp 
and though no further violence was offered, the hotiiie was 
guarded like a prison. This became so iniolcmbk that, two days 
before Christmas, Vigihua resolved to escape and fled under cover 
of darkness to the church of St. Eupheinia in Chakedon, the 
scene of the Council which had been the origin of so many 
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troubles. Tb^ Emperor then sent Ecli^rius, choaen tloubtless 
oa nctount of Lm old rektioEis with tlie Pope^ at the head of 
a distinguiehed deputetion^ to oEcr him sworn guarantoefi that 
he would be honourably treated. The Pope repli<jd that the 
time for oaths was past; let the Emperor abstain from holding 
reiflliom! with Menas and Ascidaa, His tone enraged Justinian, 
who w^ote him a long tmsigtied letter full of menuees. Vigitiiia 
employed the days of his aojoum at St. Euphenna in composing 
an Encyclical Epistloj addressed “ to the whok people of God/*^ 
describing the violept treatment he had received, and declaring 
a profession of faith In wliich no mention waa made of the Three 
Chapters. At length a now message arrived from the Emperor, 
again offering guarantees (Feb, 4 , but octhing came 

of itp^ Some time afterwards the Pope published his sentence of 
ej^commimication against llcnaa and Ascidaa and tbdr followed. 

This obstinate attitude wore out JuBtiniaUr and, not seeing 
how^ he could find any one to put in the place of Vlgihua^he agreed 
with the Patriarch and his clergy that they should make siib- 
mbsion to the Pope. They presented to him a declaration, 
couched in aufficieiitly humble tettns^, of their reverence for the 
Council of Chalcedon and the dogmatic Epbtle of Leo, and he 
then returned to the Placidian palace. 

The Emperor had hoped to avoid the convocation of a Councib 
but he resigned himself to the necessity before the end of the year. 
Lleuas died in Auguat (a.u. 552),® and his successor Eiitychius 
addressed a letter on the subject to the Pope, who replied 
favourably ® Then the Emperor proceeded to issue notes con¬ 
voking the bishops. From Gaul and Spain, from Hlyricum and 
Dalmatia none came ; and from ilfrica only those were allow^cd 
to ottend on whom the Emperor thought he could count. It 
vras clear that the Council w^oidd consist ahnoat entirely of bishops 
of the Eastern Patriarchates^ 

The bishops duly arfived+ but they were kept waiting at 
Constantinople for months before the Council met. The delay 
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W113 clue tu tbe Pope, wlio, thoiigli lie Lud oi-iglmited the proposal 
of a Coimcilj now dcebred that he would not take p^tt in it. 
Afraid, at the l&st moment, of injuring irrevocablj his authority 
in the even of the western chorcheSp he had bethought liLmseH 
of a tiifit He would condemn certain doctiiaea of Theodote 

of Mopsuestla without anathema tiding his person ; but he would 
refuse to pass any judgment on tlic writings of Thcodoret and 
Ibos^ on the ground that their condemnation would bring dis¬ 
credit on the Council of Cbaleedon whicb bad defended them. 
But he did not imagine that he would be able to iuduce the 
Council to adopt this compromise, and ho therefore decided not 
to attend it but to issue his own judgment Ladependcntly. 

The meeting of the Council could net be iudehnitely post¬ 
poned, and at lost the first session was held in the Secretariat of * 
Stv Sophia, on May 5, a.d* The proceedings opened bj 

the reading of a letter of the Emperor reviewing the question 
of the Tliree Chapters. The assemMy sent many deputations to 
the Fope requeatiog him to appear ; he replied that he would 
send a written judgment on the question at iasue,^ On May 14 
it was readji and B€iliaariua proceeded to the Placldian palnee^ 
but only to decline to transmit the document. A messenger of 
Vigilius then carried it to the Great Palace^ but the Emperor 
refused to receive it, on the ground that if it confirmed the Tliroe 
Chapters, it merely repeated what Vigilius had already declared 
and vcm therefore superfluous ; and if it w'as unfavourable, it 
w'as inconsistent w ith hU previous utterances and eould carry do 
weight. 

At a subsequent sefision^ Justinian presented to the Coimcil 
documents in which the Poj}e had approved of the Chapters of 
bis edict, and then laid before the assembly un Imperial decree 
directing tliat the nanie of Vigilius should be struck out of the 
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diptjTts on account of his tergiversation and because he refused 
to attend the Council. Thh wa^ done. 

The decrees of the FiJtli Ecumeme-al Coimcil, which condemned 
a PopCt aa Theodore of ^lop^ue^ia and works of Theodoret 

and Ibaa, were accepted without opposition. In the west they 
led to the banishment of some bishops,* and Pelagius, who had 
signed the document of the Fopc^ wm iniprii^oned. 

Vigilius found hinu>elf alone, and once more he revoked his 
latest decision, in yielding to t he Emperor’s wishes, he may have 
been moved bj the fact that Karscs had just completetl the 
subjugation of the Ostiogoths and tlial bis own place waa at 
Bomcn “ Ha chose among the different opinions which he had 
successively defended that which appeared moat favourable to 
his pcrsoniiJ interests and undonbtcdly to those of his flock long 
deprived of its shepherd/^ ^ At the end of six months he ad¬ 
dressed to the Patriarch Butychjiiij a letter signifying hia accept¬ 
ance of the dectees ol the Council (December S* a.d. 553)® and 
then prepared a formal judgment in which he refuted the ail¬ 
ments alleged against tJie condemnations of the Three Chapters 
(Fcbnmry 26, A.n. 554).'* The Emperor showed his satisfaction 
by conferring benefits on the Homan see,® and in the following 
yfMLT the Pope set out for Italy. But he never aaw^ Home again, 
lie dicil at Syracuse (Jime 7, A.n. 555), and his body was conveyed 
to Home and buried in the Church of St. Silvester on the 11a 
Salaria. 

Pelagim had refused to follow Vigilius in his last recantation^ 
and had written pampidets against the CounciL But ho was 
soon to do even as Vigilius, when the Emperorp who valued his 
qualities, told him that ho might succeed to the pontifical throne 
if ho w ould accept the Council. He revised his opinions with 
little delay and was chosen and eonseemted bishop of Rome.^ 
On this occasion, Justinian assumed the right, which had been 
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excicLud by the Oatrogothic kings, of confirming elections to the 

Rumna sec,^ . 

The Filth Eciuuenicsl Council failed utterly in its mam object 
of bringing about unity in the east, and it caused a echlsm in 
the west. Milan and Aquilcia would know nothing of its decrees, 
and though political events, when the Lombards invaded Italy, 
forced Milan to resume communion with Rome, the see of Aquileia 
maintauicd its accession for more than a hundred and forty years. 

It is piBsible that under the stress of perseention thff Mono- 
physitic faith might have expired, bad it not been for the in¬ 
defatigable labours of one devoted zealot, who not o^y kept the 
heresy alive, hnt founded a permanent Monophysitic Church. 
This was .Tacob Baradacus, who was ordained bishop of l^ssa 
(about 511) by the Monophysitic bishops who were hiding at 
Constadtiuoplc under the protection of Theodora. Endowed with 
an exceptionally strong physical constitution, he spent the 
of his life in wandering through the provinces of the East, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, disguised as a beggar, and he 
derived the name Baradacus* from his drew, which woa. made 
of the saddle-cloths of asses stitched together. His disguise 
was so eSectivc, and his fellow-heretics were so faithful, that all 
the eSorte of the Irajicrial autliorities to arrest him were vain, 
and he lived till A.n. 578. llis work was not only to confirm 
the Monophysites in their faith and maintain their drooping spirit, 
but also to ordain bishopa and clergy and provide them with a 
secret organisation. His name has been perpetuated in that of 
the Jacobite Church which he founded. 

§ 8. General Stgntficance o/ jMe(mJo»V Pdieg 

The Fifth Ecumeuical Council differed from the four which 
preceded it in that, while they pronounced on issues which 
divided Christendom and which called for an authoritativo 
decision of the Church, the Fifth dealt with a question which 
had been ortiffcially created. Constantme, Theodosius the Groat, 
bis grandson, and Matcian had convoked ecclesiastical assemblies 

1 Cp. Libtr Divmm Horn. P«ni.. JwobuatbB^/e byJoihfiol Epboaiu, 
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t* settle successive controversies wkicli bad arisen in the natural 
connse of theological speculation and wtich threatened to break 
up the Chojch into sects ; the purpose of the Council which 
Justinian siimmoned was to confirm a theological decision of hb 
own which was incidental indeed to a ^ital controYcrsy, but only 
incidental. Jlis object was to repair the failure of Chalcedon 
and to smooth the way to reunion with the Monophysites and 
it may be said that the Three Chaptcni w'cre entirely in the spirit 
of tlie Orthodox theological school of his time.^ But the qu^tjon 
was provoked by himself; it was not one oa which the decree 
of a General Council was imperatively Tequired* 

The uiiportancc of this episode of ecclesiastical history lies in 
the claim which Justinian anccessfuEy made to the theological 
guidance of the Chinch, a ckim which went far beyond the rights 
of control exercised by previous emperors. Zeno had indeed 
taken a step in this direction by his Ilenotikon, but the purpose 
of the Henotikon was to suppress controversy, not to dictate 
doctrine. Jiistimnn asserted the principle that doctrinal decisiona 
could bo mode by Imperial edicts. An edict imposed upon the 
Church the orthodoxy of the Theopaschite formula ; an edict 
condemned opinions of Origen; and, though the behnviouT of 
Pope \igilius forced the Emperor to summon a Council, the 
Council did no more than confirm the two edicts which he had 
issued on the Three Chapter?^ Jnstinian ficoms to have regarded 
jt iia merely a matter of j>olicy and expediency whether theoiogical 
q ueat ions should be settled by ecclesiastical synods or by Imperial 
legislation. Eastern ecclesiastics acquiesced in the claims of the 
Emperor when they adhered to the first edict on the Three 
Chapters^ even though they made their adhesiou coDditional on 
the attitude of Eome ; and at the aynod of a.d. 5315, while the 
assembled bishops said ^Ve both follow and obey the a|x^tolic 
throne, it was also laid down by the Patriarch that nothing 
should be done in the Church contrary to I be will of the Emperor.- 
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ThLa CtMsaro'papisnit it has been called^ or Eraatiimisni^ to 
use the word by whiuk the aame prineipk baa been known in 
modem history, was the bgic 4 il result of the position of the 
Churth as a State inatitutUin* 

The Three Chapters was not the last theological enterprise of 
Justinian^ lu the last years of his life ho adopted the dogma 
of aphthariodocetism, which had been propagatedp as we have 
seen,^ by Julian of llalicamiissiia^ and had sown strife amoiig 
the Monophjsltes of Egypt. This change of opinion is generally 
considered an aberration due to senility ; but when we find a 
learned modem theologian asserting that the aphtbartodocetic 
dogma is a logieai development of the Greek doctrine of salva¬ 
tion,^ we may hesitate to take Justinian's conversion to it as a 
sign that his intellectual power had been enfeebled by old age. 
The Imperial edict in which he dictated the dogma haa not been 
preserv^. The Patriarch Eutyebiua firmly refused to accept it^ 
and the Em|>erorp not forgetting hia success In breaking the will 
of VigiliuB, caused him to be arrested (Janunzy ' 22 ^ A^t>. 56 o). 
He waa fiiat sent to the Island of the Prince and then banished 
to a monastery at Aniaaea.^ The other Patriarcha were unani¬ 
mous in rejecting the Imperial dogtna^ Annstasiiis of Antioch 
and Lis bishops addr^^tcd to the Emperor a reasoned protest 
against the edict* Their bold remonstmneea enraged Justinian, 
and he was preparing to deal wnth them^ as he had dealt with 
Eutychius, when his death relieved the Church from the prospect 
of a new peraecution.'* 
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THK li^EOlSLATlVE WORK S>F JUSTISIAN 

g 1, of Law 

.luSTiKJA^f m the aniy Emperor after ConstAritiiie, or at least 
after Julian the apostate, whose Bamc ia familiar hs many who 
have never read a line about the history of the Infer Empire^ 
He owes this fame to the great legal works which are a^oeiut«3 
with his name \ and it may be suspected that some of thoae who 
have heard of the Digest and Institutions of Justinian think of 
him as a jurist and are hardly aware that ho was an Emperor, 
Justinian's legEiI achievements were twofold. By new legisla¬ 
tion he brought to completion, in several important domains of 
civil law, the tendencies towards simplicity and equity which 
had been steadily developing for many centuries. This alone 
woidd have made his name remembered in the history of European 
law. But his chief work did not consist in legifllative improve¬ 
ments. It consisted in reducing to order and arranging in 
manageable form the enormous and unwieldy body of Roman 
law as it existed J 

Roman law, at this time, was of two kinds, which we may 
distinguish aa statuto law and piriapnideace - the statute law 
consisting of the Imperial constitution, and the jurisprudence of 
the works of the authoritative juri&ta who had written in the 
second and third centuries. Codification of the statute law was 
not a novelty. There had already been three Codea, the last of 
which^ as we saw, was issued under the auspicea of Theodosius IL 
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and his western coUeagiie in a.d. 4^8. But a new collectiop^ 
more compendious uod up-to-date, was a pressing need. The 
book of Theodoaiua was bultyj and waa not always at hand to 
consult Ui tlie courts. Many of the enactments contained in it 
Were wholly oheoletc or had suSored modification, and in the 
seventy years w'hich had elapsed since its appeamnee^ a large* 
number of new lawts had been made. 

It seems almost certain that Justinian had conceived the idea 
of compiling a new Coda before he ascended the throne, for not 
many months aftex his aoceasion to power lie Issued a constitu¬ 
tion addressed to the Senate^ in which he annoimced the plan 
of a new collection of laws, edited up to datej with contradictions 
Carefully eliniirmtedj obsolete constitutions expunged, superfluous 
preambles or explanations omittedji words altered, eliminatedi, or 
added for the Eiake of cleamees i and appointed a commission of 
ten expert jurists to execute the work.^ Of these ton^ the pagan 
Tribonian, afterwards Quaestor, the Emperor's right hand in his 
great legal enterprise, and perhaps partly their imipirer, and 
Theophilus, professor of law- at Constantbople, were the most 
distinguished^ 

Tlie commiaiiiQn must have worked hard, for the Code waa 
completed and published in little more tlian a year. The Imperial 
cojastjtution which introduced it to the irorld and made it 
authoritative was dated on April 7, a.d. S29 * But the Code 
which then appeared, and was arraugod in ten Books, has not 
come down to us, Five and a half years later, an amended, 
edition waa issued,^ arranged in tivelve Books and including the 
new constitutiona of tho intervening period. It ia this edition 
which we passes^, and It contama 4052 laws. 

In the nieuntinie a more origioal and far more dilHcult work 
had been planned and completed. This waa to reduce to order 
and consistency, and to present in a conveuient form, the admirable 
body of jurisprudence w^hicb had been built up in tlic second and 
third centuries, the closaicnl period of Koiruan law. The great 
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lawyers of that age^ who w'ata licoased to give opuuona and 
whose “ answers carried the weight of Imperial aothorityp 
explained and developed the nilea of law^ which had been finally 
embodied in the Perpetual JMict of Hadrian* Their opinions 
(rcifjooiK^a jjrufferiiiurti) were scattered in loany treatiacHp and they 
often differed. On many points antagonists might produce two 
opjiositc opinions, and on almost any the judge might be per¬ 
plexed by inconsistent citations* The writings of five jurists 
soon came to obtain a predominant inducnccr These were Oaiiis, 
Papinianj Ulpian, Faidiis, and Modestinus. The Emperor Con- 
stantine sought to diminish the practical inconvenience cammed 
through the disagreements of these lawyers by exalting the 
authority of Pa piniaii above Paulns and Ulpian. Valcntinian 1II. 
and Theodosius II. passed an important measure^ known as the 
Law^ of Citations, ordaining that the majority of opinions should 
detcnninc the decision of the judge, and that, if they were ajuatly 
divided, the ruling of Papinian should prevaild 

But the treatises of the recognised experts were so voluminous 
that in practice it wns very dilficnit to administer good law. At 
most courts there was probably neither the neceasary library nor 
the necessary learning available. It wm a cmng need, in the 
interests of justice, to make the opinlDne of the jurists easily 
accessible, and the idea waa conceived and earried nut by 
Juatinian of meeting this want by enucleating the old juris¬ 
prudence.'* 

But one thing had to be done first. The fjaw of Citationa 
imposed upon each judge the task of examinizig and correcting 
the opirdons of the authorities when they disagreed* Flainlv it 
would bo much more convenieut and satisfactory to have all 
iniportant Cases of disagreement settled nqee for aU, so that the 
judge should have one clear ruling to guide him. Accordiiigly 
Justinian''B lawyers drew up Fifty Decisions, which settled priu- 
cipal poiuts of dispute. 

This cleared the way for compiling an authoritative and con- 
aistent body of Juriapnidence. In the last month of AhD* 530, 
Justinian authorised a commission of sixteen lawyera, under the 
presidency of Tribonian, to set about the work.® They were to 
eliminate all contradictions nod omit aU repetitions, and when 
they had thus prepared the vuat material they were 1x> arrange 

* 1 - 13 . » ajF. L 17. 1 , 
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it ID one fair work, its it wre a holy tetaple of JijHtico, cootauiing 
in fifty Books the law of 1300 years. Trihoninn seems to have 
adopted the practical expedient of dividing the crommiasion into 
three comniittceSj each of which digested and prepared a portion 
of the mfiterinl,* Immense as the task was, it was completed 
in less than three years, and was puhlishcd in December, a,d, 5SS.* 
The work was known as the Digest or the Pandects.® 

The Code and the Digest were each promulgated as an 
Imperial statute. They were to comprehend the whole body 
of valid law+ except such linpeiial constiintjons as might 
subsequently be issued. All the books of the jurists were 
herewith rendered obsolete, as well aa the Twelve Tables and the 
older Codea. 

During the compilation of the Digest, Tribonian and hia two 
most learned coadjutors, Theophilna, professor at C-oiistaiitiiioplej 
and Dorotheus, professor at Berytns, prepared and published an 
ofHcial hondlxiok of civil law for the use of studeuta, the famous 
This manual reproduces tlie Commentaries of Gaiiis^ 
the great jurist of the second century, but brings that work up 
to date by numerous changes* omissions, and additions. Like 
the Code and Dig^t, it is published with all the authority of a 
statute.^ 

With the publication of the Institutions and the Digest, the 
Emperor announced a reform of legal studies. The education 
of a student m the legal schools extended over five years. 
Justinian prescribed a rearrangement of the course*® which was 
HOW" to be confined to his owti law books, and he abolished all 
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the law schof>Is of the Empire except tliosa of Constantinople 
and Berrtias. This wafj iniended to secure tint the teaching 
should he in the hands of entirely competent persons.^ 

The Code, Digest, and Institutions form the principal parts 
of the Corpus Juris Ciidlis, on which the law of most European 
countries is based, and which has influenced English law, although 
it was never accepted in England ^ The fourth part of the Corpsia 
consists of the later laws of Justinian, published after the second 
edition of the Crode, acid known as the N^ovek It is perhaps 
surprising that the Emperor did not^ m the course of the last 
thirty years of his reign, issue another edition of the Code* in¬ 
cluding the new constitutions. He promised to publifili a tolleO' 
tion of his Novels, but he never did so; ® and it was left to private 
jurists to coUcct them after his death ® Thus the fourth part of 
the Corpus has not the same official character as the other three. 
The Novels testily to the growing disuse of Latin as the oflieial 
language. Previous Emperors^ even Theodoaiua If .* had occasion' 
aUy issued constitutions in Greek ; but in the reign of Justinian, 
Greek became the role and Latin the exception. Nearly all the 
Novela {except tlioae intended for publication in Africa and Italy) 
were drawn up in Greek.* 

Many of the laws of Juatinian are concerned with administra¬ 
tive reforms, which have claimed our attention in other places. 
Here w-e may consider how civil jnrisprutience and eriminal law 
developed under liia predecessors and were completed or modified 
by him. 
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§ 2. Civil Late 

T1i 6 civil IcgifiJatioD of Jiistuiifln forma in oifiny neapccte the 
le^cul term of the flevelopmcnt of l^oman law. The old law of 
the Twelve Tables had undergone profound modificationB, first 
by the iudgtnenta of the Pruetare under the influence of the Inti 
gentium, and then by Imperial statutes. We may say that this 
development was marked by two general featurea. The law was 
simplified on form, imd it wna humanised in substance. Both 
these processes were mainly a conaetiuciice of the Insperial cjt- 
iwnslon of Home. The acquisition of straiige territories, the 
subjection of foreign peoples, had led to the formation of a 
second system of jurisprudence, the praetorian kw ; and this, 
which had the merit of greater elasticity, reacted upon the native 
civil law of Rome and eventually wrought considerable changes 
in it, both by initiguting some of its harsher features and by 
superseding some of its cumbrous forms. At later stages the 
process of simplification progressed, first by Caracalk’s grant of 
Roman citizenship to all the free sobjecta of the Empire (in 
A.D. 212), and secondly, at a later time, by the disappearance 
of the distinction between Roman and provincial soil, whereby 
it became possible to simplify the law of real property. The 
gradual changes in the spirit nf Roman law responded generallv 
to changes in public opinion, and the chief agency in ed.ucatmg 
Roman opinion aud humanising the Boman attitude to life was 
undoubtedly Greek thought. The spirit of the De oJF«Vs of 
Cicero illustrates how far Roman educated opinion had travelled 
during the last two centuriea of the Republic. 

Tbe extension of Roman citizenship to all freemen to the 
Empire did away with the ita LatU and the legal dietiuctiona 
appertaining to it. But between the slaves and the citizens 
there still remained some intermediate classes;, who were less 
than citizeus aud more than slaves. There were the fjatini 
Tuniam, skvea who had been manumitted, but through some 
flaw in the proecas had not become citizens in the full sense, 
having neither the right to hold public office nor to marry a 
free person, and being unable to make a will or to inherit under 
a mil. There were the dediticii, slaves who had undergone 
punishment for crime and were afterwards manumitted, but 
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who, in conBequcnce of their old offences, did not ctnjoy the Ml 
rights of ft citisscn ond could not live within a hundred niiles of 
Rome, And there were persons mancipii cati^; children 
whom their ffttfiers had auirendered into slaveryj in consequence 
uf some tmademcaiLOur which they hod committed, and who^ie 
status differed from that of true slaves in that, if they were 
inanumittedt they became not freedmen but freemen 
These three classes had little importance in the time of Justinian, 
but he finally did away with them, and thus conaiimoiate<l the 
simplification of personal status. There were now, in the eyes 
of the law, only two claaaca^ citizens and slavea^ Among citizens 
mdee<l the chiss of freedmea was atill distinguished, but only by the 
obligations wiiich a fieedmaa owed to hia patron, not bvany civil 
disabilitif^. Formerly he could not be n senator or a magbrtmte, 
unless the restrictiona were removed by Imperial favour/ nor 
could he marry a lady of senatorial family. Justmian ftbolishcfl 
these dbabilitiea. 

In regard to slavery itself, the legislation of Justinian was 
also progteasive. He repealed the Lex Fufia Canima {A,n* 8), 
which limited the number of slaves a master might nianuniit, 
and he abolished the restrictions w hich the Lex Aelia Scntia had 
imposed on the liberation of slaves imder thirty ycaia of age. 
The Holcmn forms of rnanumission * ceased to bo necessary ; any 
aigniheation of the intention to manumit w^aa legallv validp 

The poiria one of the fundaniental principles which 

underlay the fabric of Roman law^ and nothing better illustrates 
the influence which the gradual hiitnanising of public opinion 
exercifsed on legislation than the limitations which were success¬ 
ively placed upon the authority of the paterfamilias over the 
pers4jcis and property of those wlio were under hia One 

of the last severities to disappear was the right of a father to 
surrender his children as slavea to any otic whom they had 
wronged, n right of which he might be tempted to avail him¬ 
self if he were unable or unwUHng to pay compensation. 
This practice {mxtac. dtvftlw) had practically disappeared before 
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the Bixth centwiy, but was still legally re^cognised. Justinian 
abolished it fdrmAlly, and Ida obseri'ations on Ibe subject lUos- 
trate the tendency of Roman legislation,* " According to the 
just opinion of modern society^ barshucaa of this kind 

inuai. be rejected, and this practice has fallen utterly dLaiisc, 
"Wlio will consent to give his son, far leas his daughter, into uoxal 
servitude ? For a father will sufler, through his son, far mora 
than the son himself, and in the of a daughter such a thing 
is barred BtiU more hy consideration for her chastity*” 

By the haTshness of rarly law, all property acquired by pei^ns 
in belonged to the father. This was modified by sue- 

ceiisive provisions under the Empire, and, before Justinian ^ the 
father was entitled to the usufruct of the property which bis son 
had independently acquired. If he emancipated his son, he 
retained one third os absolute oimer, Juatinian changed this 
law to the advantage of the children* He gave the father a life 
interest in iiaU the son’s property i but when the father died, 
it reverted to the son.^ 

Justinian also simplified the process of emancipation* The 
ancient elaborate method of emancipating persona in by 

fictitious aales waa Htill in uac* The Emperor jlnastasius intro¬ 
duced, as an alternative method, emancipation by Imperial re- 
Rcriptj but this did not make the process easier, though it. was 
highly convenient when the person to be emancipated was not 
residing in the flame place as the paterfamilias* Justinian 
** esqjloded ” the old fictitious process ® and enacted that a 
simple declaration of both parties in the presence of a magistrate 
or judge should be legally valid. 

The hifltocy of marriage shows the same tendency to simplifica- 
rioD* In early timea a legal marriage between Roman citizens 
could be contracted in one of three wava: by a religious ceremony, 
which was confined to patricians {^onfamatut] \ by n process oi 
fictitious sale (ooenajrfio); and by cohabitation tor a year (lisus). 
lu each of these ways, the wife came under the power (mauus) 
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of her husbaod ; this powcrp in fact^ vvaa tho fundatnantiLl 
feature in tho legal conception of marriage. To\Fnrds the end 
of the second ecntnry A.o.j these old forms of contracting civil 
mairiage had foUea into disuse.^ In other words, manm was 
obsolete. The Koimns had adopted the for# 

genlium, which had fonnerly been nsed by tho«3 who did not 
IMjsssBSii the right of marriage mtb Roman citizens (iW conn whii)> 
This union did not produce nor did it originally give the 

father poicstm over Ids children. It was quite informal; conjsent 
only was required. But as it came into use among Roman 
citizens, it was allDWed to carry with it the paltia 
Divorce by coiLsent was tbe logical result of marriage by consent 
and the diauao of mamw, So long as nmnm had constituted the 
legal relation^ the husband hatl to emancipate his wife in order 
to elieet a divorce. 

Blit the disuse of mamts^ which had placed the wife in the 
position of a daughter, did not make her legally independent 
[.'ufi inm). She remained either under patria p&testas or under 
guardianship (tyfefo). The old theory was that a woman was 
not a person capable of legal action^ and that if she were under 
neither pot^stas nor mantia she must be Icgaltv represented by a 
guardian. Exceptions were made to this rule even in the time 
of Augustus ; 3 and the result of the growing belief that women 
wens capable of acting for themaelvcs was that by the fourth 
century perpetual guardianship of females had disappeared. 

If we turn from the law of persons to the law of property^ wo 
notice similar tendencies. When the dtstinetion between Italian 
and provincial soil disappoared,^ tho dtstinotioD also fell awav 
between the full qniriiarif ownership, which applied only to Ttalian 
land^ and the ownership granted to the actual pro¬ 

prietors of provincial land, of which the supreme owner was the 
Roman people. The curious classification of property, AvWch 
had played a great part in the old law, as m mantipi (real 
property in Italy, alaveSj the chief donif^tic animals) ® and res 
iicc waa abandoned and abolished j and the conveyance 
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ot property waa simplified by tbe disappearance of the ancient 
and cumbrous civil methods {maneipaiia and in iurc ce^ui^) which 
were superseded by the natural process of simple delivery 
Full ownership could now be acquired by delivery. 

It could also l>e acquired by long possession or uswMpw. Tina 
uietbud of acquisition had formerly been inapplicable to provincial 
land (because the thmimum belonged to the Roioau people)* 
and the praetors had Lotroduced an equivalent institution 
femporis which wa^ extended to all lands of pro* 

perty. Justinian aimpUfied the law by applying the second 
method to land which could be acqtiired by prescription after 
ten or (in boiuc casea) twenty years* and the first method to 
moveables, possession of wtuch for tliree years produced fuU 
ownership.^ 

The governing conception in the Boman jimsprndcnce which 
Concerned the family was tbe relationship kno^m as 
This untranslatable term is defin-ed by Roman Inwyera as kinship 
{cofftuUw) through male^; but perhaps it^ scope is morn clearly 
explained by saying that agnates were those who were under the 
fratfia j^eslas of the same person^ or would have been so, if 
he were alive.^ 

The most important sphere in which agnation operated w£l& 
the law of iuheritanoei VSTien a man died vrithout makiug a 
will, his heirs at law' were in the first instance those perrons 
(childrcD^ grandchildren^ etc.) who were in his polesla^ and 
w hom hia denth automatically rendered independent (stti lunV). 
These were called sui herede^ and did not include sons whom he 
bad emancipated before bis death or married daughters. If there 
were no mi f^rrtles the inheritance passed to the nearest agnates; 
and if these failed to the The two moat serious ddecta in 

this system were the exclusion of sons and daughters who had 
piLssed out of the of the deceased before his death* and 

the disqualification of cognates who w^ere not also agnates. Tbe 
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Pnii.'itorti ilc^Hiftcdl csi>ectients ia Deniedy these hanlsliipis and to 
ijatnoduce new rules of suece&iion which ftivoiarcd oogiiation at 
the e:cpen.sc of agnation ; but it was Pfcserved for Justiniaa 
finally to lay down a scheme of intestate auccessiun^ which pre¬ 
vails in most European countries to-day.* 

By this reform the first heirs to an estate are the cognate 
descendants ol the deceasccl, that ia, his sous and daughtel^|^ 
their children, grandehildreiij etc. The children inherit in equal 
shares ; grandchildren only come in if their parent la dead, and 
disdde his or her share. One trace, indeed, of the agnate system 
leinainB; adopted children count as naturah 

If there are no descendantvS, the full brothers and sisters of 
the deceased, or the next nearest cognates, inherit, and dead’ 
brothers and sisters are repjfeacnted by their issue, in the same 
Way as in the former case. Failing heirs of this group, half- 
brothers and half-Esistcis have the next claim * after tliis, other 
collaterals.® 

In thb legtslatiDO, there b no recognition of the claim of a wife 
or of a husband. The theory Avas that the wife was adequately 
providwl for fay her dow'iry ; but Justinian enacted that a po^^r 
w idow Bhould inherit a quarter of her hiisband^s. estate. 

Nor was the law of inheritance under vilh left unaltered. 
Hitherto if a testator failed to make any pixkvision for his near 
kin, the aggrieved relatives had to seek a remedy by a piocesa 
known as " complamt against an undutiful will/"® JuHtiniaii 
obliged a testator to leave his childreji, if they were four or fewer, 
at least one third; if they were more than four, at least one half 
of his estate; ^ and bound him further to institute as hia heirs 
those descendants who wmuld be his heirs Lu case of an intestaev, 
unless he could specify some cause for disinheriting them which 
would appear reasonable in the eyes of the law.^ 

The jurists of Justinian also introduced a simple and final 
remedy for the hstdslup of the ancient law, by which the heir 
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wa&made r 0 Bj>oii 2 $ibIe for tbe liabiliticB of the deceased even if the)r 
e?cccc!dc<i the value of the eatate ^hich he inherited. He might 
of eourse refuse to accept the LiiheritarkCe, but if he accepted it he 
aBsmiiedt it were, the person of the deceased, and any property 
he otherwise possessed was liable for debts which the estate 
could not meet. Of this law, which may well be considered one 
of the asperities of Itoiiuin antiquiU^ various modificatiotis had 
been devised to meet parLietilar cases^ but they were Inadequate. 
Justininu'a “ benefice of inventory " solved the diihculties. The 
heir was required to make an inventory of the estate and com¬ 
plete it within tw'o montlis of the decease; if he did this, the 
estate nlonc was liable.^ 

The history of the law of divorce may be conBidered separately, 
for the legislation on this aubjeet under the autocracy forms a 
remarkable and unplcasing ejcccption to the general course of the 
logical and reasonable development of Homan jurisprudenee. 
Here ecclesiastical Lnliucnce was active, and the Emperors from 
Constantine to Justinian fluctuated between the w^ishea of the 
Church on one side, and on the other common senae and Homan 
tradition. The result wm a confusion, no less absurd to a 
lawyer's sense of fitness than offensive to the reason of ordinary 
men- Tlie untcjfteinty and vacillation which marked the 
Imperial attempts at compromise was aggravated by the fact 
that the cccIcsiEistica themselves had not yet arrived at a clear 
and definite doctrine, and were guided now, os later, not by any 
eonsidemtions of the earthly welfare of mankind, but by incon¬ 
sistent texts in the Jiew Testament" which they were at some 
loss to reconcile, 

Homan law^ recognised two ways in which a marriage could be 
dissolved—divorce by mutual consent* and the repudiation of one 
s|Kjuse by the othcTr* Divorce by mutual con^nt was always 
regarded as a purely private matter and was never submitted 
to a legal form, and even the Christian Euiperors before Justinian 
did not attempt to violate the spirit of the Homan law of contract 
by imposing any limitations. It w^as ri^rved for Justinian to 
prohibit it, unless the motive was to allow one of the spouses 
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to embrace a life of oscetioism.^ Tliis arbitrary and rigoroua 
iniiovatioTi intolerable to Lb Bubjecta, and after his death 
his siiccesaor was assailed by nuAieroua petitions for its repeal. 
The doniestic misery resulting from incDiupatibility of temper 
was forcibly represented to hmit and he restored the ancient 
freedom aa a concession to the frailty of hiunau nat lire,® 

One-sided divorce had been equally unfettered ■ Augustus 
only required that the partner who decided to dissolve the 
marriage should make a formal dechinition to this e£ect in the 
presence of Bcven cithtens. Constantine introduced a new^ and 
despotic policy. He forbade one-sided divorce entirely except 
for a very few' specified reasozis, A woman waa only permitted 
to divorce her husband, if he was found guilty of murder, poison¬ 
ing, or the violation of tombs. If ahe separated herself from him 
for any other reason^ $he forfeited her dowi’y and aU her property 
to the very bodkin of her hair, and wras condemned to be deported 
to an blund. A man might divorce his wife for adultery, or if 
she w'cre guilty of preparing poisons, or of acting as a procuresa. 
If he repudiated her for any other reason he was declared incap¬ 
able of contracting a second marriage.^ This cruel law was but 
slightly softened by Hoiiorlus,’^ but in the reign of Theodosius TL 
reason and Eoman legality prevailed for a moment. The legal 
advisers of that EmiKjror jnsrsuaded him that in the matter of 
divorce it U horah to depart from the governing principk of 
the ancient law's,” and he abolished all the restrictions and 
‘ penalties which his Christian predecessors hod imposed.^ But 
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tliiii tTiiuupli of n?asoii anil tradition was pFocnriopn and briof. 
Ion years lator^ tlie ssnio Emperor^ undor contrary influonccT did 
not indeed ventnra to re%dve the stringent laws wWch he had 
abolishedj but attempted a compromise between the old Eoman 
practice and the wishes of the Church.^ lie multiplied the legiti- 
tnate groimds for divorce, if a man was. condemned for any 
one of nine or ten serious criines, if he introduced immodest 
women into his home, if he attempted to take the life of his 
consort or chastise her like a slave^ she was justified in repudiating 
him. If she dissolved the marriage on any other gTCmnd^ she 
was forbiddea to remarry for five years.® A woman, guiity of 
similar criinesj might be divorced, or if she sought her husband^fl 
lifcj or spent a night abroad without- good cause^ or attended 
public spectacles against his command. He might divorce her 
for adulteryp but she could not divorce him. The husband who 
dissolved the marringe for any other than the epedfied reasons, 
was obliged to restore the dowry and the donation. 

Id his early legislation Justinian made no serious change in 
the law of Theodosius, but he added some new grounds for 
divorce^ permitting a marriage to be dissolved if the huabaqd 
proved to be impotent, or if either partner desired to embrace 
an ascetic lifc^® But the Emperor soon repented of the compara¬ 
tive liberality of these euaetTnenta^ and his final law, which deals 
comprehensively with the whole aubjeet, ezdiibita a new^ spirit of 
though it docs not altogether revive the tynmnieal policy 
of Constantine.^ The causes for which a husband may di^lvc * 
the union and retain the dowryj and for which a wife may dis¬ 
solve it and receive the dowry with the douatiou, are reduced 
in number ; ® no release is allowed for a partner guilty of a 
public crime, except in the case of treason. A woman who 
repudiates her husband on other than the legal grounds is to be 
delivered to the bishop and consigned to a monastery. A man, 
in the same case, suffers only in his jiocfcct. He forfeits the 
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tiovrry^ the doufttmn^ and a further jJtitu equal to nn^-thifd of 
the douatiuD. But thia dhsparity of treatuieut was afterwards 
altered, aud the husband was also liable to mcarcetatLou in a 

The general tenor of these euactmenta of Justinian, though 
they were temporarily set aaide in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
remained in force throughout the bter period of the Empire, and 
the ecclesiastics never succeeded in bringing the civil Into har¬ 
mony with the canonical law which pmnounced marriage in¬ 
dissoluble, and pemdiaed a divorced peraon who noarried again as 
guilty of adultery^ 

This was pcrliaps the only department in which the Church 
exercised an Influence on the civil law. It did not aim at nor 
desire any change ia the laws concerning slaves, for slaveiy was 
an institution which it accepted and approved*^ In practiccj of 
course, it cncouuaged mitigation of the slavc^^ lot, but there it 
waa merely in accord with general public opiniom Enlightened 
pagans had been just as emphatic in their pleas for humanity 
to slaves as enlightened Christians,^ and for the growling improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of slavery since the days of Cicero^ the 
Stoics are perhaps more raponaible than any other teacherB. 
In this counerioD it may be added, though it does not concern 
the civil laiiv, that the Church happily failed to force upon the 
State its unpractical policy of prohibiting the lending of money 
at interest,^ Ip the sphere of criminal kw, as wc shall notv sec, 
it intervened effectively. 


I 3. Cmairtaf £ntc 


The criminal law of the Empire, which was cluefly based on 
the legislariun of Sulla, PomiJcyj and Auguiitus, had been little 
altered or developed under the Principate; ^ and the Cornelian 
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on murder and forgery, tlie Fumpelan law on parricide^ tbe 
Julbn laws on treason, adultery^ violeuce^ and peculation, were 
iitill tbe foundation of the law which was jji force m the reign of 
JustinmD^ Such minor chaDgcs as had been made before the 
reign of Constantine were generally in the direction of increased 
Beverity. This toudency became more pronounced under tbe 
Christian Emperors. Two fundamental changes were introduced 
by these rulers by the addition of two new items to the list of 
crimee, seduction and heresy i but in thost domains of 
crime which we should consider the gravest there were no 
important alterations.^ 

Ordmary umider,® for insteLtioe, was punished by banishtnent * 
under Justinian as under Augustus, and in tbe penalties for 
treason» amon, sorceryi forgery and kindred ofIenccs> theft and 
robbery in their various fomiB^ vuoicncei false: witness, there was 
little change. In contrast with this ooneervatiam, a new spirit 
animated Constantine and hia Kucceasora in their legisbtion on 
sexual odences, and the inhuman rigour of tbe laws by which 
they attempted to suppress sexual immorality amazes a modem 
reader of the Ctsdea of Theodo^inB and Jmdimaii^ Adultery^ 
which in civilised countrieB to-day ia regarded aa a private 
wrong for which satisfaction must be obtained in the courts^ 
had been elevated by Augustus to the rank of a public offencon 
and the injured husband w'ho kt the adulterer go free or coni- 
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jJOUDdcd with hiiii for tlie injury^ liable to tJie same penalty 
iLH if Ii€ had himself conmiitted the crime. Tlic penalty consbled 
in the deportation of tho guilty partncT? to sseparate islands. 
AiiguBtus assuredly did not err on the side of leniency, but his 
severity did not aatiiily Cunatantioe^ w'ho made death the penalty 
of adultery.^ Perbapa this law" was seldom ejiforced; - and 
Justinian relaxed it by condemning the guilty female to be 
immured in a imnoeTy*® The crime of iuecst, or marriage of 
persons wathiD furhiddeD degrees, w'aa usually punished by de* 
portation i tlie Christian Emperors sought both to aggravate the 
penalty and to extend the prohibitions. Constantine imposed 
the penalty of death on inarriago with a niece,* and forbade 
unions with a deceased wife's fiiater or a deceajsed hiisband^s 


brother.* The savage legislator Theodosius T. prohibited the 
marriage of first coneins, and decreed for those who w ere guilty 
of this or any of the other forbidden aUianceSp the penalty of 
being burned alive and the confiscation of their propertyThere 
wre limits to the patience of the Roman public under the 
autocTacy* Theodosius wars not long in his grave before his 
BOn Arcadlus cancelled these atrocious penal tieSp^ and some years 
later the same Emi>eror rescinded the prohibition of the marriage 


of cousins.® 


The abduction of a female for immoml purposes^ if not accom¬ 
panied by violence, w pug, under tho Priucipate, regarded as a 
private injury" which entitled the father or husband to bring an 
action. Coiistantme made the abduction of women a public 
crime of the most heinous kind,® to be punished by death in a 
jjainful form. The woman, if she consented, wna liable to the 
ijame penalty as her seducer; if she attempted to resist, the 
lenient lawgiver only disqualified her from inheriting^ If the 
nurse who w^as in charge of a girl were proved to have encouraged 
her to yield to a seducer, molten lead was to be poured into 
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lipf month and tlinoat, to close the aperture through which the 
wicked auggestioDij had eniaaated. Pureuta who coimived at 
abduetioD were pumslied by depoitatioti. This astonishiDg law, 
with slight mitigatioD/ remained in force^ and was extended to 
the seduction of women who ]iad taken vows of chastity^ 
Justinian made a new law on the subjeetj but the essential pro- 
visiona were the saiue.- 

Unnatuml vice was pursued by the Cliristian tuonaicha with 
tlic utmost severity, Constnntiiis Ldi|H)scd the death penalty 
on both culprits^ and Theodosius the Great condemned persons 
guilty of this enormity to death by fire.® Justiniaut inspired by 
the example of the chastisement which befell “those who 
formerly hved in Sodomand firmly belie^dng that such Crimea 
Were the immediate causes of fatninim^^ plagues, and carthquakeSj 
was particukrly active and cruel in deahng with this vice. In 
his laws,* he contented himseU wdth imposing the penalty of 
death, but in practice be did not scruple to resort to extniordinaiy 
ptmishiuents. It is recorded that senatom and bishops who ^ 
were found guilty were shameFiilly mutilated, or exquisitely 
tortured, and paraded through the streets of the cfipital before 
their execution.® 

The disproportion and cmelty of the piinisbrnentSi which 
mark the legislation of the autocracy in regard to sexual crimes, 
and are eminently unworthy of the legal reason of Eome, were 
due to occlegiastical influence and the prevalence of extravagant 
ascetic ideab. That these bloodthirsty law^i^ were in accord with 
ecclesijisticul opinion is shown by the code which a Christian 
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TKiiaaiomtiy, untrsiTiirndlcd hy Rnmiiii law, is re[M>Pt45d to have 
impoHed Oil the iinfortiinat« inhabitants of Southern Apnbia^ 

We Ekaw how m the reign of JuatLn, ChTLstiiinity was estnbibbed 
in the Idngdoiu of the Himyntites by the efforts of the ChrLstiao 
king of Ethiopia. When Abram was set ufjon the thione, 
Gregentiufl was sent from Alexandria to be the bishop of Safar* 
the chief ^:Lty 6l the Ilimyaritea,* The laws which Gregentius 
drew up in the name of Abmm are preserved. Doubts of their 
authenticity have been entertained; but even if they were 
never iRsiicd or enforced, they iltustiate the kind of legislation 
at which the ecclesiastical spirit, uneheeked, would have aimed. 
It ia characteristic that sexual offences dccapy a wholly dis¬ 
proportionate part of the code, Fomication was punished by 
a hundred atripsa, the amputatioo of the left ear. and confiscation 
of property. If the crime was coiiunittdl with a woman who 
was in the polmtas of a man, her left breast was cat off and 
the male sinner was emasculated. SLoinar but rather severer 
penalties were inflicted on adulterers. Procurers w^ere liable to 
amputation of the tongue. Public sLngere, harp-players, actors, 
dancers, were suppressed, and any one found practising these 
acts wart punished by whipping and a yearis hard labour. To 
bo burnefl alive was the fate of a sorcerer. Severe penaitics 
were imposed for failing to mfotui the public authorities of a 
ueigbbourifl misconduct. On the gmuud of St. Paurs dictum 
that the man b the head of the woman^ cruel punishuicnts were 
meted out to w'omea who ventured to deride men.- 

Perhaps the greatest blot in Roman ctiminal law under the 
Empire, judged by modem ideas, was the dbtinction which it 
drew, in the apportionment of penalties, between diHerent 
classes of freeincn. There was one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor. A distinction between the honourable or respect¬ 
able, and the humble or plebeian classes was legalised,^ and 
different treatment w as meted out in punishing criminals accord¬ 
ing to the class to which they belonged. The privileged group 
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bduilf^ persons of senatorial and equestrian births soIdim» 
voteranSj decurions and the child ren of deeurions ; and on such 
persons milder penalties were inflicted than on their fellow- 
citkens of inferior status, Th^j were^ id general, exempt from 
the degrading and painful punishmetits which were originally 
tefler\''cd fur alavcst If a niau of the higher status, for instance^ 
issued a forged dDCument, he was deported, while the same crime 
comniitted by a poor man was punished bj servitude in the 
mines,* The general principle, indeed, of this disparity of 
treatinent was the extension of servile punishments to the free 
proletariate, and it appears also in the use of torture for the 
extraction of evidence. Under the Kepublic freemen could not 
be legally tortured, but under the Empire the question was 
applied to men of the lower classes as well as to slaves.* 

The normal mode of inflicting death on freemen was decapita¬ 
tion by the sword. But more painful modes of execution wens 
also prescribed for certain offences.^ Sorcerers, fur instance, 
were burnt alive, and de'^erters to the enemy incurred the same 
penalty, or the gallows. In some cases, as for treason, the 
painful death was inflicted only on people of the lower class ; ^ 
and in aome^ persona of this status were put to death while 
persons of higher rank got off with a sentence of deportation. 
The privileged classes were also exempted from the purtishiuent 
of being destroyed by wild beasts Lu the arena. Sext to death, 
the severest penalty was servitude in tho mines for life, or for 
a limited period. This horrible fate w^as never inflicted on the 
better classes. They were punushccl by deportation to an island^ 
or an oasis in the desert.® 
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MiitibtioE. doeA not kave been reoc^ifs^d as a legal 

penalty undeir tlie Priacipatej but it may sometimes have been 
reaorteti to as an extraordinary measure by the express sentence 
of an Emperor. It first appears in an ettactnient of Codatantine 
ordaining that the tongue of an informer should be tom out 
by the root,^ Leo I. condemned persons who were implicated 
in the murder of Protcrius, patriareb of Alexandria, to e.xciBJon 
of the tongue and deportation In the Hixth century, mutila¬ 
tion bcc-ame more coinmon+ and Justinian recognises amputation 
of the hands as a legal punishment m some of his later enactments. 
Tax-collectors who falsify their accounts and persons who copy ^ 
the writings of ^Iono]ihysites are threateoed with this pain.^ 
And wc have records of the infliction of a like punish meat on 
other criminals.^ Tliis practice seeius to have been prompted 
by the rather childish idea that, if the member which sinned 
suffered, the pimishment wra fitly adjusted to the crime.* 
Amputation of the nose or tonguo was frequently practised, and 
such pennltica afterwards became a leading feature in Byzantine 
criminal ]aw^ and were often inflicted as a mitigation of the 
death penalty. When these punislimenta and that of blinding 
afc pointed to as one of the barbarous and repulsive characters 
of Byzantine civilisation, it should not be forgotten that in the 
seventeenth century it was still the practice in England to lop 
ofl hands and ears. 

It must bo remembered that a considerable latitude ivaa 
allowed to the judges (pmetnTx, prefecta, provincial governors) 
in passing sentence nn culprita.® The penalties prescribed in 
the laws wore rather directiona for their guidance than hard and 
fast sanctions. They were expected to take into account 
circumstances which aggravated the guilt, and still more circum¬ 
stances which extenuated it. For instance, youth, intoxication, 
on ethical motive were coasidcred good reasons for mitigating 
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peDnUiea, and women were generally treated more leniently tlian 
men. 

On the whole, the Roman syatem^ from Aagustua to Jiiotinian, 
of protecting snciety ogaiiiBt evil-dbera and corfecting the 
delinquencies of frail humanity^ can hardly an>UBe much ad¬ 
miration. It was, indeed, more reaaonable and humane than 
the criminal law of England before its reform in the nineteenth 
century. Its barbaric features were due either indirectly to 
the institution of slavery, or to the mfluence of the Church 
in those domains which especially engaged the interest of 
ecclesiastics. Augustus and his successors definitely stemmed 
the current of tendency which in the lost period of the Republic 
protabed entirely to do away with capital punishment, but 
they did not introduce any new reasonable principle into the 
theory or practice of criminal law* Wider estensioa of the 
field of public Crimea, increasing aeverity in the penalties, and 
differential treatment of citlzeoB of the lower classea^ are the 
moQt conspicuous features of the development of criminal justice 
under the Empire, 
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THROvcHoirr tlie fifth ceutuiy there wer* Greek historians 
writing the historj- o( their own times, and, if their writings had 
survived, wc should ptxssoss a fairly full record of events, particu¬ 
larly in the Bast, from the accession of Arcadius to the reign of 
Zeno. And it would have been a conseeutive record, or at 
least there would have been only one or two short gaps. The 
bitter pagan sophist Eunapius of Sardis carried down his history, 
composed in his old age, to a.d. 404,* Olympiodorus, a native 
of Egyptian Thebes, began his book at A.B. 407 and vrent down 
to A.D, 425.8 xhe work of Priscus of Psnion (near Hetaclca 
on the Propontis) probably began about a.I). 431 and ended 
with the death of Leo I. Malchus, of the Syrian Philadelphia, 
continued Priscus. and embraced in his work cither the whole 
or a part of the reign of Zeno.® But all these histories have 
perished. Some of the information they contained passed into 
later writers • for instance, Zosimus, who wrote towards the 
end of the fifth century, derived much of bis material for the 
hitcr portion of his work from Eunapius and Olympiodorus.^ 
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But of the original tPidB we possess only e,t<?erpt3 which in many 
ca^ are mere sur!iniaries+ The ecolesiastical histories written 
by the orthodox laymen, Socrates and Sas^omen^ abotifc the 
middle qf the ceatury* have fared better; we have them intact; 
and fortunately they include notices of secular events rather 
capriciously selected.^ 

The fragments of these lost historians enable us to judge 
that Priscus is a greater loss than any of the rest. The long 
fragment on Attiia and his court, of whicli a translation was 
given in an earlier chapter^ showa that he was a master of narra¬ 
tive, and the general impreaaiou we get is that he was the 
ablest Boman historian between Amminn and Proeopiua, 

Why did all these works disappear ? Some of them survived 
till the ninth and tenth centuries^ hut were doubtless extremely 
rare then^ and no more copies were made from the one or two 
copies that existed. The probability is that they never Lad a 
\ride eireulation, and it is fair to ascribe tlus |>artly to the fact 
that their authors were pagans,^ But there b another reason 
which may partly account for the loss of some of these historians, 
and may also explain the character of the excerpts which have 
come down. In the ninth and following centuries the Greeks 
were interested in the past history of the Illyrian peninsula 
and in the oriental wars with the Persians, which were,fought 
on the same ground as the contemporary wars with the Moslems ; 
they were not Interested in the history of Italy and the West, 
Kow in the fifth century, witli the exception of one or two shurt 
and unimportant episodes of hostility, there was hardly anything 
to tell of the oriental frontier, so that the portions of historiana 
like Priscus and Mulchns that had n lising inter^t for readers 
were those which dealt with the in^'udera and devastators of 
the Balkan provinces. And so we find that the most consider- 
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able fragiiient# of Prisciis, preserved m the eutnmaiies and 
Beleetions that were ipade in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
relate to the doioji^a of the HnnH, and the most considerable 
fragments of Miilclius to the doings of the Ostrogoths* It is, in 
fact, probable that these extracts represent pretty fully the in¬ 
formation on these topics given by both \iTiters. On the other 
band, it is significant that the Gallic and Italian campalguB, 
which Priscua ijuist certainly have desqribcd^ were passed over 
by those who made the selections.^ 

That there is almost as much to tell about thirty years of 
the sixth ccntuiy, as there is about the whole of the fifth, is due 
partly to Justinian's activity as a legislator, but chiefly to the 
pen of Procopills* It was one of the glories of Justinian's age 
to have produced a writer who must be accounted the most 
excellent Greek historian since Polybius. Procopius was a 
native of Caesarea, the metropolis of the First Palestine. He 
vras trained to be a jurist, and wc have seen how he was appointed 
in A.D. 527 coimciilor to Belisarins,® how- he accompanied him 
in liis Persian, African, and Italian campaigns, and how' he was 
in Constantinople when the city was ravaged by the plague^ 
He was not with Belisarius Ln his later campaigns in the Eastj 
and it ia Improbable that he revisited Italy,® 

His writings attest that Procopius had received an excellent 
literaiy education. There is nothing which would lead us to 
suppiiise tiiut he had studied either at AtherLS or at Alexandria, 
and it seems most pmbable that he owed hia attainjiients to the 
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professors of tte university of CTonstantmople, It has indeed 
been helfl tbat he was educated at Gaza,’^ but this theory rests 
ou uo convincing extemai e\'idencc, and the internal evidence 
of his style does not bear out the Hj'pothesis that he ever sat 
at the feet of hie namesake ProcopinB and the other Bophista of 
Guza. We know a good deal about that euphiiistic literary 
school, 

it nmy be conjectured that Procopius formed the design of 
writing a history of the wars, of which BoUsorius was the hero, 
at the time of the expedition against the Vandals, and that lie 
commenced then to keep a written lecoid of events,- He had 
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certainly begun to compose his history intitiediatcly after his 
return from Italy with Bclisarius, lor he static that, rk that 
general’s eoimcilJorj be hud personal knowledge of ulniD^t all 
the events wMcti he is about to relate^ a atatemeDt which ivonld 
not be true of the later campaigns^ lATiile he is studiously 
careful to suppress feeling, he gives the impression, m his 
narrative of the early wars, that he sympathised with Justinian's 
military enterprises, and AUewed with satisfaction the exploits 
of Belisarius. As to Justuiiuu hliiiBeH he is reticent; he umy 
sometimes imply blame; he never awards praise. The sequel dis- 
iilusioned liiin. He was disappointed by the mglorious struggles 
with Chosroes and Totila, and by the tedious troubles in Africa ; 
and bis attitude of critical approbation changed into one of 
bitter hostility towards the govertmient. IDs vision of bis own 
age as a period of unexpected glory for the Etupire faded away^ 
and was replaces! by a nightmare^ in which Justinian's reign 
appeared to him as an era of universal ruin* Seeking to explain 
the defeat of the early prospecU of the reiga^ he found the causes 
in the geucrnl system of govcfuiaent and the pcrsonalitieE of the 
rulers. The defects of the Imperial adininistrationp especially 
in the domain of hnaneCp were indeed so grave, that it w'oidd 
have been easy to fninie a forutidablo indictmciit without 
trunscendiug the truth, or setting down aught in malice j but 
mth Procopius the abuses and injustices which came to his 
notice worked like madnes.^ on his brain, and regarding tlie 
Etuperor as the common enemy of mankind he was readv to 
impute the w^orst of motives to all hbs acts. 

We may divine that the histodan went through a menial 
process of this nature between A.m 544] and 550, but we camiot 
believe that pure coiuL-ern for the public interests is suJKoiont 
to explain the singular and almost grotesque Tnalignity of the 
impeachment of Justinian and all his works, which he drew up 
at the end of the decade. Any WTiter who indulges in such an 
orgy of hatred as that which amazes ns in the Se^et ilMtorf/f 
exposes himself to the fair suspicion that lie haa personal reasons 
for spite. We hardly run much risk of doing an injustice to 
Procopius if we assume that he was a dlsappoluted man. One 
who had occupic<l a i)osition of intimate trust by the side of 
the conqueror of Africa and Italy could not fail to entertain 
hopes of preferment to some administrative poet. But ho was 
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passed over. Tlie ioHuebce of Bclisarius, if it wjw exerted in 
his favour, did not avail, am] from boiug a friendly admirer of 
bis old patron Itc became a iiicicileKs critic. 

In a book which was intended to be published and to cstabbtib 
a literary reputation, Procopius could not venture to say openly 
what was in bis mind. But to an attentive reader of his 
narrative of the later wars there are many indications that he 
disapproved of the Imperial policy and the general conduct of 
affairs. Ills ifisfory of (he 11 irrs was dinded into seven books, 
and the material, on the model of Appian, was arranged geo- 
graphically. Two books on the Persian War brought the story 
down to A.D. 548, two on the Vandalic War embraced events in 
Africa sohsequent to the conquest and reacherl the same date. 
The three hooks of the Gothic "War teniiinated in a.d, 551. It 
was probably the Unal defeat of Totila in a.d. 552 that moved 
the author afterwards to complete his w'ork by adding an eighth 
book, in which, abandoning the gcograpliical arrangement, he 
not only concludes the storj' of the Italian War, but deals with 
military operations on every front from a.d. 548 to 553. 

We shall presently see that in the later parts of this work 
the historian went as far ns prudence permitted iq condemning 
the policy of Justinian. But in a.d. 550 he secretly committed 
to writing a sweeping indictment of the Emperor and the late 
Empress, of their private Uvea and their public actions. It was 
a document which he must hove preserved in his moat* secret- 
hid iog-place, and which he could read only to the most faithful 
and discreet of his friends. It could never see the light tilt 
Justinian was safely dead, and if he were succeeded by a 
nephew or cousm, its pubUcatton even then might be intposaible. 
.4s a matter of fact we may suspect that his heirs withheld it 
from circulation, and that it was not published till a consider^ 
able time had elaped. For it was unknown to the writers of 
the next generation, unless we suiipose that they deliberately 
ignored it.’ 

The introduction to the Secret /iistory * states that its object 
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is to supplement the <3/ the Wars hy nn aeconnt of things 

that happened in all of tlie Empire;^ and to explain certain 
occiirrcneea which in that work had been barely recofdeil, as it 
waa Ldipo&sibk to reveal the intrigues which lay behind them. 
It m hinted that ao long as Theodora wna alive,* it would have 
been dangerous even to eoinmit the truth to writing, for her 
ppies were ubiquitous, and discovery would have meant a miser- 
afale death. Tins reinforces other e^-idence w^lrieh goes to prove 
that ThecMiora was held in much greater fear than Justinian. 

The theais of the Seerd Ilijftorfj- is that in all the acts of his 
public jx>licy Jkistiuiaa was actuated by tw^o motives, rapacity 
and an inhuniQU delight in evil-doing and deatructbin In thb 
pohey he was aided hy Theodora, and if they appeared Lu 
certain mattcTB, ^ueh as religion, to pursue different ends^ this 
wm merely a plot desJgniid to hoodwink the public.^ Pro<H>pius 
gravely asseriii that be himself and “ moat of us " had come to 
the couclusiou tliat the Emperor and Empress W'cre demons 
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ill human fomi| and did not mean this ^is a of speech,^ 
He t^lls a iiiirn1>er of aneicdotca to substantiate the idea. Jus- 
tiniau^s mother bad once said that she conceived of a demon. 
ITc had been seen in the palace at night walking about without 
a head, and a clairvoyant monk had once refused to enter the 
presence chamber because he saw the chief of the demons 
sitting on the throne. Before her mairiage^ Theodora had 
dreamt that she would cohabit with the prince of the devils. 
tfVen Justi n iii n a abstemious diet ia adduced as a proof of his 
non-buman nature. It was a theorj'' which did not sound so 
ludicrous in the age of Procopius as in oure^ and it enabled him 
to enlarge the field of the Emperor’s mischievous wmrk, by 
imputing to his direct agency the natural calamities like earth¬ 
quakes and plagues which afflicted mankind during his reign, 

In claborafing bis indictment Procopius adopted two sophistic 
tricks. One of these %ybs to represent Justinian as responsible 
for mstitutiona and administTative methods w^hich he Lad 
inherited from his picdeceasors. The other was to seire upon 
incidental hardslitpa and abuses arising out of Imperial measures^ 
and to auggest that these were the objects at which the Emperor 
had debberately aimed. The unfairness of the j>articular criti- 
emms can in many cases be proved, and in others reasonably 
suspected. But it may be asked whether the book deserves 
any serious consideration as an historical document, except so 
far as it illustrates the intense dissatisfaction prevailing in some 
circles against the government. The daemonic theory, the 
pornographic story of TLeodont’a early career, the self-defeating 
maliciousness of the whole performance diijcredit the workj and 
have even suggested doubts whetber it could have been written 
at all by the sober and responsible historian of the wnrs.^ The 
authorship, however, h indisputable. No imitator could have 
achieved the Procopian style of the Secret and a com¬ 

parison with the Huloty of the Ifors shows that in that work 
after a+d. 541 the author makes or suggests criticisms which 
are found, in a more expbeit and lurid form, in the libel. 

For in the public History he sonieiimes used the device of 
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putting criticism into th^ niouthfl of forcigoow. One of the 
proiniiicnt points in Secret Hilary la Justinian's love of ionova- 
tiona; he upset eatabliahed ordeip and broke with the traditions of 
the past. The same character is given him in the public Ilistmfj 
by the Gothic ambaasadoru who went to the Persian Coiirt,* 
Tlie motive of the speech which is attributed to the Utlgur 
envoys in A.n. is to censure the policy of giving lar^ grants 
of money to the trans-Uanubian barbsrisnSp which is bitterly 
assailed in the Scerd [listoTif? Procopius indeed criticises it 
directly by an irony which is hardly veiled. The Kotrigurs+ he 
saysj ** receive many gifts every year from the Emperor, and, 
even so, croasLog the Danube they overrua the Emperor's 
territory coutinually-” ® Although Jaatiniaa was here only 
pursuing, though pcrhspwS on a larger scale, the inveterate 
practice of Roman policy, bis critic speaks as if it were a new 
method which ho had discovered for exhausting the resources 
of the Empire. *** It Is a aubject of discussionp*' he says* '' what 
has happened to the wealth of the Romans. Some assert that 
it has all passed into the hands of the barbarians, others think 
that the Emperor retains it locked up in many treasure chambers. 
\Mien Justinian dies, suppodng him to be humaiLp or when he 
fcuoimces his incarnate existence if he is the lord of the demonSt 
flurvivoTS wUi learn the truth*" ^ 

In the Secret History the Emperoir is arraigned aa the guilty 
party in causing the outbreak of the second Persian War. In 
the published Ilutcrrj the author could not say so, but goes ns 
far ns he dares by refusing to say a word in hia favour. Having 
stated the charges made by ChoKroes that Justinian had isolated 
the treaty of a.U, 532 r he adds," Whether he was telling the truth, 
1 cannot ssy*” ^ On the ]>eace of A.n. 551, which evidently 
excited hia indignation, he resorts to the same formula. " Most 
of the Romans were annoyed at this treaty, not uonattimlly. 
But whether their criticism was just or unreasonable I cannot 
say.”^ Xor did the historian of the Vandalio War fail to 
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atiggest the sdnMs conduaion which is drawn in the Sarel fiisRfrtj 
ns to tlifl couscqiiencca of tile Imperial coiiqueart. Having 
recorded the victory of John, tlie brother of Pappus, over the 
Moons in a<D. 618, he terminate hia atoiy with the remark. 
Thus, at last aiisl hardly, to the eurvivura of the Libyans, 
fciv and very ds»titiito, there came a {leriod of peace.” ^ 

Id fact, the attitude of Procopius towards the government, 
^ it is guard^Iy displayed in the Histon/ the Wars., is not 
inconsistedt with the general drift of the iScen:; //istory, and the 
only reason for douliting the genuineness of the libel was the 
presumption that the political views in the two works were 
irreconcilable. It in another <|uestioQ whether the atatementa 
of the iSccrrf fiuUtnj ate credible. Here wc must trarefuUy 
distinguish between the facts which the author records, and the 
interpretation which he places upon them. Malice need not 
resort to invention. It can sen'e ita purpose far more success- 
fid ly by adhering to facts, misrepresenting motives, and suppress* 
ing circumstances which point to n different interpretation. 
TImt this w‘aa the method followed by Procopius ib certain. For 
wc find that in a large diiiiiber of cases his facts are borne out 
by other contemporary sources,‘ while in no instance can we 
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coiivict him of a statement which no basis in fatt..^ We 
liHve seen that ev'en in the case of Thcf^dora's career, where hm 
charges have been thought particularly open to suspicion^ there 
L? other evidence which suggests that she was not a model of 
virtue in her youth. The Secret. Hutory therefore is a document 
of which the husturiau is entitled to avail hinuself, but he must 
teiiiember tlaat here the author has probably mod, to a greater 
extent than elsewhere, material derived from gosaip which he 
could not verify himaeli. 

Procopim entertained the design of writing another book 
dealing especially writb the eoclcsiastical policy of the reign.® If 
the work \vas ever executed it is lost, but as there is no reference 
to it in subsequent literature, it seems most probable that it 
was never written. Among other things whieh the historian 
promLsed to relate in it was the fate of Pope SilveriuSp concerning 
w'hich our es^tant records leave us in doubt as to the respective 
responsibilities of Vigiliua and Antonina, Apart from the facts 
which it would liave preserved to posteritVt the book would have 
been of singular interest on account of the LacKliceao attitude 
o( the author, who, whatever may have been his general opinion 
oi Christian revclntion, was a Gallio in re^rd to the theological 
questions which agitated the Church. “ I am acquainted with 
these cijntroversial questions^"’ he says auiuew^hetep referring to 
the Mottuphysitc disputes, ** but I will not go into them. For I 
consider it a sort of insane folly to investigate the nature of 
God. Man cannot accurately apprehend the constitution of 
man, hoiv much less that of the Deity,” ® The words imply an 
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rriiginui nem^cut if Via IMNxml whh 
fihclj]; and (IL) hi ift'hjct H MaSda 
JV..4. 17. 3 4^., (?r tbr to 

eepnw pEi-vlitulioiiir otb^r rvidriio^i 
abowB ihat I ho author W njcly ri^prc- 
ioiUin^ fwrU Etl a li^ht UnfavHMSfrihlf^ 
to the policy. 

*■ Thpre in \mkni an ^sreptiuii in 


thi' *t*trmcftU it^A. 2 ^ 3 , lliat 
tlio nftltl nonatHJna wan, nnluml in 
T^up. which h nyt in awordAtti:^ 
nith the nuniLJiiiiatiD c^rldericei Kul 
M-on IfcoiT it mriY be Joubted whotlu'f 
Proropiiu huf not aonfrc aotiuij 
Or local fact in miacL 

* Tklif intrntion can bo inferred 
rtTkm Ihtoo in fi. A^ (1. 14 ; 

II. 3^; 2ti. ISJ, and from B.O. 
iv, 25. 13. The Tulnimi-nL of tlte 
]m>EEii^ in H.A. 17. 14, t* l^U the 
aetiiM^I fif tht! ilory of two yonng 
wnpnn who hjui Wn unlLappLEy 
znarTvcL may nojuubly hav« tiren alu 
rcAi^n'ecI for thiji bcNjk, though thens 
ti no hint lhat it had aiijthmg to da 
with HcIcfliihatiHl aiTainL 

» B.a. L 3. e. 
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oblique hit at the Emperar who in the Secrd, flistonj is deseribcd 
115 gratuitously busy about the mtuie of Go<l.i That the book 
Hould also Lave been a document of mhho sigiiilicauce in the 
hteratum of toleration we may Infer from a general remark 
H e ^ rocopilis makes oii Justiniaii’a ecclesiastical policy. 

.4iuioiia to umte all men in the same opinion about Christ, 
ho destroyed dissidents indiscriminately, and that under the 
pretext of piety; for he did not think that the slaying of men 
was murder unless they happened to share his own religioua 
opuiions. - 

An amazing chango came to pass in the attitude of Procopius 
between the year in which he composed the Secret History and 
ten years later when he wrote his work on the Baildinss, in 
which he bestows on the policy and acts of the Emperor super¬ 
lative praise which would astonish us os coming from the author 
of the iOstory of the Wars, even if the fiecref History had been 
lost or never writteu. The victories of Narscs had probably 
mitigated the pessimism into which he hud fallen through the 
failure of Bciisarius and the long scries of Totila’a successes; 
but It is difficult to avoid the conjecture that he had received 
some preferment or rccognitloii from the Emperor.^ In the 
opening paragraph of the Builduigs there is a hint at private 
motives of gratitude. Subjects who have been well treated 
feel goodwill towards their benefactors, and may express thanks 
by immortalising their virtuea." The author goes on to review* 
and appreciate briefly Justinian's achievements in augmcntiiig 
the siae ^d prestige of the Empire, in imposing Iheoiogical 
unity on Ite inhabitants, in ordering aud classifying its laws, in 
strengthening its defences, and, noting particularly his indulgent 
treatment of conspirators, praises his general beneficence. This 
was a wonderful recantation of the unpublished Ubd, and we 
may doubt whether it was entirely sincere. Procopius did not 
take the Secret Iltstory out of its hiding-place and burn it, but 
he abstained from writing the book on ecclesiastical history 
which he hnd planned. 

Wherever he was educated, Procopius had beeu saturatctl 


^ ILA. 18 . so. 

■ lb. 13, 7. 

■ Thif^re 14 ionus 

SuklfMi tEftt ]aj& EhtUuiHl 


mjak cf niufftrinmi, jmd thtre in 
a pu94dbElitj tliftt be waa tbo Prw- 
piiij whu H-aa of tbts City in 

(Tl^jihu^ A.IL Ifni 

tho niLEuo was m coisjiiidcl one. 
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\vith Herodotus and Thucydides. His works Are lull of phrases 
whicli come from their worksp and his descriptions of military 
opemtions sometimes flp]>ear to he modelled on passages in 
Thucydides. This fact haa in niodem day^ suggested the 
siispieion that some of his accounts of battles or are tho 

literary exercise of an imitator bearing Httle relation to wbst 
actually occurred.^ But when wc find that in some cases, 
which we can controlT other sources bear out bis accounts of 
operationB at which he was not present (for iustaucCi of the 
siege of Amida in the reign of Anastasius), we see that he did 
not raiaoonceive the duty of a historian to record facta, and was 
able through hia familmrity with Thucydides and Herodotus to 
choose phrases froin their writiuga suitable to a particular case. 
It is remarkable that he does not seem to hav^e read the IH^tortj 
of PriscuB, loFj where he relates events of the fifth century, he 
seems to have derived his information not directly from that 
historian, but from intermediate ^Titers who had used Priscus 
and perhaps distorted hia statements,^ Ifc appears to have 
known the Syriac tongue, and it has beau suggested that this 
knowledge recointiieuded him to Belisarius when he selected 
him as lus assessor in his first Persian campaigiis.^ 

For his own time he derived information ns to events and 
traiiHactioiis, with which he was not iu contact himself by virtue 
of his office on the stafi of Behsarius* from people who had 
personal knowledge of them. It is probable ibat Peter, the 
Master of Offices, and possible that John, the nephew^ of Vitalian, 
were among hhi iuiormants on Itoiiim affairs.* And he seems 
to have lust no opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
ambassadors who came from foreign courts to Constantinople, 
and questioning them about the history of their countries.® 

Ho wrote in the literary Greek which had deveIoi>ed iu a 


^ Sc* thfr im^U flf Hiaun md 
llHliCka*r, montitnwJ in Biblin^r. n 
2^ H, iia4 rcfulAEioa oi 

su^cfftkiiu by fJAniy, Bcari, 1 
—Tbe ffttalutla rvEnArkji wkick 
Procopiiu intiwlnccfl fiuiU tim* t* 
tlkii* U* flclTxlQlCAtt. 

■ One- of thr intoriiKdUri&ii piay 
baTp boom Kujit.'itbiuA of Epiphiuii&, 
who {kq ETfl^riiu, T. 24) wroia a 
uaiTMuJ kLdt4iiy, lor lbc» lail^r ^urt 
of which hu HQiirecfi were ZiiHinUlB 
AnU PruMnia, whum \\e iibbl*vial*d. 


It with ik* year He WM 
one lb* |>ftad|kal khutwa oE Ei'A|;^ 
ritHk furlber B-rtViy'i prcfAce to 
hia fed. rtf Procopiiw, 

■ Kmiiiy, Zvr DturL p, 20. Hnuiy 
thinlu tliAt he EiiAdo um rtf Zu'hAriAii 
of MytU{an&, Anrl_ perhAEW oE tbe 
Hutory ul Armenia by FAUnttui uf 
BjZAEilium in a S^Tiae ib. 

|i)>. 4 And 21. 

* Abrtie, eimpL IIL S 2, 

* Sw AboVQ, rh«p. XJ X. j S- 
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direct line from tlie classical writers of autiqnitVt and had hnrdJy 
been affected by the ordinary spoken language, from wLicfi it 
was far removed. His prose is straightfoiw-ard and unadorned ; 
his only afTeetarioii is that be liked to imitate Thucydides. 
For It would be unfair to dissctibe as an affectation the avoidance 
of current tcruLi of bis own day,* especially a-hen they were 
of ^tin origin, or the introduction of tbcin with an explanation 
which is almoat an apology « For that was common form with 
all authors who aimed at writing dignifiwl prose. His “so- 
called " is simply equivalent to our inverted commas. But he 
did not conform to the technical rules which governed the 
prose of the more pretentions stylista of«his time. He did not 
contort his sentences in order to avoid luatus, and he ignored 
the rule which had recently been coming into fashion as to the 
fall of the accents in the last words of a clause. This rule was 
that the last accented syllable in a clause must be preceded by 
at least two unaccented syllables.* Thus a sentence ending with 
the words panidn (ittlhropmi would be right, but one ending 
with anlhropt^n pdnion would be wrong. This rule is observed 
by Zosimus. and was strictly adopted by the two chief sophista 
of the school of Gaza, Procopius and Choriciiis> Some writcre 
observed it in a modified form, allowing occasional exceptions, 
Tlic history of Procopius break.-? off in a.d. 1552, and Agathian 
of Myrina takes up the story,* Agathias is a timch less interesting 
person. By profession lie was a lawyer, and his ambition wan 
to be a poet. He wa.>i inferior to Proeopiiu? as a historian, and 


^ VoT imtitatLcv hp cIp- 

Knbcajfc 

* !■ DM of tW Ww WrjwU Ijf 

tilts ebids tiMt bo empkhjii Mnns phritxe, 

■ AtientH^n wm dpava to jt hy 
W. {Pir aecfnli^i-tc 

but bifl ccnclmiuiig 
h«n euff|ULi.-rfttiJy ntcrfbfk'iJ by CL 
LittHTA (Dom MtjfCTKMe JfaiziicAIwut- 
wbo iMiinicd out tbutp in aII 
llrwL wptiet^ tbp tnAjurity 4.if 

c^nfiuEtti to ib^ fiik. Tlik 
U -cliiD to nJItttro of lani | ;Tiii^ 

Hw ctiurliuaion in ibftt qnE™ tb^ 
4 ^vcr|Ht 4 iEu lUi nuL cxmil lu or II 
per Lbe writer waa unCfinBcidUA 

oi tbf. nik. 

'* Tin? tbmt iUp biAtorinn Pjsj- 
tt^pHiui did tirnt obw-rvo it wijuld nof 
Jtfuve tlint b^? w-flfl nvl oducAlnl at 


for tIhP CHJutenipo^ry Atiphiirt 
Ai'ficofl id Gmta. nut B<wm |u hmvty 
iui.hEtu?a it But it k AJi ATgtilUioit 
HATjry> attempt to WK-bta 
nim, orj launch of 
(>4Xa Bchsul of pniae. 

* Bum e. SSHv Iip diMi in sSL Ha 
po-tobly intcDiliil tAi ONilinae hui 

niHtuiy till ass. ii wm cuntisiird 

by biH acltnirer. llcnafitlcl', wbfK waa 
tmiHKi B 4 A Lawyi!r+ bijt npe-nt bti 
Wly Jiffr iA n jnnn aNiut tniwrn, 
l-OP IrufEllkcuto uf wliii#ir 

wnfk toiniinAkHd it oHi, tkiit 

»jia a bettor Klntonim tbiu 
Agntbiu. [t Ifl to bo RiJtkcd tbit 
A^thiM niAiJc ikiRkf? DSft fpf T^&ntAn 

cbrunic'lci, frum wKk-b kii fivnd 
Sergliuiii, tin?! uIbciiJ inlorpnettf, mode 
troDjiUliuiu ftij- hioi* 
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modern readers wiU judge him inferior jis ii writer^ tbongJi this 
v'oulcl not have been the opinion of Iqb eorttemporarics^ to whoso 
taste hia affected style, with its abundance of metaphors and its 
preciosity^ strongly appealed. His cIniLses catefnlly observed 
that accentual law which Procopius had wisely neglected, 

Agathiaa occupies a place in the history of Greek poetry 
both for his own €om}x>sitions and for the anthology which he 
compiled of short poems by coatenipomry writers, including 
aome of his own and some of his friend Paul the Silcntiaiy.^ 
This, like the e^irlier collections of Meleager and Philips pa^^ed, 
perhaps almost entire, into the Anthology of Constantine 
Cephalas which has b^n preserved.^ llis tnlent was consider¬ 
able, and he w'as a master of metrical technique in the style 
which w^as then fashionable, and of which the best example 
from the age of Justinian h the poem of Paul on the church of 
St. Sophia. Thi.s technique had been elaborated in the previoua 
century by Nonnas of Patiopolis.^ 

The Diomji^aat of Nonnus is the most interesting Greek fioem 
that wm written since the days of the great Alcxandrinea, 
Theocritus, Cailimschua, and Apollonius. l^ibHahed perhaps 
after the middle of the fifth centuiy,^ it arrested the attention 


^ It WAS in wv^a Iwoks 

itC»C(irtUn^ to BubjKTt. Etx hid Prooc- 
mmm Cfr. itt. 3>. 

* Jnikolc^^ {w Cftltpfl 

iHM'aUH? ihl?- Bailfr W pK^^fTcd 

m iho Palnlim' LUirary ciE 
Ap^thiiM llhfei^ *TLUtii ft i-otonM of 

fltoruM from Gnwk 
inythnlci^T, whkh be caIUhI r^pAnicpro. 

^ The Egyiiiiuift, it wftj bueL (mx 
neirt note), axo mftd fttKiUt poetry. 
And BO in tlio Sfth and aifttb Dclitarin 
wei hftTO ft \m^ |irt»Oc«)ion of 
Egyptkn pocU : PnUniiA^, i IftiniiAn, 
ftlnl Nonnuji; then 
Cfariatodunja of CoptUA, C^dnthn^ 
Ts^-phjiHlonHs JuVm\ (writi^r of many 
ia thi' 

hnftlly wi-> ki 4 i'^ iho hombli! Hribblin^ 
with whieh l>lfj*c^jruA of Aphrudiki 
liJo of * didfB T^f the 
Thobftld [Pap. Caiwv^ L li7ll»IU!^ 
07<JI>7. eto.; ii. 117177 

* Tho dftlo of ^onnaii In dig^nitfiL 

Wii know thftt hr wvk pcMUrnur la 
G re|;»r>' xd Nftftifthziu whom be rchon 
la i 310, and wrote before 

thr It'ipii H>f Aiuuiiftiiiue, durkn^ wbiuh 
CbriatJjorue and U^Hutiitia, who 


wm infiaenreMl h_v h im. lived (iSu khtis 
rwft PiH.J. l^dwich (bU*# the /iiojiy- 
aJpoUt 3£Hi-d4Xl oil t^^o pnvund 
of ft («x»a|j;e m Runa^isuft^ t'ii. 

|p, &2. whn wjT ihftt tho 

^rl TftiiTTM^ jwatrtUHr 

toj^ Bm fthv aliouid tiiu ntTT«aariEj 
nllude to tile pr>ein of Xonnua T 
Whvn Kunft[ii]j4 whji writing befon] 
there wt^fr nb Icftjrt two rlu<tui- 
pushed eanterupi-irftry E]Q'ptjan piwtA, 
PaUbUbb ind Claocliaa, bb welt a* 
B>TLrttiUa. In Iwci pJareB (ivi, 32 t, 
IX. 372) Nonnui eftfi -mar^fl 
fir 3iEaif, iilrntifftl with the finit 
wapvU of ft fihorb pnem nf hia feriow- 
tewnomnn CynJi, who rufto to be 
Praetorian Prefect («e aboTe, VoL 1. 
p. 22a). Ludwricb hr^ldn that [lyTUB 
took them fmm Nonniia: Fried- 
lartdrr+ and thoaB who filace Nonnua 
in the Hwed half of tile fifth ofatury, 
biifd that Xrjmiuj wi4i tlM? Jx^rrowrr.— 
ChHpkHtlcHruji waa a pniUfio jiwt He 
wri>t<i an rjlin on ibe (.ftAanaii war 
of AriuLftHiUB ftnd mueh eUe^ but 
the only extant work ia the 
of xh^ atfttuiM in the bathn af ^oxip. 
piw, AbM, tiff* Buok ii. The Ca|>lar« 
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ni all youdg men who were addicted to w-fiting verse, and for 
the next three or four generations poets imitated his manner, 
and obser\'ed, some more and eome less, the technical nilcs 
which had made bis heroic metre seem a new revelation. Of 
these rules the most important were that a spondee is never 
admitted in the fifth foot | that of the first four feet two at 
least must he diiciyle, add whed tliere arts two spondees they 
shouid not be snccesaiye;» that hiatus is forbidden; and that 
elision is allowed only in the case of some particles and pre|)osi' 
tions. If we add to tlicsc restiictiona the fact that the caesura 
after the second syllable of the third foot predominates far 
more than in earlier poets, it is evident that the hexameters 
of Nonnus produce an entirely different poetical effect from 
those of Homer or of Apollonius. But Nonnus introduced 
another rule of a different kind which points to the direction 
in which Greek versiffcation was to develop in later timesv He 
strictly excludes proparoxytone ivoids from the ends of his veiaes. 
This consideration of accent, which was a complete departure 
from classical tradition, was due doubtless to the inJluonce of 
iwpiilar poctiy; and may be set side by side with the considera¬ 
tion of accent which, as we saw', w’as affecting Greek prose. 
The truth is, that in this age the Greeks bad ceased to feel 
instinctively the difference between long and short syllables, 
and only those whose ear was educated by classical’ studies 
could appreciate poems ^vritten in the old metrea. All vowels 
had the same value, and the new Christiaa hymnography, which 
was at its best in the sixth and seventh centuries/ tcrak no 
account of quantity, but was governed by the simple rules that 
corresponding verses should have the same number of syUables 
and should have the finol accent on the same syllable. 

of iiwn hv TrypkbdMjrU5 aritj tho 
of Hden by CAilliithiu am 
ppfjMirved- cxKl^ii Xonnuis 

infltw-nCT., hat dot niriirtly 
hifl niJwL sfiithji uf irbo wrul<} 


ih& i.'oaraffli in silo of 

tifizA {ofjcincd abotH aun, 536), in a 
pomlo imitator rtf tbfl miwtor. —On 
the twiinilijuc of thw Bchool of poptrv 
m Ludwitih, zur JTrjYj* 

^ iWonnwi, ia73; E^rwdlandor, in 
^ - Twlk^. 

xIlx. ^14 ana L 445 ^ 

^ Thi» ii a rntr trt whij,4 !io Mm 


■ For Controvpiay on Ihe date 
rtf rtominuji, whom the lulrELin^iB of 
hyniBogr^liy oamtulGt the ^n>atcflt 
of the Grtnk hyiBn writ^HB, boo 
Krumbacher, 063^^.; ^iudm 

SB tj&manat, ISOS; t/pnof^YiMii^ 
oei 

Aynaiw, 1^1 ; ix do Boor, Urf 
i^JWt^iY d€t DicAt^M K. in JY,;f, ix. 
'633 ; P„ Viiii dan Van, A'iiswc 

BomatUit U [^3 

The hint two studies to palabJli 
tbttt h« io. the lixth fxEELturr^ 

not in the eighth. 
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By thciW! metric^tl innovations tte character of the epic 
metre was challgE^d and made a suitable injgtrumcnt for a 
Dicnj^lac theme. In order to acliieve a whiilmg breathless 
speed Nonnns bound it in fetters which excluded the %"arietf 
of metrical effects that the unrestricted use of spondees had 
enabled the Homeric hexameter to compass.^ His harmonious 
dactyls^ with the procession of long compound words which is 
almost a necessary consequence of tlie predoTni nance of this 
foot,* however pleasing and effective Ln a short poem^ become, 
in a long epic like the Z>ibj»^ddca which has forty-eight cantos, 
monotoELOUs and wearisome. 

The poem begins with the rape of Europa, The fiery birth 
of the hero is not reached till the eighth book, and the proper 
subject of the poem^ the expedition of Dionysus to India^ begins 
only in the thirteenth. Such is the scale of the work. Wo are 
carried along throughout the whole range of mythology in a 
sort of corybantic dance,—a dance of words. The interest 
for US bc3 in the imclassical, one is tempted to say romantic^ 
treatruent of classical tbemes* AstraeuB ta.kes the horoscope 
of Persephone for her mother.* We are taken aback by the 
surprising modcfity of Zeus when he is garing at Semelo bathing,^ 
As an example of the poet's dexterity take the verses in which 
he describes the inveution of the alphabet by Cadnins.^ 


at*rap o n-flirjj 

'EAAaSi Kai 

iipfiAviiis ^(vya ff-i'firysi 

y^iirriv (uriypjroio tvwov TopiiucrflTio 

Ta the peopled of HisUnd he gave ^ngnJons, qf speech nnd of thongbt; 
Symbols ho placed in array of !hc ioundd which they uttered j and 
WTO tight. 

Mingling tht^ yoked with the IreCp ruid setiiiig the order of each^ 

The forni of a speech tbiit m soundle^ n fliknee ai Tocal m spwetu 


The world of this poet's imaginarion has not the elear-cnt 
lincB df classical art. He producca hia effects by reflexions^ 


^ 01 o¥erY JiTO liticfl of Hotrtcr, 
probkhly luut would hi»vi? Ima 
wiecterff by 

* Thai thfl avFrng^ number of 
wordi m hid reiKi id undiL It hoa 
been calculated that it k 0 to 7^2 
in tfomer. The great majority of 
the nneommoa eompounili in Ncmnya 

voun 


am not of hi* own fomo^ They 
am to be found hem and them in 
cwrliDr poeta, whnm he comtuljy 
jwarehed. 

’ 58 
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correspondences, indire<jtioii3, and has a wholo vocabulaiy of 
words for this purpose.^ But lie could hare iichieved distinetioii 
in simple puatoral poetry* as some idyllio passages alio^r | for 
iDstvonce the song with the refrain 

PavTT]^ nSA^Af, ^aAi) fitir «T«ie 

And occaaioiially he strikea off a verse which stays in the memory» 
like 

{nJfupDV tv Ku! stvjpfipv ivris: ’OATyiirov. 


That NDnnwa was a pagan or quite iddiilaiont to religion 
when he ^iTote the Dwnysiaca is olwaya taken for granted, on 
the ground that a believing Christian of that age would not have 
revelled in such a theme* But he was converted, and be 
composed a free parophTaise of the Gospel of St. John, which 
he strangely thought suitable for his daetyb. That ho aliould 
have spent his extraordinary skill on such an ext>erimciit 
illustrates the curious defect in literary taste comirvoo to most 
of the poets of the age. 

Of the poetfl of bis school, all of whom are vastly inferior to 
the master, Paul, the poet of St. Sophia, was the most talented, 
and there was something to be said for employing the new 
hexameter In a description of the aerial ereatioo of Justinian* 
But the poet whose name, though nei^'er mentioned by con- 
temporaries, is beat known to posterity is Musaeua.^ His Hero 
and Leatider caught the fancy of modern poets, more for the 
romance of the subject than for his treatment. The lamp of 


* Seteh irr^TiTref^ 

djrriRi^Xfk'tfar, dMira-jp 
Ofu? lufl fK¥oiirjt4 werdfl u ^1' 
in thfl Mm* vt /of^winpT 
cre*i* ^nih :; Uid A^ljc^kV&a in 
(like ffUTftWM, J* rtf 

wbkh Iki bu n ^rrAl nnmlwr, w 
H Ecatnre of hid potlry. Anftth^r 
EhdnGlvrifltk ol tlii t^chnhililfr 14 thcr 
repetition of ^oKU, (XKXT. 42) 

■D^ 

&a«T«vrvriH( ^Epwrwr. 

* Of hiA date wa biiVE diretjt 

|iifnniiAti 0 li, And the of hw 

birtb ii imktinm]. In 

epLj^m ^niA, f/f. V, iiA^nii to 
be thinkmg ed bi* U hu bMn 

gUctifHfU tliAt he mJhy be Ibn Mufiseud 


Tho WAIF m eoimpondcnl (if Ftck 4- 
piuA uf Gk£A (i^pp- 43). Cn imy 
ca» be pnoliAbly iLVcd mhout lh«t 
kune. Tbo cantflitfuii ^.if Hnhdp 
[Dtr gr. Boman^ 502) tKfct ll* atoa 
unit&i^ by AcbLJIetf Tatlui- hu 
dupnived by the dlwMtVBiy tliat 
AcMUf» tonnut bAf« compoKd hh 
loiDDncc lutin nftrf A.D. 300, lu a. 
fragment of it, Wrrittrn in thm fourtb 
cMitury, waa fdund in Kpypt (Pop. 

f^ryrA. 3t- 1250 )l—T he tout of ^Innaeii* 

ifl Ftry cpmipt. It ll tia bfs hoped 
thnt in Ihe lAirt ILlte but OM be wnitfl 

xwA f "Bpw Wf npcT #ir wmpaMviw^ 

And not Eai Eu biA kitAt editor 

%mfmdiL Tbo double Hpoudeo lA tbo 
OUO KCKhI point in Ibo Tono. 
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Hero gives it a certaLii charm, but it shows uo more distiugtiblied 
poetical talent than the Httk epics nf Tryphiodorus nnd OnUuthus, 
and the Nonnian metre is aa little suitable to the subject. 

To rctuni from this digresaioii, the historiuna like Procopius, 
Agathioa, and Menander, who kept up the unbroken line of 
literary tradition and believed they wrote Attic Greek, could 
not be i™d except by highly educated people, S() far had the 
spoken language drifted away from litemry prose. For a larger 
public there was need of a j>opular history, written simply in 
the vulgar tongue. For this purpose John Mabks ^ of Antioch 
compiled, perhaps about A.m S>50p a chronicle of the history of 
the world, eotning down to the firat year of Justinian. In a 
new edition there was added, whether by the author or by 
another hand, a continuation treating Justinian's reign on a 
much larger scale than the reigns of his predecessors. In the 
earlier part of the w'ork there is no sense of proportion, and there 
are many blunders. It was written down to the level of the 
maisses, and was nicely calculated to give them what would 
interest them. Pages and pages arc occupied \rith descriptions 
of the personal appearancras of the heroes of the Trojan War, 
It hit the popular taste, was largely uiied by subsequent writctts, 
was in a Later age translated mto Slavonic, and was the first 
of a long series of popular Byzantine chronidcfl. 

It is an unfortimate gap in our know'ledge that we have no 
iuEdnuation as to the activities of the book trade. It would be 
interesting to know- vrhether the booksellers of Constantinople 
received regular iiunouiicementa of the works produced at 
Alexandria, Athens, and other places, and how many copica were 
ebeuiated of a book like the Du/n^Siaoa of Nonnus, or the 
H um of Procopius, or the Chroukk of Malalas, during the lives 
of their authors. We should then have aorae idea what these 
works meant for their own tiuiea. 

lu litemture, as in law^ the age of Justinian whtneeaed the 
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culmmation of the old 6raect^-RomftIl traditioUp and at the 
time the signs were quite clear that the world was turning 
in a new direetion. While his talented lawyers were shaping 
the greatest creation of Bome, its jurisprudence^ into a final 
form, Latin was being definitely abandoned for Greek aa the 
language of the legiabtor and the jurist. J and from the same age 
which produced the beat Greek historian since the time of Scipio 
Africanus comes the first of the popular chronicles which re- 
fiected the ignorance and superstition of the Middle Ages. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the old Greek tradition 
iu literature disappeared. It wais attenuated and modified in 
many tasteless ways, but the literary language was alw^ap 
learned as a second tongue, and never fell into disuse. The 
educated laity never ceased to read the ancient classics, and 
while in western Europe the writing of books was confined 

to ecclesiastics^ in Creek lands the best hooka were generally 
written by laymen. 
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AatfiC^niilu of TrmUeap aivhitpctp iL 
40 4^. 

AiLlhimu«T PoLrxaiob oC CuiLRtantm- 
opkN iL 377 

AntbolH:^t^: of Agntlkiije, ii 431 ; 

PftUtlnif!. lA 
ATitliony+ St+ 303 

Anthiua, nftiOff of l^onoUiiliJioi^dr. 50 
Antinoopoli.^, iu 50 
AntiLxh ^poUtion of* SO; 

KttAokw oy SaUirof. 114; Endoaia 
At. 225 ; iWologiaiJ of* 33U, 

350 ; oftrthfiiiiiK^> {juts, 428) 3'ili 
ijuv. IS30) il 45, {Juis. 5:iD) 1 A: 
besieged by Choaroei And dtmol- 


Ldicd, SO sq, ; captives tAkon tQ 
PcirsiA, 00 jv.; its fortiH^jAtioruip, 
90 ; n^bidJtp J90 
Antioch (iBAiiruiL). 433 
Antio^hua^ ptocooaul of Aobaiup l2Ci 
AntiochijtB^ eunuch. 212, 214 
Antiochiuix jurat. 234 
Ant^HuB. of Italy, IL 2&2 

Antipcidffl, tbcp il 319 
Antuninfip Brito of Bcfiwiiw, Origin, 
ftnd cKildjnn, li 55 ; rcUttonR wiih 
'ThoodoniH ib^; oaEiup^ John the 
C'AppAdncianp 50 ; paaALon for 

Tbeodj^aiua, 00 s Earnrod Boli- 
flaHiu, GO ; Jkocompnniefl him to 
Africa, l!3S, 135 ; gCKM to Napkdp 
18S ; cauBoa dikatb of ConjjtaatuiOj 
102 Jtq .; with Bcliaftnua in Italy 
(a.p. 545-&49)p 239 j feared by 
John. iA.; at Portop 24l> sq .; at 
Cmton. 247; to Ocnatantm^ 

ople and pruouifna rncall of llaU- 
irarinfl^ 245 j pbl* Agaiilat Popo 
Silvcriiia. 3 jB aj. ; I’rooopiua on, 
420 

AntonEnua. biKLop of EpEiojiiM, U5 
AaxnlAJ^. ii, 255 
An»ten«. ii, 34A 

Apamca^ IM+ tK j Cboaroea at,, il D3 
Aplkrodifanm (m Africa), il 131 
AphthaEtodocotiacn, ii. 375, 303 
ApolluiaiiB (miniator of CoEi-^ tontino 
IILh 100 

ApollitLaria of Laodicoap 355 
Apolliimrifip Sldomua 
Appion, Pr Pivf., 470 ; ii 20 

Apacai il 57 
ApdUanap ii 114 ajf, 

Apuliop 404 ; iL 231. 239 
Ai^iiila, translation of the Old I’cata- 
ment, ii. 350 

Aquileia, AJkria ai lOO^ caoirc of 
roadM, 107 ? Eir^adctuartDn of As-p^ 
(jL ti. 425) and Placidiap 222 jqq. j 
diiitancc fmen CciUrtaotlnojplep 2ti5 ; 

rmwd by Attita. 294; dE«tanCif» 
from ^I'cnaa, Coiu tail tin ntdCp 
Salona, ii 22o 
Aqntncum. IGO 

AqidUinc, Vld^lhiR in^ IfNli Aqui- 
t^nia n. granti^ Lo tbenip 2t>4; 
proTino^H of* 207 t ■wilhdrawal of 
Itoman governor fitkCn Aqiiitania 
IL,242 

Arabiap kc llinayaiitov, Santecla 
ArahiAp Roeelexi provinoa, 37 
ArabuuuE, 111, 157 | ii. ■.'W 
AiatiUE. ii. SO. 213, 20B, 3QG 
Arbataciua, gc^ncral, 150 aj. 
AHwgaMtc-s, 09. 155 
Area. Ii. 344 

AiR^dia, d. of Ai^diuif^ 131 
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ArmilLti^ wiffr ot 3^ 

Atfadia, province, ii. 3^13 
ArT’4iilliF|w>]ij* 2^1 taken Huiv, 
274 ; Ru^nfLikN 2*X! ; Th™l(‘rie 
At, At A 

Arcuitu^, Empi^rvir:, 1(56 n^g.; 

date nf birdkp i^tCr, Ififi; ptvKieai 
appeaMi^e, 107 j mairiaip^/10© ; 
drath. J.'jJti pillAn li'^Hlntion 
n^ajAiit 37© j wil3, ii. 2 

Areadiits^ jmn «( Thf^adafdiiii It., 220 
Atradiu-q, Pr, Pfvf. Or., 402 
Anc-haeopoljjp if, l lfl 
■Atebelatta^ iL 141 
Areheh^, ii. 7& 

Arcbiada^, 377 

Airhitec-tupep 2«2 jijij.; iL 50 tqq., 
234 

Anlablsriaflp fatlier at Aapst, eam- 
liaigii kjpiitut Johji in Italy, 2^22 
m. I PeteiaTk Campaign, iL 4' 
Aruiburii]]*, aqn of Aj^par, mil 

per Or.* 316 j Patrician* 317 ; 
dwUi* 320 

AnJaliru r., battle of, 122 
Afd&rtL-, 277* 201. 290 
ArdaaUir, U. 6 
Aielitcf, #e« Ark-a 

An^buvdua, ceneml uf Thi^qdiktlu4 II., 
2&3 

Ajecibindkkw, grnelml of AiiastaHlfci.% 
prr.K’Iaijnrd l-jnpcnjr, 439; xi. 12; 
ecmaulardiErtycn* i 6.3 ik^aih^ 14U 
Aj^K it, 1 It^ 

ATCfifl^ (kktlki!^ at^ 110 

Ariadue, Kniprc^, 3] 7>318: 3&l>; 

hatred to illujkp 394, 305 *7.; 

|x>rtraitd) of^ 4201 Anaa- 

laains ob Em|kort>rp 430 j nmnieis 
Mm. 432 

Ati»nulii. dreiinn of* 34©; among 
t?srrnfln«. ptdilieal «HXRO£|ucm'eif id* 
347 ; ot tike V^andala, 257^ 259; 
at Oih^tajiiliii{t|ile, 13© ; Justinian 
AuppueiM^, in Africa, ii, 139; 
Jurftin^A t4:^ii'ard^. 156 ag; 

Aiiarailkca.iL 344 

Arhuinuai. Alarin al^ 17©^ 133; 

limttU: ^twf>en AelittH and Eupvifacv, 
24M 3 Oathie wif'ijp of, ii 1 ©m ^* 7^. j 
Karact at, 203 

Afwtotle. tranjJmtktrus Bocihimt* 
Ii. 219 1 comnwntAritH odp 3ii©, 370; 
jl^fltlence of hia logic ud thoologj-, 
3^4 

ArutiUk, ntiif. md,* 433 
Aric*, tieairged by Gerfmlitda, 192; hy 
CodAifmlitja, 1Q3 | tyranl Sx^baatian 
acbiowMfp^l at, I©5; CMdatonliu.^ 
at, I9fe; iB*iil wf Prartonan Pir-fcctUp 
J5U7, 3ii3 j commi-’ieia! cent iv. 208; 


Ik:^juc|:p^ by ViiMigotlifl, 24*; Avitim 
inveaUHl at, 32tl; V'ifligalhi^ rripulHpd 
from* 322; iw^iattd by Eurie* :m J 
cortfliet ovpr tlie aie of, 362 15^, 
ArmatitH, ma^. miL, 3©2 Jif. 

Arraenia, i»rtitkLkn in a.d. 3 b7p ©4; 
Armmjati Jaw^ of tjiheritancC, LL 
©45; ifonwpfp rvomanined by JajF- 
finian, flO *31.. 344 ; Fmirtb 

Ajmenia, 91, i>2, 344 ; Armedtiilii^ 
in rUkdian iprvice* 345; 
n^lvlliud f A.D. 454), 7; toJ)i-ratKir 
panledp t&,* 89; Church of* m ^7. 
Armoftra, 202p 206; lebeilionp 250; 
342 

Artn*. manufacture and of* ii. 330 
Artny* Pnmnn. In fourth and fifth 
cn-ntlirioap 34 *i^3 I Grematw in* 38, 
90; rccruJting lirpr, 39; namta^nc of 
c. A-D, 426* 40 #7,; change in 
tactim during the fiflh ccnluFy. 4 J ; 
kkjw of cavaJr>V 1 pay «f aaldicra, 
47 ; in aiith wnttiry* ii, 73 aw. ; 
tuic nf cavalzy, B3, I37 ; num^m 
of. in alith ct-nturri 358 a^. 
AntcepflcMa, 275 
AiTLobiiu, 302 
Amia. IB7 

Ar^aci'a. coiufpirca against Jaatlnian* 
jp. 67 

AtTiAeiliJ!, PatriBJvh Ilf CensfAntlnopk. 

Araenlitjs, deacon, 107 
AnioEkiiM, Samaritan, il. 381 
Arm-Jg, fJiinlithmcnt nf. ii. 415 
Arlobae, 469 

Artabone^, conapins agiinst dua- 
tiniAn* iL 66 mit, (»8; 

in AfnVa. 146 ; in Hicily, 253, 253* 
26tp; at (tattle of Capua, 279 
AriabflL-E^i9, ti. 230 
iVriaxaEA, i'u 3 
.Arlcmidfirva, 416 
Aruth, Hcml, li. 261 
Ari-juiduj), 3^ 

ArrajicEie, it3 ; invacLid by Elomana. 

IL 13 

AncuM* 2rt6 
Aflcan* ii- 83 

Aipck'pi^mim tho eJder^ 377 
ARcieprgFdkap the youn^r* 377 
AaclepiodotuH. pliyaicjan* 30© 
Asclepqodatoa, Ni^apolitanp ki. I73p 177 
Aaelcp^otua, cjc-prafect, iL 367 
Aaetilk* tL 235 

AadLnig VAndfkU, 99; invade Caiil, 

! IflO; invade ^pain, lfl 2 ; rrcfig- 
tiiml by H^knorituip 266, aer VandnL 
Aoemiijfp river* 307! town, i:74 
•4,b, |irocansu| of, S7 
AKIion rarnni;^ t^iuit .fobtt fn 
I luly, aw tqq. / eoowil. 225} 
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Rilvor di«r of, ; c-aifilidjEFl *3i 
Africi-p 2^48 ;; pr^motoa ehvfctmn 
of Lc^j L, 3H f*i praM., 

iiSii, ; <ia.ni(]^ro[ his influtd.^^ 3^ 

fjiJip 310 ; 322 

Awicii^niap iu 25^7 
Aiuitna^ li. :^35 
Atiabtdhf. li. 10 
Aut^Miufl of AduL-wi* 131 
Aati^riiiiqp gi'nflroEp in Spaiup 2)03 
Adtip liSl 
Atftoreiip 3^S 
A^tunum 232 
Aflyluiii> rigOt ijfi Ofl 
AlhAlnric, kinp^ ii- 139 #^^. 

AUiiMlagitd, king;, iL 23fi 
At 11. p of Alv^' 

uidria, 433 

AthojiJiiiEUii f.AdflJitiaiEiH f)p grtil(l«on 
ol ThrisclMid, if. 2T 

AtFia«A«idi% l^tt. ot Itaiyp LL 

Athiiulf^ i^vcs Id Italyp 17fl; c^iftr 
ihmtr9Lf ISO ; Akricp 185 : 

I'nlcra GruI, 194; aup^i*S«i 
■JoTincia, 105; caplun» A'arlnifliM?p 
IBS; tdBnrk‘fi PiftcEdiap 101; phil^ 
RonmU pOflic!>% ih. ; imvato Aqui- 
tfljncp 10® i \m ItMl; (Wfttbp ib. 
Athrnfliip «f Kuclffda 
AthcficHlortl?*, 433 

Athroa, Aliric at, l^flp 370 ; ut^\v*^T- 

n4t.v of* 372p 3T« FJftKmic 

Academy^ 370 ; jCeopUhiniiitrip 377 
i cioKing of the a«ho<>la, il 3«0 
MOr ; tlm pjvihtnrm, 370 
AthvnWpm2T4 

Atn»patoiH% R^jiiuuuh invadep ii. If 117 
AHJLlnJV PrijsciLv origid, 17S ; ei^^Wf1«i 
Anfiijwtu?^, pnjgmus Ihfinjgli 

Italy, ; diicrownwl, 182; in 
l.'aulp lEM ; at AlhairEPin mttrriaipp. 
197; iwiumoii Impt-rild 1U9 ; 

(iktf, 2tH) 

Atticiitf^ I'atriarch, 214 
Altilap ii|i|»*ar«Dn;>p 272 s vhntmcU^r, 
272 ; pedi^rw* 2731 a^mr'Difiit 

with TlM.- 1 -Mlosiiuji JLp ib. ; uivaji«irHifi 
iii H&UuJi p«7ninAT3lB» 273 »qq. ; new 
temty with Throdi«it»p 27S; empiin 
itid court, 270 ; dwcowry of 

^word id Mara, 277 s T..atid score- 
UricR^ 27&; his n^uiG^ : wii-ws 
2iil; dowrilflJOd of hu baUqui^rt, 
2*7 mj .; claims haptii of l[onuria, 
2W> 294 ; with GahtOiio, 

291 s Ripuatirm Franks appal 
td, fh.; ufcVMjVifi of Gadi 291 S 
didcalcdH 203; invadiCB Italy, 294 
«, ; dv^ath, 2iHS; its naldtis lA 
Audiitn, iJ. 2i3ip :m, :o:i4 
Aii^dap iL 37 1 


iho title, 0, 10+ 133 
Augusta Viudelicorum* JlWl, lOT 
AH^MJifi-irff^p shorthand Wrlt^Wi 32 
pFOifedas, Jftt ^g>T)t 
Auj^ualiTVe. bijhop of Hippop relations 
, WkUi ilnniliww, 24.’ii 247: death, 
*A, : CivitOM iki, purpow and 
plan, 3«2 ; N^platOTiiSTii, 303p 

375 f Manielusi^iuibini+ 303, 379; on 
, war and |Mitrtntiam+ 310; cumhata 
rdftgiiinwmt 3fl0 j attempts to con- 
n«rt thn fJonatista, 380 ; compel 
' them to come m,’' 331 
^Au1oii^270i ii. 1*34 
AtireUiko, IcsndLT of anti-l^rmaJl 
party, 127; wife, 128 s Fmt. 
I^f.p 133j anrrendcreii to Gftlnas+ 
131; eoEMuJ. 134 s BCCTind rtidi-ctuni, 
214p2I9p22fJ 
Aurellwtp Emponir, 12 
A arum ceroafirinjn, 49 

Asmin o^foliViU Ni, 49 
AuiitrfgnnB, fi. 275 

AntDcim-y, the Homan, tional 

priuciplca of, 5 
Auvergne (Arecmi), 342 
AiP:ifui,34*j,,aS, 122 
AuKimum, iL IftOp 290; beaiE^ul by 
Belisariuf, 207 5 retaken by 

tJatro^thap 234 
Avarup in 314 W- 
Avichum, GentUMUns, 293 
ATignon, 312 
AvitochoL=; Attilap 435 
AvitUff, ICpipertsr* Pf. Ffvf. o£ GauL 
250; persuadea Visigotha to mareh 
agaimt AttiTap 292 ; afr. Piif., 
I 3^0; preclalmc^i Fmperer at Tim- 
tiTuacp I'A. ; coins. iA*; fati', 328 
Avituii, bisEiop of V'icnne* 41^3 
AMm+ in 322. 324, 323 
AEarelh, ii. 6*3, 88 


Bfi£avdiiF (or fia^rradar:), 252 
Hndueiilua, genera], IS. 21)ft+ 312 
Hrtcticat in, 2t>3 ; .:t>dlogs in, 

2U9 1 Juatihiau'a eanqneata in, ii. 

2S7 

BalceriM!a, HO 

Balearic isllUl<K Vandals in* 23g, 133 ; 

recoveieil by EmpirCp Ei. 137 
Balkan l^-ninstilap gi-^igmiihy ^1+ 


III- »'■ 

38 

Harikere, iL 357 

Baeharia^ iM*t cUaal »f AiRca+ |L 32U 
Kareciona, 198 ay., 248 
llarejimAnaji, ii. 83 J^. 
baigiij, L17 
BarritnWf 3® 

Baaentufl, t., 1*4 


i 
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Bfuul, SL, UiM Rul^ 383 
Baail, bisiicin of Aix, 34^ 

Basil, CuEunil in a,d. 480k +09 

Lho luat coTUtul {a.u. iL 

Bosnides, qiwflt^r^ if, 41 
BoailwMia, Emperor, commands pi- 
peilitw*!! a^itiiit Vjiji4lals^ 337 ; 

roign OU 391 ; hb Eitcjcliml. 

+03; ooiiLRj 303 
Jawi, Roiiiiin limllT* 104 
BiitAva Caalni^ llt$ 

94, 99 
Bnato, 103 

Bavaria^ origin of, 4flJ 
BazanLf, iL 344 
Beaafci^ fl^ts wJlh wild, 43S 
BtHlorujiA, ii, is 
Bc^kbitoma, IL 90, 34+ 

Eojgtca, Lciwar, 24St Upper, 249: 
dodlinife of Ikumu powtr ioj, 343 ; 
Enaqk tonquost, 34^ 

Bviibariiu, it thH Xilta leroU, iL 
+2 ; TtUmorw, 12, 77 ; feifttod 

by Jy|m the CappadiM^iDn, 50 j bb 
FstaLba, A7 : diMorpis Antoniruii^a 
p.dultor>v CO; roaonoilrd to liiar, 01; 
tt«]llHnd cATvei- in Anrjotlitt, 89; 
w*ii Or.f. 01 ; Vina battfa of Oara.^, 
82 ; ildfcahKl at 04iiiiitud], 80 

; r^dalleiL, 07 ; nstuinB to Kaat 
En 541, umpeJ^pi In Mosopo+amia, 
103? m L.uphrat«ifi, lOO «.; 
Vandiilio QiptNljtEonp 137 ; 

vrpAfTryln aiPrMpfi^o, 137, 170; 

militaiT oajooeiEiea dbtu&wd, 137^ 
138, 2i^; VftniLflljo triumph* 139 ; 
■npprtam mutiny at C^jUliibih, 
I4:i #jr: Itdiian oxiH^tiun, ITO ; 
Cftnauem Sicily, 111; mt^rzh ta 
Noplefl, 175 ; licigo at NlipH 17U 
mq .: b&tiilcj^pd in Btimc, 180 ™k ; 
biff horse, 1021 letter to Ji^tiaiui, 
J95; intorviiiiir witli Gothio envovB, 
ISO; puU Con»tantIno to death, 
102 J maaojia iti bu COnOdcaHi in 

bmcomb, 194 ? rolleecs Artmiiittm, 
m; dbacnaEona with N*t™, 
200 205; Ofltro^lhB wbh to 

prvcEajm him Hmpenir, 2U ; 

llaTUffuta,, SJ3; lojUilty tn 
Juff^iuip 214: QolcUy loceievd 
jt OanffLojilinciple, it. * Bcnt to 
Italy sMifl, 234 : cQmts Mia&tdh 

fr, letter to Jufftmbn* 33^; 
^iff at Porto to relioT^ Home* 239 ; 
b^kff tbroacb tho boom, 241 ; 
*A., 2& ; letter to Tottk, 
i™cupiHi Homr, 24^: j™* 

to Brottiip 246: fit Komra aRaln# 
249; dppoa» Hope 
fiilrenuM^ 37fl ag,; intor^iew with 


Vigiliiw, aas* SSOj relfttEoiui ol 
Btoenpiua to, 410 3 ^. 

BenedEiH, SL, iL 224 #7.; interview 
with l\itila« 233 
, Brr^amum, ii. 203 
KeitiGa (Syrijinj, 94, 06; dumol^Lhed 
by Cbosroes, iL 90 

Hvnjca (St4ltii Zogoral, 207: ii. 3U9, 
300 

-BeiytUBp law (kIiooI of* 4M i ii. 369 
in Uokhb, iL 114 itm,; <(o* 
IwMcd, 118; K-ni to ItaJy* 170? 

, at Romo, 102 ; In >5|Mj]ctO* 227 ; at 
battle of MlJj®r'l!o* 23ti'; oommandr r 
in. Jtairin, 336 ; docfl irem 

ftome, 242 
Beasi , 315 
Bi^las, 279* 2a I 
BiiinLurT 346 
' BEraparmeh, kl. C 

BtHhopa: rnnntcipal influetieop Cl* 
65 ; UffTfulnsa* ol GnllEe, in fifth 
iientury, 347; protestors agaiiuit 
eppm^sion, 416; prmnincaoD in 
municipal fiovBmmont* jL 351, 3C1 
*q.; incomot of emd focii paid by* 361; 
4<C Clergy 

Bithrapwoff, battle of, 434 
Biive, 297 
BiedaK 272, 275 

Rh-myesp 237 jg,, 3S4* 433; iL 320* 
371 

238 

Rlwhanca, IL 103 

Bocthiua* FI, Manltng foonjul fn 

a,P,437),400 

BoethEuj, Apjclua Manb'kie Torquatua 
Severiniia (eon nf —- 
4#, iL 153; 
death,^ 154 ; 

210 #77 ,1 otlmr w 
BohemEii, 99 
B^dogna, 171 ; IL 234 
Bohwna, labs ofp IL 16i 
Bcmifaee, ^^ner&t, dDfende Har»ilicia* 
196; aupportff Plaeidia, 223; 
actmtKff as Count of Africa^ 244 
; delcalff ImjHiriaJ army, 243: 
rElntinna idth Auj?iialine, 246; in^ 
vitcfl VandalA, 246 jh, : reeimciled 
with Plaoldia, 247; defeated by 
Van^ tfr, ; uir. mil, 243; 

doaihp 

Bimilaco T„ Pope* 363 
Ibini£a« IJ„ Poj»* IL 360 
Bonofiia* vx Boloffna : Boulncne 
Botim. i£ 315 ^ ^ 

Bonldea, ii 19, 47, C7, 69 
Bordeaux, AUuulfnekEes, 196; bnm% 

106; nirmndried 14 Viuigothx, 
294 : diitanoe lioni OnEU-tantinaple* 


prweuin|f|* -luo ; 

projioeutjon and 
Ik pJIkL, 

>rki* 219 a^K 
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Bftfipliorwi, dimcTwian^ 0^7 ! 

suburbs qI, KH jijh 

l^-poruA (CTimQfiii)f ii. 310 4^. 
Baulo^Cp 18£ 

343 

Bru^nm, 20S, 327 

BrUi4, dUtniuitlun &t CcPii&tailtiiaoplCT 
74 : aa|q ii. 356 ; Mi CuiH 
Brcigdntinuflp ii. 1233 
Brctcnsp 202p 343 
Bi^tia. Vm 
nr BeriAa 

Brituup in iUn ChAikiatl, 44 ^ 

Icdon coJIcd Uk lt4Uy 10L; 

ivbellion J04M67)p 1^7 ly. | 

cnndiiinn o{p in r^ign uE HondriUF, 
300^33^ - probAblo dato of Saxon 
conqjUSiFt^ n. f BoIit^Arii;i|i irontc- 
slLjoflifra i4UptboOiiro^tbfl:Fii. 100 
Brittanyp origin nf, 303 
Brixia il 381 

BrvmofiX 438 

Bnittkip KonquEpcd by TotiLi, ii. 331; 
pajpmpj)i betwran LaDamjk mid BrUlitlip. 
24T 

feAflt of, 437 

Bqncoiin {hIImI Butllid by AgntblAdb 
ii 37fi, 371 afj. 

■ BuseUbrii 43; priTftte retoincni^ 331 ^ 
Si 17. 127 

Bul^arinni^. In Zeno'a Bcnrire. 431; 
= UnognDdnri,435; intndfi Kmpiro 
undpr AnftHta^iuOp ib. ; oinploy- 
znOuL (yi Fodomlcfl under \1tikliAn. 
447 ; doloated by Ottlrngothi^ 

40C I invaaiona in JnatLnitn'a reljfn, 
ii. aHS 303 
BolU Begla, ii. 136 
Burouintinft, il, 208 
Bordigobk^ Mi. Bordt^atir 
Bnr^annp ML, bftttlo ii 143 
BoiKuncbiUin, OS, 00; niicnbeTH of* 
1U5 : oxpamion on the Rhiiur^ 187 ; 
firs^ ktoj^oin in -Gaidp 300 ; do- 
f«atod by HtiEu^ 24^; Moud 
k-tn^om in Savoy, ib. i wlUi 
AolinB Bgaifkat Hunn, 303 ; oppew 
MAjoriait, 330 ; obtain Z-o^uneimbi 
1, 331 ; oxtonuoD of Uaisix powerp 
341 iq .; langnagE^ 344; help 
Odovacar agmitst OaliogDliup 423; 
dpva&tato north Itaiy^ 424 ; 

omboMy of EpipliamUa to, 4^7 i 
J 041 O Provonoop 462 ; iv3aCiotu ^ith 
tbo Empiro md TbooikrriOp 463; 
wiUi AmaLiEnntha, Ii. 101 ; con- 
qw^red by Fimiikji, ib.; in™lfl 
Italyp 203 ^q. 

Bnsal^p 303 

Boem^ iL 63; fn eemmand agmeut 
Fenua, 93 ] 19 


BviMctna, 2M 
“ HyxantiniH.m,’'' 4, 116 
BjiTantium^ kb OqniitaulmOipIo 

CkcciJSnn. Pr. Fri4., 178 
CaJd^iiliatiEi^ 96 
Cb«li±litilU^ 3U0 iq, 

Oqwnr, the tltk% 7 
Cneaamugnifta (Zanigoxikb 100^ 311 
C&QKAma {CappAd’K-ian]!, 04 
CaotMhEea (Manmtatliaifl), ii. 149 
Cbosariim, Pmet. 138, 133 
Caoariia, ik 106w 213, 231 
Clulian, \u 30fl 

Cauihna, oonqujcied by TotiJjt, IL 
231; recoTEied by John, 339. 340 
Calmma^ ii. 140 

Ckivndar, {JlktiHtlan (Ic^tivaEi), 373; 

AnnEnwi, ii. 80 
CaiM ^Cajilib ii- 193, 368 
CaltiAiiap Ii. 320 

CaUiEuonii]. LL 3 ; bnUio of« 66 §q .; 

r^iaian# cnptttrv, 106; 12L 
CkHinicujF, huf Hypatii, 373 
CaHlopfu#. 471 
Cnlop^inap ii, 72 Ag. 

CalTonKano* ii Ibb 
CaEnbrait 243 
Cam^iduiioref^ 313 
(^LmpBa, iL 381 
(^ndaira, 3[t., 420 
Cknulidi, U. 31S 
CanduiaiK 3T 
Candidian. 333 

Ckndidtbw l^btbup M SorgiopoliaK ii 
03, 104 

Candidii^T hifdoKan, 33a 
OannibaJUam, ii 14, 396 
Cknon ]aw^ U3 eg.; iL 360 
CanopnBp 373 
Canup^nin. ii 339 

Ca^inbi (archlleotumf), forma of, li. 
31 

Capitni^f 47 ; huvuina^ 48; jdetiiaf 
48; nnimafiump 48 
Cupiinmf 46 
Cappoilueia, ii. 341 eg, 

Cappadocia, ImpcriA] eAtatca in, 33,32 
Capno (Cftptamjp ii 203; 291 
f^apup U. 140 

Ckpnap L 8 I; battle of^ ii 279 agg. 
Ckpntvada. ii 160 

[CkranAiaa} onUjengne of CGnatantino 
1IL(?) in Britain. Coin oi 180 
Carbonarian fon^t, 243 
Cafca«M. ii L47 
€inn, i-i 340 
Caiinn% 448 
(HaTnuntnni. 160 egg, 

CnrpathuAp 213 

Carpibup. fatbcr-in-lAw ol 341 

Carpalio^ aob nf Antiuar 24 L 
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OirrluM»^!H; ii. Ill 
C4r{hii^r IWJ, IftS- Ukoft bv Van- 
dnL^, 2541 Vftndjil capiIaC 557 ; 
BM fjf, ±59 + mpLured hy Bc-lkaTiiiR^ 
Li. 1-35;; tK^nrj^d by IfLUtificq^jj 
KiliLlcm^ 14!? ttf, 

Ckfthflige), 105 ; 

2 ST 

Clartlkd^mciEL^u, 303 
CpjiUilium, iL 278 
Cupjftn if, (I, 08 

fVaaaiii(lrt-a* li, 305^. ^y& 

C^lfui, 3So 

C4iBaiodcirUj$ (i^n^abgrariilfiithrir of 
EvDAlnf), 358 

Cauayrjdoru* (grmildiiktllior of ^^|[uilcirK 
ii.220 

CoMiotlonkii ffatl}fr of Sctutor^ ■com. 

Jt 4m, 458; Fr. FreL nf 

^ Italy, 453 ; IL 220 
C^iodoniA Ht’H4tor, FL M4igniiy 
Auivliuii, ciaZug^' Ilf EuthjLrtf, ii. 
152; pNo^. off,, 154; praEiwn 
Witigw, 177 ; caxwr mil i*ritinga, 
220 ; ftjHitLMlorbKi^ 223; old 

1.1^, 2±3 

ClUviUji, mjf. fritUr, 255 

Cacrtinuit, 300, ilO^ 232 
CoALf^ HitrltA, 271 
VoMirftftii #, pr^irln* 33 
Ckatricifli, 138, 148 

^oln/racMrii, ii, 78 

C^Unci fCatanuiJV il, ITJ. 357 

Cmo, FirOlij of, bkttlfi ijf^ It, 147 
Ckton*, 184 

€aiicfiit4*n ii Oh I0> 88, 121 ; 

C^pl4n (jAicfl 
Olota^ ILST 

CdcT, iiff., 459; ii. 13, 17 

Olrstine^ 354, 353 

CkrllBc, it I4SI 

f*-crn?lH+ ii 27S 

CtnwunlfR^ 21 

Cr./ticnJxnKR^ 40 

Ckrotilcncit^ke, ii, lOl, 252, 254, 27 J, 
27S 

ii 344 

OrlifJiiJiiB, bidbop, it 259 
CutTtnLinuflH it si05 
Cpylcin, ii. 321 p 325, 332 
ChAiUHr, it 248 

C'ba|ce<liikip Amidiud and (InlEitu mtel- 
at, 133 ; ViRiliud at, ii 387 tf.; 
oioW CodnciJd 

Chaic!^ in Syria, 1>4; it 88; ChcMroe^^ 
at, 08 

CbaJeib = Kla Atibcha, it 323 
“ ChAion!*, batUc of,'' Maurii.-a | 
Cbambertala, Granil^ PmmiiuM 

A Cwb. 

Cbatianngi^n, ii. U7 
Chanchvt3« ii. 330 


Charivlnrii, 52 
ClM.'rri% flirt, 519, 5138, 500 
CberMc^ li, 310 312, 357 

Cl»f!Boni>Jtr, Tbracmn, 278; LL 504, 
308 300 

C>bi!iiKiDD^, Tattrit, 4Ck2 5 it 310 
Cbeltim^ 50G 
Cllilbndiuii, n. 200, 207 
<--llildcbcrb, ting (Franks H 280 
Chibb-tic, king (Frank^^ 342,^ 54.7, 54U 
Cbirta, ii, 317^ 521, 351 
Chmialnn, ii. 305 
Clilodii:^, king, 242 jnj, 

Chlodwig, wic Cloria 
‘Tb^riancji, it 114 
Cb.0i*iriTiH, ii, 420, 430 
Cb<»^ti]-.\iitif>clkr!ja, it lIMI 
Cfamrocij Xoiibirv^Aii, fci5<!t‘aabn+ it 88; 
icign, nini pnL'0iiragii(ficnt nf litara^ 
tdro-p 80 ; inpciTOt? cndtfuifik'ii Irri'm 
Gi^tba AJid Arm^niana, &2, 205 ; 

military campaigns nf* 03 ^5,; 
plan nf a Kuxinn fWl, I L3 ; received 
Giwk plii]n«0phi?Ta, 370 
Cliri^tlati*], iiEtmbrr <iJ, in finirth 
wntuiy, 3fttt; in ii. 2 aq., 4 J 

in Ami-L'nia, ft 
C^krtAtmai! day, 375 
ClirtK(k>d0ma, ii. 43! 

C^A/oni^ci ftitUica, av^tcm nf daLinn in* 
201 ' ^ 
dironicbji, pf^pnljir, it 43.^5 
Chltinolo^^ world -ptitiwla of Ease biui, 

. Angitatuie^ ota+, 304 
Ckf^pUiu, 220, 235, 256, 355; 

pKitd taiui^r of .AtbiJa^ 270 
C^AfyMiTi^^Ton, 4D, 441 
Clijysiin.itTaj, 354 

€bry>:iflLoni^ JahlU l\itriam|i, ton* 
demna intareid, 55; flUtintital 
itataOlibntA nf, 87 s cldctad Fald- 

arrb, 131; pnifi^eta EtiLmp:jna, 16. ; 
IntatvedFfl w|tb Gatamn, 133 s ebar- 
aetal- and dociafirtic tiem, 158 «^.; 

eityk, 141 Jfr; rrlationi with 
EiiaH>:CHi^ 142 ; laia cncnileai, and 
indiwiT^tionfi, 148 #?.; onmity nl 
Thi^pbiJua^ to, 150 *q .; offr-nda 
Euiii>xia+ 151 ay,; ii taigpii againnL, 
at Synod fd Lb) 0»k, 152 gq,: fifst 
eiSk, 155; mallcKl, 154; offirnild 
Eudoiia aRBin. I{i5; acennd cxikv 
157 ; dratbf 15$; einnoa tamplcd, 
370 

CfaiLFch, orgaaiaatian of, 65 aqq .; 
niLatJnn.^ to tho State, 353 i^.; 
TOntiflipigttiea in the dftli coaturyp 

349 ^^7-; ta iho aiitb, ii 372 *7!; 

Caimbk* FciMCTition# Incama^ 
tioti, FrcdeatinaGaii 

Cfauaint^iL 140 

Cibalke, LOO 
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CiMTU* 37(1 

L'iSliurrik baltk^ (if, ii. ]:4f3 
f^!nx?Aium+ 03 ; Ii. 03 

Qrcumcvllmnflv, 3WWf 

Ciirdit fHrticn.m ^ Hip|wjJ ri>pn*> 

CirtA» LL 1^0 

Cinili V^iecctiiat«« CSpntiimcollM 
19 

Uln^t'3: Sambrii^T I VfrrfwWp 44 
CtutiLa, pc^rb of RiLVPiLiiiiif. l7-@-t 

OmudiAn, poot, Im Rufiftum^ 113 ; 

/Jt11^*1 Bt 
ifoft., m ; BfiL Bild . 123 -f. 1 fn 
Euiiop^, 125, 127; Ihs ^cbh. SUL, 

I ^il; ittatuD p!f»ftt Rmnit', 137 : fWJ&r 
cl n^iur-f tb. I IhiL fJaih^, 1(14 1: 

Vi. ™a. ir^^. Ifi5; faU3 «f. 103; 
paf^nutrH of, i^r 
ClnudirkiXhliK, 433 
rkuiJiiif* Kmpo!Por+ 73 

touhiiI in 513, 429 

(TK^rgy^^ ecliibftcv *jf, 337; lc^|ialHi^lR 
ctinconiin^, ii. SE^I mj- 
riiwliuiiL, 27(1 

(loTPs fmm Furthi^r Intlia, il. 331 
CIq™, kinp, 346 401. 403 Jny.; 

huanraijr" 404 

dlaiuiim^ d. 193 
Clj-Bnia, ii. 310 
Cocvjw, iL 315 
CikI^X^ nfuifliniimiiii, jhc 
(] udf K Tlir(}cin!(ituinL&t set Uiw 
Codicim. 10 
tWmptKHiii ii. 349 
r^ifla/iflP^ 31 
OkkIlOFifi, 35 

(^LIlJl}^p^ finpcrinl mi c^ins, 16? 

Gmiktanti-niuip i54 ; ^l^lEll^^ 

Hutidui (=Mirt'Ug = nfiniiflma), 54; 
dumbb drniMnWrt, lA.; eiLi^UA, 
CljNOJt, C4 ; n'fcinn (iZ AnMtiisiujip 
440 Sfj ,; UtLItii of div]Ek43(^ ol tlw 
■edidu*, 447 ; e-urwiLs^ M j 

ImpeiiaJ coiiw, ii 322 sq.; m\M 
fiiimd in Indlft, s6. ? «f 

Ju^tiikiAii, 357; Me undor name* of 
Kniperon* i 

Cifiiattti liMfrtfliV, 49^ 5l p 441; qiibatts, 

m 

CoitegUit^ l^l(U, (50 
CkiHuihiUp ii. 431 
^ojonca. ii. 3-14 
Co^Ai, fo/mtaJiMp 50 
CoiDKAa (GcmiKnok), on tbi' Ifim li# 
344 

CnniARA (Bbiltr), tlw> SartW, i r. ^144 
ii. 237 
iLiio, 23 

ComeM jl rpenfeimlwiJi 1 13 
CtmeA ArjhtKiAt, iL 06 
Ctime* ^licinEinnini* 201 


CfnntM ftjiWPEf/riO/i^Tn, [L 3''i(( 

CtjBlM dMpEM-iflrWIirlM, 36 

iJifmes dlffffiffffI'rtirttJti, 33* 37 
CfMts foedcr&Si^iimf 447 sq. 

Comts Ofidr pair^ 125 
CtfmiS it poidh ii. 3^*5 
iiitpaTtiarntn, 203 
Orintivt 27 

(?PW^ paffiflwwiiP, 442 ; ii, 354 
Copttci palniAPAii per Itali&m, Li. 

354 

Cofnu jiiiAiCaf 100 

Uom^ peitmtiu^ 61 442 ■ ii. 3l>(i 

Cr^mtM Sr jfof^iflOE pcm, 51 

(.'oJOOliK 137 

6*OEfiialfnir^, 33; 11. 75 b^. 

6’oP7iifrf, 23, 36 
Copniffff doPEfJli^MniPTi^ 34 

/iMlinmNi* ii. 339, 314 
C^ieniUt ret fNiVilairiV, 3(5 
C/oJWilioei* 458 
f 4iiinitOp iL 28, 71 
<'pnninia;i^n»i? jnear TulEn), lOli 
Comninf^hi^ Pi^fiiiAraiinTiule, ii. |(Vl.#g^^ 
{L'oinPEf jfCPlP'pVfl^t 32 
C4>mnw^r«Jt with IVrwft, \ L 3, 121 sq .; 
wilii Ifl-iiii. Anildii, Africa, cU., 
316 sqq. ; in ailk, 3^10 
CoiNHicnciarii, ii. 331+ 355 
CnminuikLitiLT in l*r!raifl^ U- 0 

€^onipvf^, 49 
Comutn ff.VifiHOs !<« ^62 
Coflfjn, bljhop+ 397* 4M 
CkmtHi. i^cncniJ. ii. 193p 197 ; b(?BijcOTd 
in 231 ^.1 r^kmmapdor 

in E^imn. 24ip; diath. 248 
DinvrnUa 184 ; th 247 

CimJii7iUtti^ Imperial 23 tq. 
<7iiji4i#inriapn* 23 ; yfuller Thcculrri^w 
it IKI w. 

Conutaila, Uatrmr ttynint)p IflNj §qq .; 
(kath, 102 

CcKhaUfw, ^ncrml of Atljilu^ ISl 
C«inj!t(iiiiiii (in M('afpp.>t4-mLA), 1>4 ; ii. 
12, 13; scat of dulio of Mean- 
pntamiA^ 38 

(I^oiuitMtia (oa Ibp f>inab(i}p 274 
C^oatantiim, Ii. 107* 174 s eoiuniandor 
in fiai'i-xina* 227 ; Icfler to 
Juntinian* 233 ; mpiei 298 

CpinHMuitino 1. (this Clfeath snnpiva- 
tioau aEKi ndorEfla of, 1+ 5^ 20p 20 ; 
foundation, of O.i’ftxtantinonlr', (.i9 
sqq. ; PalrtCp?, 78 ; policy In 

n-cj^ani t*> paganlini, 380 sq.; tawi 
on divorce* iL 407 ? crimmai 
|p-‘j!ialAtion* 410 

rTpnatantinr llhi tynzil in OmuI and 
Spain, l(i9* 188 ^ di.-aUi, IfM 

ConEtimlii3e+ Pnwjt. P^lr, hia wallp 70 
Conatantincp p^ncml ttneirr Bcliii&riiiBT 
eiccutcdp iL 102 4^. 
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C^iuftantiEna pIe : 

liiTticriptioii -chBp. iiL; p]tiiaiicif]+ 

07 ; dfdkatinnp Oli; wCitrL 

1I&.; pnpiilatiocnp 70, 
87 

Iram 

DynrtiAchium, li. 225 
ni^ 154, 304 

fiict, 157, 303 fqr ; il 41 

lopomphy atid bijilclanf:^* ^ 
Af^llcriji^ dimbAtiki^ 75 
aaropoliii, 6^ 

AmutnAnoftp Td 

BAuiyluct, 73 
BdaiLkA, 77, 304 ; ii. 43 
Bfttba, of KfuxtppiiH, 7B; IL 41, 
53; o| AJeuuidor^ iL 43 
bnd^p 72 
dvffdfhp, 43 L 
Oeip^toEium, m, 333 
CbjUkopp&t^tm^ fjEEutcf €itt 17, 
^ ^ iL 43 
rhuirbctA: 

Holy ApotfUM, 7fl, 77 1 ; ii 53 
Hoimmola^ 322 

AnutAAiH 150, 152; ii 51 
St. AquiIuiA, li. 43 
Se. Coflon, it. 43 
St. Jreno, ii fi3 
St. John (of Stadion), il. 51 
Si LrkiUnintniB, ii. 40 
Bi Pknlbolcemun, il. 27 

I^t^r fl.n0 Paulp iL 40,3S7 
BSL flnd BawbUfl, ii 40 

Bi ^pliUr 75; burnod down 
157; bamed dovim 
(532b dl; lobuilt, 48 #g^. 
SL TiwoU^ 451 

fit. Thcodot* SphoWH4, jL 43 
St. Tbomaa. 323 
Thfiotokoa KocbsEflini, 
T1i«oto1lco«, in 238 

Hnxitokotf, in CbflJbopmbE'iA* 
77, 23^6 

cistr™, 73p 77 

liwluninii: ol CoiutantuiE (Bamt 

Ofliuninjp 74 ; HiEDdDriiiii Lp 
75; Eudoxi&p 155; Ar^ 
cfldiiiBp 75^ 13 d ; MarFLAcip 

75; -ClBDcliiia ILp 75; Jna- 
tiniup 75 

KabuliUp hotpins of, iL 43 
KXflJtlDIUDDp 7G 

fuim: AtigdAtiMtni, 75,155; ii. 53; 
CoiuEAntiite'p 70, 437 ; Boua, 
70: XnuruB, or Thcodoidiuii, 
70, 30S; Arcfidlufl, 70 
GAUtfl, 60, 72 

; nf the Tliiwdchsiui Wa||^ 

71; Ooldon, (b.^ 70; 

ChiiiKUp 70; ii 2 L5 ; 


CunBinntiaoplo —&?RtiL 

topoj^pby mid biiUdin^fi^'— 

WrboiiiAi Golib^a Hon^t 72; 
BuBpoHcm, 73; of Ci^Mriniip 
73, 395; of Rfanthenufl (or 
Throdotduab 72; ot Hur- 
mindfUi {|![i«431cpa)p 73; ol 
JniiAn (Nflw)p 72> 322 
irdlcm] ELEIAO^ 3l0 
bitbp 00 

nippodiDULDp SI sgid'.y ^KMp, 431 p 
437; ii ^ of. 40 Ai^. 

ho[Tt‘a, 73 

houwit t of AnsAntiwiR 322; of 
Cg^i^riuH, 3051 ^f Uluflp 
KAthiAmfl., HIppodronif 
KyBE^iDHp 09 

Lduflue, pk]A^ of, 75, h 704 (burnt 
dDtviii, imitifllly ?}; lir 43 
(burnt down Ag^in) 

77 

MiLkm, Oil, 75 
Xympbioum, 322 
Oi^lAgoit* iL 43 
Oi'apcl^M’p rdp 3B5 
jwlMiOfl : 

GrcAt PaIadQp. i^noraJ dcacinp- 
tioRp. 75 9fj. ; OouLcnELai&Btion 
with HipiNMjtoinii, ii 46: 
po-ttt of I Amn^ L 431: An- 
l^tCtUA, 70^430; C^ik^.f79; 
ii41p53T eh lynDtrikl iiiDfli, IL 
54; ODDabtoriunit L 79» 4^ i 
Dilpbiu,70; ii. 40 ; delpbnxp 
L 395, 430; it. 21, 23; ivocy 
ii. LT; kofltlliAi!, li 40 ; 
KyriM (ohappl of the Lnidb 
L 79; Mngnaura, 79; Scholar- 
ion guATtoni, 70; iL 53; 
Iriimnal, L 70; triktinoo of 
tho CuicUdflti, 70 ; trikllucM 
of the Bxonbi 7fl ; ii 53; 
trikiinc4 ot Nini!>t*M*n Ak- 
InibitA, i 79; ti 17; tHbuiul 
of AkkuUm, i 431 

of BlAclinniAfl, 89 
of Itebdomon, 89* 229 
of Holcim, ii 44 
af Horton (Hkiia)k 88 
of HonuiflctflA, RO- ii 31* 49^ 
3S7 

d{ Plflcidia^ ii 3S5^ 337* 389 
of Plncilliiiniu!, ii 44 
of [f uHniATiAOp SB p ii 57 
dI St. MamAgp 88, 322 
Philodclpliinmp 75 
PjttakoK, 321 

F^etorittin+ 70 ; ii 40p 43 
PsanAnlhin, 384 
Siun]^n, hiMptoo ofp iL 43 
8ipft&to-in>ttPe4, 75, 70; (In Au^ 
guflteumb iL 41 
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CniisJtAn tm o pi £^-eWlfd'. 
toiwgrmphy incL 
StAdiuDi, 0^ 

StratA^iJiJtp 

Btrwt* t ^Op 323 t li- 43 * ' 

L 7G t ||^i»-aEi \L 

2$ 

subio^rlM: Aiiftplua, 87, 

AiitbotilItt% 87 j BocatliDn, 1 

^6.; Hryifljft i C!»i4tM?tI?in, 
it .; CThryaopcIiSp i UiySii 
; H-ieiDdijmcin+ 90^ Il3 ; 
HcstW, 87 ; H&ri^ni (BwHfi)p 
g?; li. i34; KAltfl liinoitp 
\r R81 Protnotuftp 87; £tn 
88; SAtyrtfeft, 87 ; 
^oKihea^ 87, 4^, 4i5^i 
fifmvAnii oi MclanoiA, iu 88 ; 
4ec a&orc utl^JT Poloow 
Syew, G3p U%2 : ii. IV5. 34*8 
U^mplE?flik 74 
t4^trmat4X>a, 88, 7£p 
thiMittR^Ap 88 

walk : ot B«i.TiQniHp 88j ■of Ooii-^ 
stHntin^t 60; Thcocbeian— 
of Anthoimoflp TO ? of Cyruflj 
72 

tiJiiv«r»itr of^ S81 #7, 

CuiiAUmliolurL, iL 41, 87, 308 
CcillStA:ntiuA ILi Ertij^Wt lawa jfcgMfwt 
8*f7 ; linttora to AbyAyiakan 
l^gBp lL 882 

CofwtiwitiuJi 111., Empernr* i!ppoa4irt 
<.3on4t&ntmi? tlL in Gii.u]p 132; 
oharwcter, 1P3; irt ItalTt 105; 
campikig:^ Bgaifust V^i^sntHjp 103; 
«oeond oaiuralabipr 10^1; mArrkA 
l^cidia, 203 ; iMBt-ticniEnt ot Gotha, 
tmd ciigttni«*44oa of G*bI, !il>4 
i AugiirttTWp 200; deathp SIO ; 
pi^umoDA: Roo^litkon at GamAtAti- 
tinoplcp 222 

Con>itaiitiiuj^ icCt^tAfy of AttiLt, 2B0^ ; 
282 

CofutontiUA {* iralb.Rom4H), sucn?- 
Urt' Irt AtliK 882 
C4n«liNrti0ftrJ| 13 
27 

CcttLaula, jiomtnatinH of, 17 ^ pulilic*- 
t\m. of iHkniov, 127 i rank of, 20 ; 

confkiaTAF Apool4<'k4, ppDKrmmBio ofp 

il 347 

CaiukTalrilup, ab<ilHiftn 4>f, iL 3445 tqfj. 
C'onPCTlw^p 24 
CopjAir, from Indiii, LL 321 
Cofeymut iL 2S1? 

ComubAp ii. 287 
Oardueno, 83 

^-irg^nto, pi^iwtitiitionAl poW-tioCi of, 
8-7 

Cnrinth, Gotki atp 110 
CuHppuA, tL 147 

VOL. II, 


4 CS 

CoFBp transporti from Egn>t, 44, 

213 ; aupplj to Komc flltcr Valndi^L 
eoDCLuCSit o| Alii% 250 ; priw 

of, in lUl y iiBElor Thtodoiic, ; 
price in ilKypt, tii.; ifkigd-pricwt 
ii, 233; Buppika in Tlirafo and 
Hkihjnia, 340 
32 

CoronutLOlW, Impodftlp 1041; 230 
(^tdAikl; 318 iff, (Lkk 1.3; 88» 
(»na); 43V if. (AnAfl^taffinA) 5 iL 17 
(Juiitin) ; CflrOIMitian imthA, i. 14, 
431 

Corpus Jufit IL 308 

27 

CVir^itA, Vimdal oonqiiofstj 2u6, 333 ; 
rWOTOlod by liliiipinp, Li. 137; 
O^tfo^othie ospoditHm to, j 
jip4m mk lTOtTQ.fl attAcliod %0 Africa, 

283 

CuEifuM, Indicoplouslw, if, 3 to *55^. 
Cdamna and I^miiuiT -aa pbyai- 
-Okinp^ 3 j8 
CotteniEnoB, 400 
OaiyaoncD, 228, 433 
Cannoik, oceteaiBJitical, fiS 
(I) BcumouLcal: 

Fiwt (Kicaca), iVS^ 340 
SwHid (CortHtantinopb), 340,3-71 
Third (Ephe^EuV Go, 

Foarbh (Cbakedon), 5*8, 357 
Fifth (OanAtanlinifpla), Ii. 3ti$ 

(21 Otbeni: 

Antineh (iV-u. 341), 15S; (a.D* 
A421 iL 3S3 

PArtllAgo (JLW. 412), 301, fA.iV 
4L6 and 418) 

D pn^ftantinoplo (*.&. 404), I5Q; 
A.1J. 448) 355, (A.P. flUl 430, 
A.JI. 518) iL 372p fA.n, 530) 
377. 35^ 

DiodP^lift {a.d. 415), 3l!ll 
Diiiiv iL 88 

Epbeiiu f A.D. 448), 855 

Gamp ii. 381 

JoniHlrm 4lS), 30i 
aidpirk (^D. 410). 153 
Dak, tlw (a- a. 403)* 17k2 
Rp^mie (A.D. 430), 3r>2i (a h. 437) 
4,^, (A3modUE jjaloiark, A-D. 
002) 408 

Hardica (ABr 3^l0)p 303 
ScloiKEa 410), 3L 3 
Sidrm (A,n, 6123 , +411 

Turin (a-U. +173, 303 
Tyw(A.D. 613)* 441 
Qiuncikp pmtfincial and di4<t'wuii 

- 207 338 

CraUikp r., ii 247 
Cremona, taknn by tMavaoir* 424 
Mniwi, IL so; 

Cfiapknua, maj. Cffaif., 209 

2 U 
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Crntflti, i1. 2-ifi, 547 ; Gdlhio hlmitMiD 

of, 258, 2m 

Ciuciflxkmp M 414 
Cucusus, iLJt44 

C'itJfeM#, punuhiDi'iit mf thi<, ii. 410 
t-LilnnJle, g«Ti™n«l tiy ii. 

231 Z b«iic|»^Hl hj Kars^^ 271^ 
57& ; EH m'nik>ll»T 277 
Ctrifft ^quilurn, 35 
Ciuro^ jHifcrliorMPn, 33 
CtuMiw tiriiaiis, CNLl' 

C^aior d/imia ^ ii. 31 

CttMtoT domufidirinrM^ \L GS^ 353,354; 

Cuiioirfl, 59 sqq. 

Cnropala(ej», ; li. 71 

fWmui 115; jL 38 

CuFtoTH 51 : ii. 353 

Cnt^iaa. iL 14l» 147 
CycliuJrts iir 340 

147^ 368 

C^i^priwiT biabopp 302 

CvpHwi, iiefen?ndjiriM^<, iL 153 .p^. 

C^PcUHt generaL U- 207| 227, 2il0 

m 

C^rnflp BirtADkod by luBuriaiu, 1501 
chtiich of, fib; unckr tbo r^HiMator 
iiMf. iL 340 

CTTl!tlC, 120 

Cyril, lniti™.*li, policy of, 216; 
qiufT^ l with Orest^l, 218 j 
mh\& iwr munlufr of ilypfltw^ 
thpologicil fltwtrillfiw anri ocaalro^ 
T«mjn, 351 aw- 

ClyTil+ fllhcer uinlrr EcLlwias# ii- 8^ 
CyriU *ni I. in. HiflWWH 440 
CSTTbim^ 08 

Cjrnai Pfflc^E- Pirfr, etc., 72, 227 #j. , 
nklinn to Nonnas, iL 431 
C^Tticufl, iL 58, 357 


Diu^ia, dhrtJf*.. province* and kiWCd 
oU 271 

IXaciii fiwditPiTiuioa, 308, 200+ 271 
BwriB fiwnda, 271 ; iL 208, 3«U 
PiK'ia {TnuuijivftnlA), 100+ 101 
Dih^tbAcuH, iL 1L3 284 
D^ibrTiL, iL 38 

PtllyukndMS, two plftcei K named^ M4 
JhitifflAikA^ cilc<nt of provinDep 187 ; 
tramlorenofi to lCfl*tem Emprrorp 
221, 225 ; un<icT Ncjmi*, 410; 

undi^r OdoTiKAr, $b. ji undar Oatro- 
gnt}ui+ 432 ; ml hr Mondiu, 

ii. lUO §q. ; and by CoEUFtBJiliaii+ 
174 

UmlmfltiiiSp nbbtvt, 385 
BaniMdus, Fitd /.^trfwT, 300; lAftt 
KbolBtvIi cf the Aeadi’mV, iL 389 
DantMcns, 96 

|>Kni?S. proplwt, inh?rprvUl4iin of bia 
pi«ph«ini, 107 


IbmirL atylito, 383 
Dnntc, nn Pope Agapetua, 0. 378 
l>ftiiuiK% np Gotiltoa OC4 44, 313 
l>tiirafl. foundalum of, IL 15* 81; 
bftttl# of+ B2 *qq.; refortiEwd by 
dujftfcniAn, 08 ; beaik^d by 

f'bovrwa, 90 i hji m emporium, 122 
Parduiia, 280, 371; iL 300 
t>ardukiijBi 105 
Dikricl, iL 8 

riarioa, Bcnt by l^ocidm to Eomraco, 

IhitLEU!, urcbbiflhop^ ri. lOl, 202, 2tl4 ; 

pil CunKtanlmuplt, 3S5 
DuiculfWJWB. 141 
Dcrcil, family cd ihc, 4<fJ 
D^iuii, ecmHul in A-&. 468, 400 
Dtfniiratus, iL 153 
rKs^n't&ls^ 382 

DrNQuriokiff, i.Siriihal 
iJiediticii^ iL 4JX) 

(lit 443 ; iL 33tL 

rhf^ification. ^l^ Era|n?ri>F** 1^ 

Ihanlcis olrcEi* 85; 4« Hippo¬ 

drome 

in Tbt«aly, ii- 300 
Demctriiia* bbhop oi Philkppi, u- IG2 
DemvErias, miL, iL 231 rfjr 

|>motritlil, an olbcial in NapIM. u- 
232 

Pra^t. ProL, 445 
itefHirip, «e Coinagi? 

Dentw* (Dencisk'bJ, 310* 434 
Dcomtiu, biiibojP, 253 
iL 310 

iJwvftjrfio* W; (21 nscep- 

tional tax, iL 353 
fjkeiirero^ijp iL 385 
Dhu Kotba, iL 323 9^. 
lliad^m, impetial, LO-ll 
lliampQUBH ^7 
«C£ Law 
Diinnasp iL 323 
£yi4>c«iH^ of the Etnpire, £5 
Dii^lvtiaiip hifl rtftmil* and cuyaiijaa- 
1 tkflp l^ 0, 23p 25 $ palace al SulOJia^ 
78 ; frcMiEier defence In thn EmU ^ 
iMncb-tianopoliH, b. 310 

comtnandc-r in Eonw, u- 
240 ; in (.’vntyBiMlli»t ^2 

Dingenianiifi+ 433 
Dionymua Eaiguu^ 46(1 
iTionTaiua Ibo Ain!0|?agit«p ii h 3B1 
tlki'pkantuHp 217 
DuHeoridpa, oL 430 

j Hinacoridfiii* uUnd, iL 320 

IlinaeckrnBp Patriarob of AleiandriiH 

355 

Dnacoma, dc^Hin, iL 372 
Dioaeorue of Aphrodito^iL 430 
J>kitii:urip tbtp 3T3 


t 


* 






index 


40T 


Dipli^niatiOi forma nhd ® ! 

Aq. I iL li^- 

Jliptuiin^ Tiberiiifi ..fuliiUi ii- 

3^1 , 

KinauloJ. lil*? ; S^tilwho, 
tfr, ; iVinslotitiTiH. *2^ ; 240 j 

Axturiiin, 253 S Cfclftontiimflp 429; 
Ant^miiMv AuMtaJuiait. ; 

AiwliiDdiiAt fi- ^ i- 10; 

Juiiui, iwn of Ci^irminutf, l^p 30; 

J oalinlAn* ibr ; Orpstc#, J 30; 
Ank'ltift Fniintm BiwiSIiy^ 341^ i 

IHAOtAMirf4, itr 

mviim R^ht, ihnwry of* 12 

liw of, ii. 4i^ W- i tJCWnplM 
of cHMtirat:la of, 407 n. 1 
DtmtfAfici (^rixipa). 37 
i^inu» lliipcriu tillr, lii 
J> 0 initi«i, moftophyaitrT it 3B2 
rioninkiia, iir 2LU 

DornmA rlinao^ in AfHca, 52 j under 
Jnetiniui, LL 354 

IkmAtiHfa, 247, 370 jHjrgr. j undjir 
VAndjdup 250 

to army, 47, 50 
HonHlif'iiB* U- 393 

lXit^% ii 312 ^ . 

Mat^pAoroi, ii 77 

Ik>yini or Pnin^ ii 3 

Hp^tv^ and ilonatiOD, ii- 408 

Praco, r., ii 272 

PnfcoemtitLi, ii 12* 

Drilo, r. (DriiiK 260 
Prinuv, Tr flhrinft), 200 
/>ruT)^uvi, 38 
Drniulwa. 26S 

Dahkofl (DcHvin), ii. 3, 100 
Dubium IfHV 
lA«c«ndriuJ, 10 
ihiiV#, 3C m. 

XHulk^bum isInyAp ii 315 

Dttleippan, 27l> 

DvlDUKma^ Li 10 
J^pon4iir ii 308 

l>niuelonJn]+ 2fWt 
Jhtz J/oponfMW^wij. 113 
i>ttaj tPtrrf tu Arrtorrcani, SOI 
Dj^acluum, m'^^d by Oat^otba, 
411 ; Thcculerijo al, 417 tqit ,; 
irptilaiioEi -fpf inbniitaiitii fnr 
A¥|kTi«v 440; AtnalbffEEnIhH pi™ 
lA flf« lo, li 101 ; IkUaUfliW at, 
235 : SclawiKa Hi 29f7 

Eaithqualce** 154 ; ii 117 

R?dirium342 ^ 

Eclijiieat of mMsn, 137 ; ri- 310; 
af ran, 

Ed^«5n, 270. 270 n^., 2S0 
Etkm tSyTianli, lasatkKi m, 441 ; 
Ksmplp nf, 368; acat uf Kcftorian^ 
wmp 354; Kavad'a ide^ of, ii 


12 ay.; paya runstfun Ui C?lM»rTirt, 
Ofl; TCfflrtilie^l by Jualiniftii, : 
Cliuarocw HO ; k'SCnJ 

of Abjpir, 10Q 

EdEJwm (YodftiLtt)* 270. 27U 4l& 
Edicts, Impoiiai 12#^; of l^racLurian 
F’lyfi-ctafr 4:^ 44* m- it n. 2} 

Kiloti^Ji* 1SI3 

Kdu 4 .ifltion, in Us& hniidB uf jiagAm, 


374 

dirtcoae of, 27; -^ugnatal 
i*. ; amuUEib of monpy 
tajted in, 33; abanji^GA in flftk 
omlaiy+ ii 338 ; n?ciJ^anii»t.toJi in 
4xth wntuiy,. 348 ; ‘ number nl 
tio^pa in, 3&8 i Atf AkKAitilriai 
liieniyf# 

Et* AUbrKa= ElMbwJbfli, It 3!^ 

Elieua, ii 300 
KlopbAntinEi, iL 371 
Ek-tiau^ fxrjth* al^ 119; my^tefiei 
aft 308, 373 
Ois, QoUw in, 120 
ELtslin ViwlAlwd, ii 7 
Emnni'i|katkin+ ii 4(^2 
Emean, U4, ^ 

Emonat 107. 170 

Empcsrois, method of olootifkn oft S 
jqq. 1 tK|.n?^ent, 6 eg.; quBiii- 
divinity, 12* 15 3 tcpBlative powem^ 
12 nqq .; titkM;, 15 eg, 

EmjoA^riMM. 00 

EEupire, Raman, unity ofp Id *qq. ; 
diybi^jM ofj 2, IS egg.; ryn?QdD 
of. 53 : pojralatiiim of. 53; Bupef' 
rtitiona as U> doratian of, 137 ; 
%%¥■ aa to iU enllapw in Iho VV««4 


diacuBod, 308 egg. 

Knmnwe, ftnd frmiki mmman to 
lie tbmne, D ew. 

Ehj^land, in lei^pna of Hdiaariii*, LL 09 
Enn^ptMioMAf ii 374 
EiinculiEu. 427, 481 J fpMloe prx> 
mfjda, +63 ; isaneKytfc Oft Tboo. 
^rte, 406; death, iL 153 

fCpheauB, art of, kwa 114 mnk, 358; 
iM Conncib 

Epiiraim^ PalriaJtrh of Antioch, ii. 
377, 383 

Ephlhatitn, 307 ; ii 5 .; alleged 

Irtle-r of Juatinian to, 92; fall of 
thrir pootTf, 314 
Kpibok^ +44 eg.; ii 350 
+:plxliiuTtM (Rai^ujia), ti 174 
Epbiiciia, Pr, PreL 305r 394 
Epipbaliia (cityl, 94, 98 
EpiphJUlinai bieflop of Ccnistanlia, 150 
E|ifcpKanini, bbbop uf Tirinum, 330, 
343* 424, 421 eg. 

RpiphaniuB,; l*atriarch uf Ccjnatan-. 

tinopk, iL 371 
Em^ of ArraenLip 51 80 
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4U 

Enuftiuiirk!, *on of AspAi, 317, 320. 
30S 

FniM (KniKhK 4^ 

Efythriiw, Pr. Frefr, 400 
KrEflniFo, Thood<wiiopolk 
EiiDiiphAloA, Ik 325 

ElhiopiviSp f« Ab^TSainiiiia 
Ktruru, by VimfiQlbfli Ififl 

Euc tmitii, 43^ 

EiicbcriuRLp IfHip ; d£Kth« 172 

EuE^lidl^ 217 

Eudikemon^ FjijL of Cjamatontinoplct 
iL 30> 4i 

Kudocio, EmpzoB5 (AthctiAlAb 
marriiLgc, 220; chUdioa, ib. ; pIE- 
to JcrOMlDlii^. 320 4^.; 
Hi'IIchekcUp 227 i)qq. ;; frl4^ndjihip 
With Cyt%m^ ifr, I difcoFd witt 
Pukbrrim 220 ; ac^ua&U^jii 
220 : osUCp 230 ; comB^ 

220, 227, 231 ; oplnionJi, 

3SB jf. ; dcBtli,i 350 ; pocfn OH 
PcTQi&n Wflirt ik 4 

EadocK a u( VrtJrnlb'tftn HI.. 25L 
256; fcirt?td to iparry FalbuJittap 
- tarrii^d to Qirtb(i>g« and 
maiTiiNl to Eiofipripp 324i 
EndoiUL,. EtnprpM, wjfo oE Aii:'ad[uii^ 
education. lOS *; maniafft, 10^ i 
orolmtf^d Auj^nata, 136; tourt* and 
poft-cr ol, ib ,; rccoptioU ul For- 
f^iyriaa of Qbxa, L43 ; rdatjona 

nith Cbn'BOfllotn, 142 ; enmity and 
rHonciliation, 148 ; HTond 

mplur?, Ifll* 153 i rpccfiieiliArLHinp 
ISA; her Etaluo in AufU4(teun^ 
ISA ; third ruptahff willl Cbiy^- 
tom^ ib. I dcALh, 159; couia, 
136 

Eudoxia. Ucinia, Emprtssa, liiitb, 220; 
uotn^ f&. ? marrta^p 225; forces! 
to inATfy Masimuj), 324 ; auppoa^ 
apptal (o CraiwriPH lA.; raptive at 
c^ba^e, 325: relHkaed, 333 
Endo^iopoliA^ 26^ 

Eu^pnixUp ntfw&rd of Honoria, 2!i^ 
En^ieniuff, duJee of EupliLralesta, 434 
Eu^rrmphin^ 146 
Eolatiuii^ ii. 314 
EiuuipliUf ii 4l'T 
Eunca. U. J70 
Ennomiamiv 370 ; ik GO 
EimarJu^ L27 ; Imde in^ Ik 115 
Eupbomii^ daughter of Marclan^ 314 
Eupbemia^ lutar oE Lao 1.^ 323 
Eppheiniap Empeosap ik 10^ 20 
Kuphcitniap dau^htor oE ifoha Chpi». 

doetAti^ ik 57 
£aph«mi4p of Sum, ii. 05 
Eaphcmiun^ Fraet- Frat, 470 


Eupbemiiu. l^tniirDh of CuDELanti-^ 
nopleif 431» 430 sq. 

Euplmtcfrlik^ 434 
Eu[4utiufl^ ^Dl3 

Hurto^ tiiig+ acOeadoUp^ 337; An- 
thomiaE at war witlt, 330; oon- 
qao 2 ftfl ia Gaul and Spalni, 34L tqq .; 
eEnbaasy to ConMtalititloplo, 341 ; 
minJateiriBp. 343 p oodcp 344 
EuEcbiuflp pootp 135 
EuEobiiu^ blflhup of ik 53 

EuaobLuBp mtnttf&vi., ii. 60 
EuBtathiuj, hktonan, ik 429 
Eitlbario, eoMul, 455 ; ik 151 aq.j 15B 
Eutb^miui, abbot, 350p 364 
EutTOpiuEp ohamheriam. annttlfpM 
marrlago of Amadiiijp 106 ; Tlie 

i^inup 1]5 L26 ; oam^ 

pai^ aio^inst BnnEp 126 ; cofuul, 

m ; fallp S30^^. 

Eut^’chca, nionophy^itep 355 
Eutychianwi, Fraet. Prof., 134 
EutTcbiuEp Patiiarrh of ConJtAllti^ 
nopEa, ii. 366p 390, 3(^3 

Eva*?r[tiiiip ^ 

Evermadp ii. 175 
ExaciotM, 49 
EjumihR.. of Africa^ ik 141 
Exfjtvloreif. 32 

Ex!c^ii€^i3, cftalion of, 3l7 J ik 17 aj. 
EipOfta, prohibition of certaiiip ik 355 
£;^pMiii9 iofiua mvadip ik 316 
ELrapomntiu^, 206 
Exupr riuEp biidvopp 167 

Fahriacio, il 2C4, 260 

FoAK™, 00 

FactoHi» of aniiJi, I [S 

FacTindtiR, bkhop of Hormmne, ii. 

Facniap HE FaTmtU 

Faeflobie, |66 : ii 207 *qq* 

Fanum Fortiuiae, ik 195-w.* 276 

FaTietua, Anklus Af'ilioa Olabrio, 233; 

Ptefect of Homo (jun. 425). 223 
FaiuiuA, binbop, 342 
Fauefii!^, hUtofian. fifS 
Faunas. Havitui Brobuf. domuI 
490), 424, 453. 464; Pf^t 
oE Homo. 466 

Favontia. 423 ; battle of, Ii. 230 
Federatofp aw Fo^drrflfi 
Felttlwn#, 411 
Mix It., Fope. 404 
Fflix iff.. Fopo, 436 *j, 

Felix IV., Pope. U. 157 

Felix^ iTMiff. Kff, miX. 240; ib.; 

fall sm death, 243 
Felix, Afrlcaa pxaet, ii 125 
Fermo, He Finuum 
Fatftox^ pnwejiE 424p 

453p 404 



INDEX 


469 


Finanto, 45 i iisagjfvp in tmflusUiy 
on MArcion'tf ^^3^- 3J7 i 

of Lbo's V'ttlldnilffl flKpmliiirjjs, ii,; 
nsijenro till dr^Ua tif AniiGUMn^^ 4^6 ; 
d. 36 j i?xp<sndituiti on St. S«p3aiJH 
if, 5"i Jig.; Hniuicca mndsf Jiwtlninn, 
t‘sEmiAt»n[fSl4l0 naviinuc, 
i* : iL 353 I rpdtliHian nf rovuHa* 
under Valonliniatl 11 i S53 
Fira, (freekn 463 
Fjio-l>rig*d^T 3^ 

Fiiu^ C^jnjtnntmojilc 

Firmiifiai]^ 307 

I^rmnEiip ii. 195j Bcliiinid# linidj 
milit4ry cnuncdL dI» 197, ! 

imkon liV Ttitila, 23o 
FitmUiir Moor, 131 
KliariiUi Atitin, EnipresA, 107 
Flikecdb^ dAUghttir of Arco^iiiff, 131, 
154 

Fl*railiB, dau;^]lttir of ThnadoHsuS IL, 
33l> 

FUviui, Pfttrisrch oI CjEutAiitinnpIti 
365 ii^. 

Flji¥iBii, PntrtBrcIi of AtLlitiOh, 440^ 
443 

Fkuiontff!, KiuiAgB^fl Ot, 103 4 Jufftin 
ia, iL 237 ^ ToIiJa BLlocJtG, 236; 
sutT^odora to XATiieAr 275 
Fb™cinua, pool, IL 125 
Floimtinn, AboU Pref- of 133 
Flimw^ 4uke of TlsfrliAidH. 237 #g. 
Ftxd^raii (tortilgn t™p* untbr 

fpecii&l command), 447 ; LL 

liisf., 127 

Fordcntii^ ffidjormto twoplejat 42, flS; 
IcnJorBl^ troops^ 43; fednrmto flUU» 
iritlim tlao EmUto, 306 
FoWij (tax). BO. 237, 446 if. 

Fontciuj. biiilop, 342 
Foirtcry, Ei. 337 
FonjJii Corrw'liS^ ii 201 
Fitrum Spinnriiniit iL 19B 
Fomio, ii- 

/VaPM’iHOp ii 207, 280 
Fnuikifp on tbn Fusino m tlld third 
century, +4; un Btiini^ Stilicho 
pacihoji, 118 

Ripunriutut, t^rfitoni', 98 ^ defond 
Bhino for Homop ilBaling^P 

of AtitiliB Tritln, 243 J rBlBliucui: 
With AUjK 291; b^lp Empire 
a^inul HimJi, 282 
SbILjww, lerritoiy, 89? 

242 W- , 3^16 J il._ BJl; diPimon 
of itcro™fiJift kingdom, l7l ; 
DCi^ptiAtitHUj with SVilig^, 179; 
mvmh ItaEv, 3Cr7; ijNiiiiipmont, 
ifr. 289: propow to dirwfc Italy 
irilli OstTogolbi, 210 


FravittA, 135 
293 

Fft-^ksnc {ViiiiEtith), 333 
Fresi, li 141 
Frisianfl, 09 

Franitintium hiahop. iL 322 
Funonhl ^Uftama, 141 
Fudo, Mi Pctni FefrtUGa 

ClabbuJa, iL 841 

Ciaiiui, Fatriatrh of AluxundriA, iL 377 
Qalnup hia iwddiQrSi aliiy Kniinui^, 
1L S ag,; rc-Latitiiui with StnichOp 
112, 125 ; rtvi§- ntiL, 127; o^er-r 
tliTtiwa Eutropiua, 1^; relHillion,i 
132 death, 135 
OiBiiiQric, atioca8b>a, 244; chanKitcr, 
246; li!BV«a Spaiiii ib .; ranapldlll 
agniiitt Skl4vmaap i &.; pJufid^^re tho 
MaurrlAEiiajiA^ 247 ; tfi>lrea Hippo^p 
247 ag,; dcfoshi linp^riid armi^ap 
248; mBilcoa '(43B]ip 24!l> i 

takcACartho^, mvadca Sicily, 

iB.; niBkoajW»&BOf443). 255; ^^uarrela 
wiih Vialgotbia kin^F 256; AUtn^ 
emey, 250 , aEttiemeUt the- aue- 
naa^ll, i5,: uiti~Oathti|ic pcilkyp 
258: eipcla prtivmcial Mnatora, 
iB.; m^LiJitirMliL irith Altila, 291 ; 
HUka Romo, 324 *q* Z ikdmiiibpd At 
aOAj 327 ; IfcBty with Majotinn, 331; 

TQSlom EudnaiiA bthI Flacidia, 3^ ; 

5 t Sardmiii And Coriba, 

334 ; defoati OKpeditiem of L®o L, 

335 ; Ot.imAfiO, 268 
(jikiiiap juriat^ IL 397, 3.08 
Cialla, ii!h of Theodoaiua I.t 198 
Galla PlAeniiAi a« PhioidiA 
GwIlitiOiA, 203, £6« 

GwlljOA, hattlo uf, iL 1-17 
GAlUenufi^ Emputor, ruilit*iyn.dtirma,36 
Gamb^g^. ii 415 ^ 

Gaiufiff, Pnilh^ThniCi 370 
GauilcUliya, father of ActiiMt 241 
GAudentiua, aon of Artfiw, 261, 325 
GauJ, dopaalAtcd by Vimdala imd 
uthefBp 186 jgg. ; tuidcr (AinatantEnD 

ill., 180: rwifgamiiaikMi by Qjn- 
atanliiia, 206 ; Run hiVAl^n, 

291 # 77 . i alionatiun fmill ItAly:, 
336, 337 jfq-; eitanaiuii of Ch^niwi 
mk? Aftt r 466, 341 Af.; md of 
Irajaj^riAl power in, 346 ; Eifo of 

GaUIc previnciak 841 *gf. 

Gauta, ii. 361 

142, 147, 371 
tteUuua, Pope, 432p 45$ 

(;elimer. Idn^ AMsaaiioa, iL 126; 

niUiiaify misiakjsa. 128 s alretEfur 
plait , 131 rg. ? durc4U>«l, 135, 136; 
caplUfcd, 138; ail^Tr bwin of, 137 ; 
ctiina, L26 
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341 

PutinATvli ftl CfinHtaiitl- 
103 

Ik-FliW. ii m 

40, fUi; j Afrif^n) IL 140 
<icwT|^, the ii 343 

iff- JbcruL 

ItNJ; und«!r llcuift, 277, 201 ; 
Tqvatl. 2LHS; m IXacii^ ; tfrutv 
wiLb. iL&rcuui, 207 ; ifnlkitb&i wilK 
Lombardia and the EnipLn; Ul JX^gn 
□IJuatinliui, IL 29 ^ 497 . 

GcnriAc, ii. 50 
Grimanui BUpcHcrT 200 
Gennanhi, m lUynnim, it 

GeltUEUla, the if ^ porusiration "" uf the 
Effijsire^ 0k sa. j in the Army, 

09 ; Wcffk UGimaiLfl, 90 1 KAat 
GemLona, 06 ; Geriikatl pcopW, 

gec^pbivAl diittrilHit™ oL in 
A.D. sfo, 00 #5*; in ii_iP. 454+ 29<S 

; numbem efp ICM)^ 104 Aj,, 300 S 
^^iioniuj ApoUinnriM German ! 
langnaf^, 344 

GennKnUA^ of Jiutin 1, IL 19 j 

di^greement vilh Jualbium, U7; 
HiLHjierted of 6ft + at 

Afitkich+ 06 : «it in Airica, 

144 i appoint^ comnumf^t^in- 
chief in Italy, 253; cdllc'Ct^ an 
Army, : .pnihiihte heir to throne+ 
li.; mamex MAtaAimtha+ 254; 
deatik, lA ; dDfcaia Slatu^ 206 
f^rrmanua (pewtumeij-), rncm of pneed- 
ing, iL L9+ 253 

GcniLandJ!+ ^tdilkimder in Thracian 
ChenHmrWi IL 305 

Grrtnanaui, V^hop of A^liem^ 201 p 
2rj*? 

Germonn^, grnend of ThoodHiiiH ft., 
255 

Gomnfim^ i^omniJinder at Therttie^ 
pylae, UO 

Grnmtiii% rebel general in Spain, 101^ 
103 

Oetae^ Identi^ed viLh OoLhs^ ii 223 

UhaftuuiKb:, 05; |L 0 L 

C3if*l, it 2.70 

Oihamnnd, li 1 32 

Gklakt li 345 

Gilda^p 2til 

Gildo^ rwoU et 121-125^ pairi- 
moaiujn Oiid. L2a 
Oladbturial nbowa abelubeit. 164 
GjWuMi, j^hTn'oTHfiFxi, litle+ 33 
GiyceritiB, Emppror+ 404 
Goaf (Alan klng)^ l¥k L04+ 19S, 250 
C^oUrgiurl, 1843 

Gold* ejqmrt to tbfl flMt, 54; #6f 
fkkwiiet and Bklvf-r 
Gotbie languajfQp fin^tra /nutra in 
central Lorupe, 270 


Gbthi^ Hi^pratinruk nt 07; 0i*tra- 

g^lh«, \ Ngntha 

G^llm of Cnmea, ii 312; «H oIm 

Ttitnixlioft 

Graeckiifl, E'mf, of Rome, 368 
Grado^ ii 280 

hubo^i^ 342 
Gnu«B^ it 131 

Gnktian^ ^Ttintp 188 
Gralian, Empe-rDr, 368 
Gratiana (in Mi>c«ijl)i, iL 102 
Greece, imupfrcttOll of |;iagam3m in, 
360 #?. 

Gioek 6rfr, 440 

Greek lanj^age, at ConHtantmopte,i 
232; nlbcEat use of, 228; ii 346t 
300 : Uterary, and popular, Gft^fikih 
434 aj^. 

GiegjentiuB, ii. 327, 4L3 
Gitgoiy f.^ (Uw Grrath ii 224 _ 
Gltgoiy uf Xa2iaiuuA, on aivoiWp ii. 
4CI6 

Grod, king* iL 311 
Grulhungi, 129 

GubaKea, IL 100 ag., 113 ; 

murder of, 118 

Gudeli^a, alfs <if Thendahad, ii, 167^ 
168. 173 
Qudiiaa, il. 248 
Gudmn* 296 

Gundobar^ Rkirgundum king, 104^ 
m 249 

Gunderic* Van^h^I king, 102, 203, 
204 j i^ar ulth Sueviane, 203; 
death, 244, 258 
Gundiuo, 34<l 

GundulwJ, 540^ 344 ; tait* 404; 
Eurgundum king, 405; invadee 
Ital/p 424; IcleaBce ItaLaan captiTBa, 
427; relatkiUfl ^tb Anruvtaaiua^ 
483 

Gunlaritb, ii. 146 

GunGkamiind, VamLol king, ccins, 
258; invadee SieUy, LL 124; penc- 
tutce^ 125 
Odigan, Li 5 
Gnrgenea, iL 80 

Hadrianoplr* battle of f !f78)p 41, 
97, 104, 31 i; eajkital of If aemi^ 
muntua, 2Elft; 8ilaYen«« at, ii. 
293 ; zefortifiiid, 398 
HadrEaniUp Rnfnu 165 

HiHlmmetEimp it 130 
Barflb {Gbassanid t 431 ; It 88 ± 

inYadea Afla^Tia. iC>3 
Harilb* aoulb Arabmn eniir> ii- 324 
Holonopontni, pnoTtn’CC, n^onatt 
! tntcu, it 34L 
Kelieelatca, 335 
Hclkm, mttif. Ii24 
tlaliopglLi, ii 372 







Ii^DEX 


471 


191 

//f9?ii= ptkfpinp 2«3. 2t{7 5^157 

lleikmifcnrip S-'V! 

Hclviiiiuii. iu 2tiS. 2^ 

H€H(dikim, of 4tKi 436 J 

m ATIIlcnu^ ii. 

H^phftcffE-Uttr iL 

Horackfl (F.TDiSUK 112. ^16. 3^3 i it. 

llciAcIrA (Mrictftutir). 270, 417 

f.&ma 143^ loj^Aj 

to UoiirtriuA, ISl ; revolt and 

dcfttli. 10^ 4ig. ^ 

tliLwIiUA, eimuch of Vftkntsmrui III-. 
2119 

LLeritfliu^p iiepfi^niil of l#o I-p 337 
llpix'iitiuitti, FL Bttwufl, ^9. 
HcimMifr^, ThiiriisgiM tkftg. -tai 
Ht7iiiiuuic:| ii 205 
Bomwrio* Siwviwi king. 20S 
ilcnntwk ii- 1^1 

llclTilfi'gGiuim oj-i 61 p 87 
ILpro^tiu. iir 429 

HirtilH+ hjilhitatkin in fourth 45witnr^', 

MO; numbcra (iF. lt^S; under Hnnn, 

^1 ; mvalL. 290i. 297 ; in OdoV*- 
(*r'a itn™?* 425 ; scrUlfprat* 

in niyriui ppu¥ifl«M. 430 ; kin^if fir+ 

Ikiloptcd wn of TlieocSoriffi 401; in 
JuatiiUM'i BcrvMw* in the En^t^ iL 
107 * cto. J 103 ; 

4it bftittD uF tlapOft, 279 {fluently 

tnn^tinnod m iuiiliiwdei in 

jTi-Stix-); ni!e over Iho lom- 
iMhrtk. 290 J brcalt-up of tb* rutioa. 
atiO ; milsiiMliKint fortuiuK^ 300 
Hinnpoli^ 94 s iL 82 S BustiM nt, 9o; 

4it, 90 

ILicroeiw. Plnttmirtp 37d 
HifrvK'hw. %wJ«4wn4. il 341 
Hk’joiip Giuiloiin-'bD'UdMi ofp iL 0>5^ 
Hienjiheiit, iL 3B1 
Hiluioo. 3^ 

UilArv, biihou of Arl«i. 3lt4 
HklderiOp ting. il. F2f> 13lp 153 
llimerinB* 374 

Hiinyuikw, pfilmtittn* with Ab^^nainin 
iind nith F^oidihI tlmpiio. iL 322- 
327 : 1^4 //tiweniarum. 413 
Hippo RogiojL 247 #j-+ 240 ; ii 
Hippodfotno, fncUomi- of. 34 236 r 

in roign of Jttulin. iL 11 *9^- S tho 
PArtiMiLH," 12; in roiRia Of 
Jmlinlui. 39 bolwwn 

Gfoe^ im4 Juattciwup 71 ; 

ppurtMo-rm^ir 
llii»,9&; 1L91 *qr 
lliflpallip 244: iL 237 
Kiutig-na* 101. 273 
Hoifli r, lia. fift d^tftrojTsd. 394 
Floinoribr^. e« IlimyiJitps 
207 


Honcmfuj, 304 . 3So 
Hcinoriiw Juei* CniE4ii. hirthp Sftili; 
Aagiiet4l^ 224 h 202 ; ebnmeter, 2SH 
4ti.l jfttnipio witli KttgJeniuiip 239; 
apprul to AttUn. 290; 294 1 ooini*239 
ffoflririraai {fedeHtt* trciopaj. 101 
llonoriim* Empenar^ ivigii of* etLii]H. 

V, and tH,; liLri-h. lOtJ; 3rd 

OuELEnUle, 110 ; 4th CrKaiukto^ 12L; 
Firet marrifl^, 125; mo™ court 
Ut Rnveniifl* 1153 i FooauSftte. 
ik ; triumph, iA ; at Romo* H53 *ij,;: 
Heoikd mnnift^T 179; at Btjnonia* 
171; ftt- Tioinnin* ; flo-opta 
C^Hutonlius, 209; 4lUWTol with 
Rtacidift, 2101 ik*th, ib. : ooH” 
tompotary view of faia iv^gnF 211; 
flaivophagujp 293 
** nomAdiQr 192 

Homilaiinai FoJh. coiroapondmoe Uith 
AnaataaisHi, 4Wp 4^10; deiath.. it 
R53: negnpUiitkinB idtb Jujtin^ 372 

H np.ia4xt|M;«. 396 
Itonrum Marifi* 23S. 400 

l/ttmpVtf, and h^>Wtth iL 4lS 
llimeri/o, Vandal Hog* boetaga m 
lt4dy» 240; iirat inarmga^, 250; 
llctrotbod to Euditcia, ; porae- 
4mt*a Csthotwaa, li. 125 
Hunap inlPWlion oF Eupipo. and ohiir^ 
aotar oft lOl ^ FknnolliA, 

100; enipFoyipd oj Stiiiobo, 109; 
dffeat Burgnudiiini. 249; nnileJf 
RuipUfcnd AUila*271 4 German 
uiAnenna an. 273; dmolntlon of 
tbeir emplro, 290; ita hiatortoal 
immirtanw* 297 aq,; m SabainH; 
EpntbaKitna " VV bit* H nna 
Hiiru of tbo Crini«a> ii 3l> 

HyaoLutlma. 290 
Hydatiua, 203 
Hydruaftmt. Gttanta 
3S9 

ll> 3 MUoh» (prefooU n( campa)* 471 
ii 77 

llyimtlAt 128. 217 
HvpatiuH* abbot, 3^ 

Hypatiua* tuhop of Epbetua, it t82, 
375*381 

Hypatiui. tnaq. m*L in Tbraofip 448 a^ 
Flypatiun. luepbeW of Anaataaitt*. 
catnpfMgD against Vitaban, 440 ^r, 
I 453; ma?. laif. proea.* iL 12 ; 

pfueFaimed Emperor* 44 fgq.; deaths 
47 i maq. mil fA-.* 81 

, fiypo^tan*, tlwologk'^ term, 352 

tabduB, iL 14U'143, 145 
Ib« of Kdniaa* li 384p 3S0p 300 
Iberia IL 60 

i lldibadt ii 213p 328 
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]ldi£«p m 

mEUTiBfi dau^ht^r rtf Antunmn. 
LL yd j in ^Vniu>niji^ 107 ; ill Alrie*. 
144 ; In ItUkljt i MJUaLfi Ln 

r^Eict Df Rimbiif «. 

Hr irift, 2G« 

Hji’iiii 

Hi i JiHtilitv to VoH^a, 394; 

rk^maUi Ibc mlMi'lLion 4>f MAniftfl, 
305; iVttcmpt on hia Eifo* 390 * 
wwajjf. ti^nX Of.f ib^; mlKliiafi of, i6. 
; l^dutiutLii with pacBJU,. 39T, 
i behoadr.'d. 393 

lUtiaifM, 19 

Idirricum, Frvfe(?mnp, dEfltki^IahEd 
tromdiDcofl^ of, 27; wruEtiiif^ (ground 
ioT tho Jtrmvp 111; noatem frontier 
Erf lire PrelectEirG' 4 . llO ; BtiU-cUu^a 
dcti^Lb oTii ILlp. 16^, lU^Oj. 171 t 

|M:krt of dioreto titmafetn^ to^ 
Hlyricum, tvcokaia^t^U viiiTtuiiito of^ 
04 ; ii 3&:i Mq. 

Imn\orial€ir FcrHuui corjHip ii. S3 
Imuln, jtfi Fijmatn. Cnmelii 
] llE'AmAt i>m, COntnuVenucfl on. tlirv 
35(* 

372 

llVDOaty IL 4l 1 
InoutMtioii, 373 

TuducOa, tirij^^nd, 319, 3d9, 39B 
Inditk, tr*do witli, iL 317 *qq. ; iriiattifo 
of Ilia Mmm, 31i^p ft, 2; lnnt>t AEid 
Oiatorp 320 ; thUEthra ceI, i^. 
Indictto^, ofp 47 ; An oOidal 
ini>«lci id diitifig, \L 343 
Indiiif, iL 259 
Inueniiu, 197 

InneritAifc^P Iawb of, u. 404 §qq, 
Ijinoocnb l.p FopOp liSS; cowfrmte Ir? 
jia™ litr.'fi^ 170 : [goea ela dctrgAto 
to l^roniiftp 173, )79 
Innnrcnt, aji^norid of jEuitEniiui, ii. 230 
InquisitorB/' tlio iemip 373 
Inteniinnium, ii. 247 
Inteiruat li. 190 

Int^reAt^ mUm of, 55 : iL 357^ 409 
IrrEnndt Ninll, llinh Kin^ ofp 
l^^ELOp nieoD of AnjutoaiiiH 1.^ 339 
Iron, in Alkj^fiiniAt ii 3^2 

luunda jnoooatie OoBBO At 
ConaLmilinopIn, 354 
Iaiuic, ArfnenLAn+ ii. 23dy 24U a^, 
juru^^iiipv of, 37 

]iit&uruu)a, drtutaticmA of, in AaU 
JilkAL^r, 157, 139 s pnlioj of Loo I, 
tovarcLi^ 317 4 * 5 ,; uilM^ndftliQy of, 
nndfir Zcqo, 383 400 ; ti^actian 

aj^inat, under AnA«U.^illi, 432 jw.; 
Ooiyniffl in ThnLbo, 433; in i™ 
armlra of Joatiniiui, ohftps^ iviiLp 
Mix., jMHwqni; li&uFiaq tfOopa 
tnlPAy Koine Iwicc^ LL 2l2| 250 


US, 121 

Lddon^^ phdHiopli&r, 217 
laidon?, orcLitifol:, ii. 49 
leu, cult qfp 374 + jiU 3T1 
It&cAri^ioif iL 383 
laonxo» r.p bat tin ofp 422 
lalhrciuB of Corinth^ fortitiiHlp 11 310 
latrm^ 107 

Italielw tbo, vLoanJ of, 27 
Italy, land BottLemcntj 111 ^ of Odo^n- 
409 tq .; of Thco^iicp 453 ; 
Juatinuin^a organiuation of, ii 231 

l¥oiy* trade in, ii 31& 

JiUrob of SoTu^u it 323 , 381 
-Jacob BaimdanuoLp ii. 391 
Jacoliito acob,. ii 39l 
JacnbuA, fnn^. iq., L09 
Jadnr, 21)9 

Jcromnj St., on Hutinic inriiainii of 
Syria, IU ; nn Almric'e OApLum of 
KnUie^ 308 

■reTUHaiem, lifp at, in fifth cf^nliiry, 
227 ; monophyAitiaftL Uih. 358+ 
Fatrimohaloa 

Jqwfl, At Alexandria, 210+ 219 ; in 
Italy undnr Thooderie, 459 ; pro- 
Gothiop ii 175; IrraclHry En 
MoBopotamia, ii 13; .fudaUm in 
Vomm, U. 322 am. 

de-Ti, lni[HrriaI |mirey tnwajrdit, 381 £ 
IL 388 

Jonmuna, ii. 27^ 39 
Johaiifiiloe^ 157+ 159 
diihn f., Popot iL 153, 136^. 

John I., Chiyaoatom, jpm Chryanolom 
John IL, FatiiarDhof Dojlatnntinonle* 
ii. 17, 372 

J<ihn L, Patrioreli of Antiocfa, 353 
John the Armenian, f^oncralp U- H5; 

death, 110 ; in Africa, 130p IM 
Juhn .4aco^nia|;heap ii. 374 
John tbn ^ppado«liin, FtmL PreL, 
CATwr and Jirit FtofeOLuret ii m 
*qq. I dopwd^ 41 ; jwr.-oiid I*te- 
fiurtUtPp 55 : fall, 50 ; ad vim 

aeaitiBt Vandati^j expe^tion, 120; 
supplies bad biOAd to tbo army* 
129; rvfbmia du rinfF Accond F|«- 

fcetUIO, 334 ; nfiiiB tjlihi p. 1 ^ 47 ; 

l^nniEiii of* 399; iipioniajcc of 
I.atiii, 399. 

John, the nnpherr of Vitalian, ^naral, 
nmv^ in Italy, jL mj sent to 
Fhieniltn, 1D3 ; foix«wi Rimini, ; 
ordrjttd to withdraw from itp 195; 
refuM, 1081 Iwaie^nL 11#7; m- 
Itevtd, 198 ag.; mal to the Aemdia 
and tikc« LudK ; tllnsap 204 ; 
at Tort<ma, 2l>7 j in Li^iia, 210 ^ 
ddftated at Mu^elJo, ^1 ' com- 
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nimitli in RoriWi 231* 234 ; Xfi 

Coiu|AnliilQ|il4 and lOllfTtefl JUBtiiWp 
^5; nimCMes in a*utJi It^y^ 230; 
hifl fear of Aiitoiitcta* 

Tamnlujllp 1244: AohflJ- 

emtin, 24U; Koiaano, 

247 s ttl H^?on1imp 24Ss 
m^r., 25S; iwait* Naraea it 

Saluruv, lioii; i*enila sbipi to ItaSy, 
2i30s marchw) to Italy with Nai«*p 
2S5 ; at baltks of Bu4ta Gflllommp 
2tH: in KtrnHji^ 272 s BwJvi»a 
pqodifirat Li’tn Nswattli the Ostrogoths, 
274 s oft ttiD To, 2714 ; at t'flventiA, 
277 s iM^rhaps tuppliod informatiun 
tit ProoopioB, 42t> 

Juhn, duho of itoBopotaniLK U- 
Jutin of Eplwmia, SL OK 3l33 ; porac^ 
Dutofl peijanA, 3 SSt 371 
Jobli of Gaza, IL 431 
John ttiD Hunehback^ 433 
Johii. Lvdtts, U- 3I>* 4li h5 
John, iwitf, mif. in proctf. (A. ft. fll4)p 
44B 

John MalaJai]^ iL 4^^ 

John. MaK^'ntiaa, iL 37G 
iluhu MAX^UIopluntaoiiis, W- 37 
John Ihft Pa^plilJ^oniJMif 

John. Piiofiaa, IL lC4i SfW* 293 
John Philoponua, ii. 374 
John^ pnm-iCiT^ tUfL, tyrtftl in Italy, 
231 

John, pHffl.i«f+ P^. (pernapeJ aacna 
a-1 proewiingli 17G 
John ih 334 

John KogathLjiud, it I4S 
John tho Scythian, nwi/r »ih Of., 3thi, 
3GS, 423. 433 
Juhn TalohHk 35MS*_ 

Johik^ bishri'p of TcUa, it 37 -p 

John TfogUtJit it 147, 2hl> 

John, iribimn ol hiscubitOOT, m 17 
John TEihua* it lOK ISKr 4“h 
John, Bon of Ntwtaa^ it ^ 

John# iwn of UulmuB, lin ^ 

JohiL, imft of SUinnkiliia* it W _ 
Jcihn+ Boid to ho pwil. of Thsow’iliap ii- -i 
J 4 jhia+ son t*f VaSoriann, 45u 
Julift* frioftd of Knipns*4 Endoxia, 
13J, m 

JordonMi, it 223; data and puq™ 
of the arduo, 255 
JotalHi, ifllaad, it A 
JoviiUl, Kmpetvr, 33 
jorinew, tyrafttr ^ . 

joflus, miniflter ol Honofin% loV, 
173 IGS 
Jiigum, idjafpo, 47 

Jnliiui, l*:mporor, finanotnl mcMurc-o 
in Gant 7Uf njaloration of 
poganiain, 3^7 


Julian, aon nl Constantine III.,. 190, 
IW3 

Julian, Ptefoot of Cunsliatttlnopb'ji 
433, 432 

■f ii[in. rt^ ava^- 43J 
Julhul, nt«RorPi34fi, 440 
Jolian, Imperial »eretAT>% it 97,^ 
Julian, oavoy to Ab^'^vinia, ii. 323 
Julian, mtasiLulMy to tho XohadftOp 
it 328 &q. 

Julian, Sainaritaii tyrant, LL 3f^ 
Julian of Hnlicikmaasnfl, h. 373, 375 
Juhami Anieia, daughter of Olyhrius, 
339, 415, 439 ; it 235 
Julius Nspoe, 4^ Nepod 
Juatin L, Etnporor, halpa to supjknws 
Vitalian, 451; takea p^rt m 
Persian War* it 12; OOIOW Ex- 
Ct»lti4oxu.tn. 10 ; etcotiun, and roign. 
Of. 17 9^ 

JuftiLn IL, Emjjeror, io^ of V'igilttiitia, 
ii. lU, 7U s^. 

JuBitm, BcUi uf G^muuius, it 10, 07, 
70 §q. s in Golchifl* LIO, 315 aq. ; 
rccniita aoiiliera Jor Italy, STkK 2&B 
Justin, iftag-^ psif. iltjffr, ii^ 197,^ 233 ; 
sent to b«ifi!go Fneenlno, 207; 
Onminondeir jfl rtoranw, 227» 231; 
jn-ine army nf Naraes., 263 
Jiifirt. mil- , doUglltr^r of GnrmaftiUaF it 73, 
2aa 

Jnstmian K, Enujerotr official stylo 
in laws, iuscHptinnj, etc,, 16; hia 
cdninti, 75 1 hmiso of, 90 i poront- 
it 19; eom. 2l; nw^. 

miL and Pntririafl, i‘h -1 

tfr.; |K>Eit4,cal j^wef, *5, ; 
itJatinna Writh Bluo factiufl, 21 ; 

illni^22 ; c^»<jptnd, 23 ! snewooda 
Justin^ ib.; portraitB^ 23 t 
habits, ciiaractflr^ and policy, 24 
™,; marric* Thflodora 20 ; 

ab!»tutum, 27 ; laUtndci allowed 
to Thoodora, 34; thnimo m- 
ilanji^Nod by Nika nrcilt, 39 tqq -; 
ankit«durM works, 40 ; ill 

of the FJagne, 65 ; H^onspirMina 
aipiitud., Ud ^^qq- > views as to tlie 
siioe^Miion to tbo ihrcmop 69 ; 

ileath, 71 ; fortiflcfltLon of toWTii 
in fiaAtom pcuvm«Mi, 90; aftl hiitjna 
of MnnuBSt, Olt 124^ ffli;- 4 !idihip 
with Hildodct 123 ; a-wnmea 

title, FrasrifiUt i d Ihmass 
257 ; diploniatie oOtivitiMt 202 ; 

lefurmi in pruvindal adEnmiaUa- 
tioft, 338a^. i anliqiiarianisna, 346 ; 
fxrononuH, 337 oj*; ineffiekmcy in 
Iai^tyeans3:i9: nMlisaiMtical pliey. 
360 i^- * FUlint auaiiist Urk^snut 
di^ctEmBs. 3«3; liidiot of Xhiws 
Chapters. SW; Booond Edict, 3S7| 
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pxtfiKit writinjH, 393; aphllimrio- 
iktcclic Edficilv !i93 ; mma &nd rmuIIb 
at cfitlcfiiiUsiiOAf pnJM?y„ 3E)£ k). s 
[cf^alivc wqvfk, ehftp. xeSm. | tfus 
AtbiluiJp nf pTii»ei>piiui tu, 420 #^.1 
eointf^ ii. 24, 357 

JuBtliii4np B^in iA C^rraimELfl, iL 10, 
70. 2ri3. 255 

JilMtinlftllA L^ruifft, ii. 3*)0; tte Sodpi 

dudlinUiim ftpcnndi* li 300; ta 
CIpluiA 

JiiiitdA, Tifiphf-w of Juat^ Lp iL lOi 

47^ jO ; 111 Arm0iiiA« 107 

Juv&Tump Ifii 

Jdvciutp P&iti&lxk of 
3SS-^. 


Kftu. Anb chiefg iL 325 
Kam^ lluDnic drinlc, 2^L 
KaviuiH JiSiqj, ii. S ; war with 

AiiA#t4iHiiiit^ 10 w. I TTitr with 

Juttidp 70 ; dDftth, B3 

Kxiv^ulp Tvephow of CboMtXHtp iL 202 
Kid&hleHK iL 7 
kithiiTlxoiip iL 107 
Kop«Hilkp itm 
Komfi, of* LL 324, 32fi 
Kobrigunt, 435 n mvattiuib» ll ^5, 
302^., 304 
Kn^ly^ 2E5 
ICujb&nA. iL 5 


Lofli. 4fJp 00 
LkEEib, 3JS 
l^mbacflK iL 140 
ljiifi^J4ri4L iiw L40 
LoiniAfliu^, leo top. 170) 

Laou, py^trnip t&xBlLkiii* dtc., 47 ; 

iticUltid of draling willl ate^rilD 
iBrulfl, 444 ; ii. 330 J Jaw o! real 

|iitip€^rt>% 403 jf. 

L4ti^i>liiA|dL Met LomLnitk 

LatIIiua, ii 14D 

UriHUk,42i 

l^aUreuhtm Riaiv^* 2 ft 

Lfttiii. UMi off BaJkAh [jfniniiulBp 27 [ 

J^im /uHioNi* LL 400 

m 

bAuri'nlLLii^ rival Poiio Ui 
404 d^. 

LAurLocum, 166#^. 

Law* Imporial Lawa immi- 

otc,)p 12 , 434 i cudjUcA^ 
tion of Tbooduaiua tl-, 2^12 : 

Juntbiiaii CchItp ii. 303 ; 

Digetl^ 3 Sfl # 7 .; /jiMfifylioM. MB; 
NirwU, 309; civil Jaw, 400 
primidat Iaw, 409 
|*ftW, IVridAnis) codcA. 344 
Law c*f i'ilAtiaoii^ ii* 3137 
Law}*^, coiubivaLiTo indiums? ufp 4 


fjidpA^ IL SOp ; pitKluPta oft 100. 
317; R^lAtiofid with tbo Kra pire* i3. ; 
invfbdfKi by Pi^nuutFp 101 ; War 

of All* M0'-^7, 113 
L«iiii»p iL 140 

l>o I.* Emperor, clpclim and corntta- 
tionp 315 ; AVena ClercHAJi danger^ 
310 *qq .; Hii:alingii with AafUir^ 
3 IB aqq.; oliaracteT. 321; great 
fire al ConBlantlnoplot 322; ewathp 
323; coins, ift.* 370; called " tbo 
Great,'* i&.; co^pta MAjoriaaip 
329; ombaaiiaa to Gabartc, 3^3p 
334; HXi-opta Antboniili^p 335; 
cxp^ltioq asaiiuL VaildAli^ 355 
AM*; Jienda OlTbrinii to Ital^p 3^ ; 
churcb polkiy, 4i*2; fie^tuitiona 
with Foimo, ii. 7; tiifl Affatr of 
Jutaba, S 

Ijbo II., Kmfwror, ooropted* 323; 
^IcAthp 3^ 

iwi L| Pape* cnyoy to Atrila, 295; 
l>Dgmatjo E|iUtk uL 355 Kjq. ; 
conflict with, Hilary of Ariea, 3w ; 
advanrea ipwicr of Boniali ikw„ 3114 
Leop nw^. mil. nOi;lt'r A tvadini* 129 ag. 
Lgo, niinUtDr, 343, 344 

LmnLia, dau^hber of Leo 1., 317^ 319p 

395 ^ 

Lsoadus, philoaopitor, 220 
Ldwatius, buhup of Ari*,'*, 342 
Leonliusp lyfitnb, 390, 397p 39S 
Leotaliua of BywHlum, iL 373 
I IfoaliiiA, Sc^-tJriiin ii 

Lmbtids, Drigeniat, ii. 375 
LfiptUv ii 140 
I>rinjw 3B5 

Lctlio, eiwtb of ( = Giligerda)t iL 9 

l^udcriib, ii 17& 

Le-ulharia, xL 275, 2TT 4q. 

Lfjr Ac/*a! lifcafi#, iL 401 
Let Fuj^n Cumnin^ IL 401 
Let fvfid ti Fapftt ii 4Ci3 

Ubddiiua* 107, 372 
[JhmtdB, B^rert'ariWBi, Ii 300 
LiberiujH, MarcediindS FcliJ^, beginning 
yf tu Ca^nwr, 409 ; PraeL PreL of 
Gad3* 450 ; tfs^t by Thi'^idahad aft 
envoy to Jnitinian, iir 154 ; carwr 
of, i5., i*. 1 ; appointed lo eomnmnd 
m Italy, 252 ; vent to » 

euperseded* i®.; in liicily^ 255; 
in Spabt^ 287 ; angdnlat Prefect, 
3^0 

Libraries, at Coiiattnlinoplr^ 77, 394 £ 
at AIcKaniiriap 363 

Ligdria, 102; doVAslated by Bi^- 
I guiidiaiiji, 427, 426; aitoMbn m 
I A.D. fidS, ii. 2SOO, 202; partly 
ntider the Fiankp. 257 
yiyEiaodnL ^ 410, 4% 451 ; il 

I 102 


4 
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T4ineiui3i, ITl 

lAmitanei, 5r>, Oft ; tt. 3Aft i *W Army 

Ljpar«, )D1>; iL 23<5 
270 

LilO^lUi, 240 
LiiH4 Saxonieujnw 2D0 
Livw, Fort, 34a 

"X>jffewt rontrovfiMie* lan the^ ™ _ 

(= «n'iip'ipHt)h 443 i w, 
33S 

LoKnhiLrdB, OaUogothic App«] Ih9. iL 
205 ; talsfl part ki lU^ csjmmIi- 
ti^n of ?iaraeiii» Sfll, 284, 270; 
miffrttirtiifl of, 200; ‘drJr'at tbo 
llffiVilK 300; ware With 

301 

Longiiiianuri;, III _ 

f^>nj;iniii9, bivt-bor ul Kt?Jlo,i imprilW'TUM 

hi Bo^itbiciu, 393, 306; MfuuJ, 
400; tilPJiwter, 401; uEbd, 432 
Loaf^jiiiU* cnI Kiiniafat tfiog. 400, 
433 

LoE^^nuA of Scltnui^ 433 
Loiiata, ii i4U 14S 
LiK-JHiiA, confiifeerMl by iL 23M 

rpCOi'i?™i wy Jolmi 343; 
ffi>m, into Bftittu, 247; pIciinlft«HJ 
by AlamannI, 27o 
Lttt'Hra, iL 275 

Ijn::iaii, rvm-r Or-t _ 

Lugduornabi, pt^^'inwa of* SOp ; 
Jju^uiKMiflii? prima, umlpr Bnr- 
^ElJians. 332, 341; LuydMJWnflM 
icltia, 341 
Lyna, iL 275 

Lupicina^ 4ea Euphfspua, Empraas 
Lupan, biiihop, 34? 

Lcuitania, 2U3 

213, 250 
LujoriiLf, ii. 126 
fjii Tiiry, at CVllUit-[lIl,|iELDpl?, 130 
Lychnbiiu, 27U, 417 
Lyci*, prii™«?, jimaiised by Rnfinw, 

Lyvujiy mrr At CcmstaiitiFioptop 68^ 235 

Lyilta, ii 37 
Ly«iiJk, m 127 

Maaditc^a ii 3^ , , 

Mawdonia. dvyctmy pTo^wea and 
tCIHIIEI isl, 271 ^ 

HanMluhiua. PAlimKh «I Of-matAnli' 
ooplr, 437 
Macrobiuiu iL*4(l9 
^ladania, iL 149 
^daEia(4«« rtet*iaK02 ; il 107 
Iferaiilrr ojjicii^Wp foltctioiw of, 29 
■ 92 ; iL 355 

«njTi4. p . 

315; ma^jcn 


miUlum^ 35 ; ia prm- 

«nt§, 36; iflriiwign« hii7i>i^ 30 
in Ihe wMt S (a. P, 300-408) nub- 

iilxbiiatQ nwJgT- 

ordmot# itia^Afri after Stiiicho^a 
^alh, 178/ 200; jiiibordLnato 
tno^. tdf. mlL uinli^ ValentiniiUl 
UL, 253 

in Gaul; mnj?. pfi4,, 242 ; 
itfK m<Lf 263 

in Africm: pAiS^r miL^ 121 ; nnofir 
dusliniail, ii 140 
in iJalmaiia. 333 
in Armcniat LL 80 
m Spa^, IL 287 

ifTparnTiii ai?Twr^ri?^ti ii* 119, 137 
acrinioraiA (pnffmdvuS^, 
brUH, fipirfEiitfrMwib ^ 
jlftA^irmai, 31 
94apksacdra4i, ii. 4 
Maitirffvr, «« TreaBon 
Kadp Co*U of* ii. 73 
MAint, Vamlalis^ rte,, i^phob Rllini?i at^ 
185 : plAnclE-nHl, 18? ; Juvinofl at, 
194 

BlaluinaiM IcJSml of^ 437 
SlaioEmAp KroponM-, flgbta a^^aifut 
Fninkii, 331 ; rab^ to throne, 330: 
in Gaul, 330 ; nanml eXpodittiiOf 

331; k^lation, i5+; dofltb, Xl2: 
eoLlWr 

Mala = ^lajabar, ft 320 
Malamocco, iL 2^ 

.tlAlchuj, 321, 390 ; SOHio fraM^nt* 
AARigned tn him fmibaHy belong to 
Candiduii, 302, 393 ; iL 417 
MamMA, battle ot it 143 
ifnAii>i t in rtiniOp tL 4021 rM 
nidiickpt 40(3 
28 

Manoap 377 #?* 

^anicbeanar 377 ; n. 364 

^lanumi^onp IL 401 
J/AAlr*!', ii 403 
Alajm, it 383 
31arb|^ ii. 51 

Mareellae, 287 , . 

Marwllinaj*, comnminier in Dalmatia, 
333 

IfATwlUnuat friiuA* el nrf., 38U 
Marxillinu^ chitinrcbir, it 30 
Maroelliu, nrphev of JtiBtmian, ti. 19 
MameUud* abbot oE Akajmetct 319i 
3S6 

MaroeUna, HararoAndfr of Pnlaw 
l^putnlji^ it 5?^ 67 *4- 
Uafwlliui, offiet'r uniWr BelwaficWt u- 
83 

^lai\Yllli% banker* it 68 
^lanrian. Enipercir+ rei^. 236 AW,; 
cvniFiatioa, 239: reign a gvl^n 
11^^,236; treaty wilh UkmyiiS,Zis; 
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fl[Db4»iy to GunfeHa, 337 J michsal 
MttcAJ tqq,; Kawi ni^amat 

hprn:tf<!*^ 37ft; cohuv SaS. 33ft; 
pillkT of, 76; ftoknow]«|gt:a Atiiuii 
330 ; rcfiuc^ tributci to Attilft, ^ftO; 
Hmdbi to Italy o^alnj^t H uda, 

296; poiiciy towamfi ^ndoD 
twofA» afu-r fall of Him empLtOr 
2U7 sq.. -Ill; poatuiooiij rt-putl^ 
tioti, 4^2; policy toA'ardJ PoiUta, 
lir 7 


Hato ion^ son of Kmpcidr AntheinhiiD^ 
617; nsvckitfl AgAiiifiL Zifflo* 6115 
IlapoiAUf -r: JuJitill, iOTl Of fjtimiJmuii ?). 
it. IS. 14S 

^tLKianopvLiB, 2<J7* 275 
^rlaixMia, tymtt id Britain, JS7 
Matciu, Hin of Boailikctuii, Au|pifiitiJ 4 j^ 
3Sl ; tlE»tl 4 3ft3 : Cflinii, ih. 

Morde, ft4 

Moi^, 3117, 371, 274 
Maria, T*ifo of Hcuoriiui, 126^ 137, ITft 
iH-AriA, wiffl of H^-patiUft, ± 1 . 44 
Marina, doUijhlcr of Are^atlhiA, 13 214 
aiarinktu. Pr. Pnilp 434, +3S ; fijmiwila] 
rcfonil^ 443 ; dale of pn>fi*ottirc:i,^ 
47U; iL 20 

MnriniUp phiicAoplter, it 468 
emit of, 142 

Mamoge, Iwtiroon RoRLona aqd bar- 
horionfi:, 3: of cIot^, 397; cuatozns, 
141 : CihiryilOAtom olt« 14D; naodea 
of oontra^iingp li. 403 ; «c 

JHToreo 
Al&raa. 143 

Maraottli,-!, attoe^ked % Atliatdf, Iftd ; 

roL-loiiaat.ioal pa^Uoii of, 383 
MarauH, 3Sfl 

^lartin of Toun, 371, 392 ; tnonaa- 
tei^ of* iL 222 

Maitm, in Kftftopfplamia, £L 

103 ; teoff. mil Or., 107 111 ; 

concerned in mnnlrr of GubaKea, 
il^ * victoiy at plmaia* HO; 
tn Africa. 143; »nl to Italy, 180 
; mo^ch to Arimmom, 105 av., 
\M ; Bobt to U^Ern, 210 
Martinianiia, 4L4 

Mari^'Topnlia.Ol; aunondmo Kavad, 
ii 11; CAlidtol of Fonitb Amnooia, 
ftl 


Sifartyrok^ (bj^odfl of aolnta, etc. 
37i 

Alarulliaj, hUlicpb ii- 2 
JfcTJt^ona, il 7, ^ 

Manovrol* 122 jia, 

Moocala, IL 1-lft 
M&uilia, Morvi^flia 
IlAffUir erf OfBc«iip 
offletomm 

AlJwtcni of SoldJanip 

mililiuM 


Me J/o^TMla 


' Ma^igoe, ii. 141 
Moaona, it 141 

3iIatJi$unt1ia, mornoa WItigU, H. 17ft; 
oqiiw of, i5., 254; propo«c4 to 
. botn^y BaveniLiL, 103 210;; 

marries C^ermonim, 254 
Mattlorii, legiofUk 315 
Maumtonuio pro vinoou, 37 ; VandaEi 
in, 247, 2'ift; roatored to Empire^ 
235 ; rKO0|^ucitHL 258p 332, 333 
MAuruuiiiE^ wimid, 402 
^laurica, bklt^ of, 203 
Maurim, aon of Mundua, ii. 174 
Maurioft jpnudoOp SiFoUf^ken^ it 7S 
Iloitma l»qilnaonmip 741 
Ifaxunian, FAtiionrli of Con^twati- 

DOpIfl, 

Bievrard of Aotlus, 323 
Maxlmionopcfttfi, it -iOft 
McpriniUU Arion biabop, 254 
MuJmin, envoy to Attila, 376, 27ft 
lait , 23& 

i^faxindnp PreL of Italyp iL 231 
AJaaimin, aonator, iL 2IQ 
Moximiu, Pettiiiiiiiu, Emptiror, 2S8 ; 
i^tigatcH mnrden of Actlira junl 
Vali?ntmbm, 29ft ; crigiip 331 /rqq, ; 
coinop ;|32 

Afaximnsp Ijrant in Spain, lft2 
Mofdak* eommimLit, u, 9 
%l4U4?08r 433 
Mfod, 281 

Af^ioknuuip w M\hn 
AfcduooC^ r.p iL 202 
Aiegoto, Aloria at, ] 19; fortre^ 
leahnrdp ii. 3111 
I Iriafaupp ii, ftO 

Melinta junior), 177 n., 320 
MotantLie, 421; ii 305 a(r. 

AloiitOFio, ft4 ; iL 344 

Marqbnraaa, l^ttJa at, it 144 
Memnon, LEafaopp 3JS3 
AEmiindcr, hivtorion, j[. 430 
Menoa^ Patrianrh of OMiilantinoplci, 
ii 51, 172, ^7 ; icondctiliu Qr^n- 
Utifi dootrineip 383; Hu^jrUi 
Jiutinion in cgntnjverHy of Tbr&s 
CbaptotO* 389 Mqq. 

Mcnolaltro, ii. 343 
Marnusroia, iL 114, lie, HT 
McrobaudoO, ;^nenJ, 9ft 
Mombaudea, met ■ fiUlUO of, 251 ; 
Patrieion* lO.; watkt, lA. *r.; tmw. 

Mir, tail, 252 

Mcroot kingdom of, ii 318 
Mciovinpan family, 242 
MBaopaiam^ divulon botaYrn Romo 
and Portia, 03 ; de^roelakd by 

Ilun% 114; pfonaDe,diika oiiL ftfl 
Mi!auaau!i. 328 
Mcaainop iL 247 
MotLonG (Modon), ii. 123 
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McLncnl tibonU, m thn liipptKlrqini?, 
IL 74 
MelK, 

Mk'bfMflT Mchimj^cl, clmrahcB cf, 97 ; 
m A physiaSiul, 37^ 

tef NirntfilW^ 121* 1 
ImpcHal Ti^idj^niw, L60 ; AliLric at, 
le I ; AittiA fit* 2a5 ^ Tlwcdtirio AK 
423 J rwso’i’dnid by (Iduvacor, 424 ; 
by Gotbl and BurgUFldiaTifl, 

ii, ; KiJWflacTO nf inbAhitints, 
263 ; mpiib^tinn of, i^. 
ilndKc, sit Itoiw* 

Mima^r 135 
AtlnducM^ iL SI 

MinMi, 51^ ; spmtUHiip in, il 414 

Mint#, ti. 357 

iL l^O* 

5Htiiru^ i^fr 31 ^ 

M^id^aior iiLstiHiiinvs, i>f KbI^o- 
panlilB, iL 341; ot Pbcttiaicin liban- 

CiUlHr r 

Modffiriinii^, il 337 

r Ijowor, ] 11)9; 2fi7; towni of, 270; 
2j 4; Oatrc^lhfl in, 412; iL 340 
Upp«rj^ t 207 : towni of, 271 
Mu^jntiiicani, stt ^aUi£ 

Mo-kxui^ iL 3L4 

MolfttsMip ii. 

MciiuBlickiu, 332 ; iuriiiiljtnw cpI 

TQcinkflp 390; promaUsi 

by Jti^liniAn, iL 303 sq^ 

MDnaliiux, I'^L of Coiifftttlitineipln, 
213; Pfnf.,220 

Hrmny^ iruruliMaiig power of, 51; «« 

CoifuiiM 

MuiRiy'-JWiwoTis, il, 337 
Miinophysltfi fwRiJiyt 359 4ttL stjq., 
4313 sqa .; Jiwtin'i in-fHecotina of 
□3Diiupby¥LE«^.A, iL 372; 

377 Jtfr { diffEiotil itfltioDfl yf, 375 
Mimn^poli^ ii 350 

Calubratiuji^ 242 
3t.™ Ft'li'tri#, ii, ID5. 231 
Mr™ LatUniUp boiSrlo iL 273 
MonUiCiiqit«, IL 304 
MobUp Cjwiincip ii. 2Z4 
ME>or», hostility of, 22:b 245; Impf^rtAl 
Iftft* to cilotifc tshifff** ii- 135; nacnoft 
of triboip 141; warn with duHtlniaii’H 
g^Winlfli 141-HS 

at RrtlPfSt 202 ; At FEATOQtiA, 
252sg; ii, 294 ; aI OffuHAQl'nlypN'k 

51b Mq. 

MoAobiAH, 430 
MiwA of Chopping. Si. 0 
M^iobatU, iialaDe of, "S 
MuAvinbp il. •^5 
Mu^t, king, iL 31 1 sq^ 

Mounlln, hflttlfl ob \L KW) , , , . 
^^VTLdhir (At-h iL 4, 31 1 cntiUod kitv*?, 
Dl, m. 324 


M^'mjdilABj. iL 203 
Mondiucli, 273, 273, 273 
Mundo, 400 

Miindtu, |M£^. niJL, AOlirity At the 
NkkA revolt, ii. 41» 43, 40 : Perauka 
OAmpoi^ S7 §q .; oonquera BaI- 
mttiAy 170; deoth, 174 ^ lopuEm 
iiu]|^arilu!L&, 390 

Munk'Ljiolitiee, dcojiiifi of, S9 ^tg^.; it 
351 sq. 

Mumnomp iL 247 
^fuTflA, lOB 
Muahuel poet, ii. 434 
MutllAtioa, M punuhEnBiit^ iL 415 

NAbotnOAnj, 93 
KAbedM> iL 107 sq. 
iKAEbora^n, ii. HT, UO 
NaisuB, ppatm ol roAdfl* £09, 200 sq. ; 
t4kkcti by llunji, 274, 270; TIajt^ 
dcKiir aC 4l£; iL 300 
AltiAn. chief of ULnk, ii. H 
Naioathifft It44 

Naplt*p T^^alls stfcnfftbcncd by Valoit- 
mLiui 11 t,T 354 ; bcAiogcd and takoii 
by BeiKBAfinSp tL 175 Sqq. ; fite of 
tho city, 170 : 272 
JiArbo 5li^un» Sit NAfbnnnA^ 
NArlMiiusEkflMp province, lOS, 204+ 402 
^^'A^bo^^lIuSp 195 ■, taken by Atbai:df+ 
100; hii fnaniA^ nt, 197; 
blcekAdbJ, 199 > icutcicd tc hlm- 
pirp, 204 ; bpsuieKiKl by Tbcodcrw 
L, 240 ; wclciHAatbttl pgAition cfi 
303; Attaoked by Chiklotwrt, ii. 390 
JfamiA, 175, 17B ; li. 181 tq.. 105, 270 
cimitcih+ fidAitciAl iL 

40; at thn f^ika icv<ili> i5,; AOButa 
in min of John iha (^ppadociifi, 
57 ; Bent m Ilaiy (jlH. 3M), 197 s 
Dfgra ralirf cf Rimuii, i5. ; dii- 
penaien with Belimrita, 199 *jfl.; 
rocAlied, 205 ? sent to i^roit 
HcruU, £33 ? Giwnd Ubambe^Ln, 
250; Appeintej OoEniuAndoF-iii-^ 
Chifif in Italy, 255; popularity, t5.; 
hi* ortny, 201; maiolLn* tfr lulyt 
201 ; At ArinimQni+ 203; mnrth 
to Via hiuninka, 203, 2^ sq .; 
TOloiy over Tutila. 204 *qq- ; 
ftcinH Eomc, 270 i victory oTElf 
TciAAp 272 sqq .; bwiegea Oelhiac, 
275! Luocn, 270; at 

Rome, 277 * Tiotory^ uTrf Ala- 
nuMiai, 278 sqq .; AdJIimUtralirin 
of luiy^ sal i*T7.; tnaaripllnn of^ 
283 i cccIniutlC^ pnKcy^ 294; 
dcfcAla SclAvcnrA, 307 
NajaWp BKncrTt], iL 90.85; in ArnlRniA, 
107; diAlh, 103; in Italy. 213; 
in ]w^[jpt, 339, 371 
Nanca, Armenurn PattiAteb, il 8W 
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KupitnlnriL 00* SJS7 j|* 

bi fnurth anil tLfth Cfnturiffl, 
44 I na-ml boitk'^, 3^7 ; iir ^*70 
ND^^rblilia, 121 
Nc<l4<>, Initki uf r.^ 2Wj 
Nttjd, ii 320 
Ncjnm, ii. 324 
NwwwwiifrB^ 3Sa 
hifihu^ 202 

Nfronbkt^iniiiin, 217, 375 

Xc^paaJiujir 438 

NfjptM* 3uliy[|4, Kinpctiir* tm^tv with 
Kuric^ 343; grivnomr Dwftntttim 
4l>4; Eisporor^ 4CI5+ IJit" from 
KnTHOium, lA*: lU!kE).c^ll']k^ljg^^:c| by 
ZL-hfi, 407 - death* 4UK* 410 
N1^ftv^iltnJ^ dm-ciii finm the Emniit^* 
STH 

XftfitciricLR, Patrianrh. 351 

montn 3i04 £ captured by tilrinyiw, 
238 1 notivitv [i|;aiiiiiit UlmucbiwA, 
378; /frmdTiffiM* 351, 352 

2t)0. 249. 272 

NiDctaa, of Re iiiji»daju, 271^ 371 
Nicxitiiui, bishop of Trirr, fi. 333 
XicEilnun, of .Methik^, 375 ' 
3ncomj!diM, It 367 
Nicopalij iL 2fiD 

Nkopolij pfocnan), 27U 
hklcwpoEu (AnUcnion]!, ±L 344 
Nlfca rcvol t, ii. 53 # 9 ^. 

Kisihn, 34 ; ii, 3; S4Mi; *. 13 . 421, 4 ; 
AniLfttamuji dfimmds ixstoratioEL, 
10> 15; tui Ml 122 

Xitria, rerun k^ob 150. 218 
Xoh«rfc.,237: ii, ^8 371 

th« title, 8 

NdIa* 184 

NuraAdd. meaning of, 102 
Nomilff* mag. off.t 270 
Nii>Eii(L% FalHrl^* iL 80 
Xik&£ii!i«U4f ii- 328 
Kimniu, pnet, 228; IL 431 499 . 
Nnnnu», OHj^fnist, ii. 382 
Koppift, ii. 301 

NoHeum, pfW?iJ1CC4, I4vrtk^ and roads 
of, IfW ig. ; Alftrie Ett, 170, 174; 
Al&riii ilciinAndi, 17y; in siith 
centu^, 4fll 

X«4iVia 2fl, 41, 201 

aVeliYtn iir6f> C-eri^AktFiEiFi^pciiifAflar, 
date of, 58 
Xovot, 287, 275 , 412 
Xotariii^ ii 302 
No'rtb InrHWkK), ^ l*avr 
NovpmmpulanDkr 204 , 307 , 242 
Naxru dfirdio, li 401 
Ni4CvrtiK EL 272 
Rumcwil, 3£ 

A'IftN 0 w, rnilltKry raut* IflS m, ; U. 70 
Kureidia. 247, 240, 255 

XizDiHdLiat 103 


XurtiA, iL 224 

Nymi^ tia, r., 03, 05 

OmiA;, 354 
ObWiP, ii. 08 

.54 

Octar, 272 

fXleWii.% 287, 270* 448 
fldnvoLWt kin^, bb mti in 

; ni'gntifttiofu vnt h ZoniX 407, 
epL 4l0; cdLele^ 408* 454; WAP 
with TheoderiCf. 4^ ; death, 

420; iu>golmticina wibh IliU:«, 807, 
410; QAlro^^thEp th^fy ehI hifl 
pOHElinn;, ii. 183 * 9 . 

OiwiMiitx 271 

29, 31 Jfqg^ ! 

numbe-r ob 33 

niybrius, Empomr, mamca Plorhlim 
325; r-nndidatc of fraberic fifp 
thmiip, 327 : dpAth, 328 
tllym^Hon gami^, ^md 370 
tllympiois, 141, 157 
OlympicKlnrus, 160, 174, 186; ii. 417 
OlymjriiiM, mtniiter of Hciftciriii% 171 

X ; nMi{^. c^., 174, 177 ; fall, 178 
ll 33i.i 

On^^piiMLLia, 280, 283 »gq. 

4 Ino^iie, iL 110 
tlDcraLf* 393 
OpiJio, ii. 164, liU 
it 116 Af* 

(Iptaru, it 178 

Optfltliii, l-^j? 

Optilm 299 Ag. 

OtoelM, 380: Si by Hint, it 174, 

187*9. 

Omngt, 343 

f I Vt aug,^ 218 «. 

OmbtiL* wnplan- of Altlk, 27fi, 279; 
njarnagp, 282: mit, 406; 

ebath, 408 

Origtnbt htpewi^ 149 ; P, 381 

ftqq.y 380 

Orltfuu, *A]4n9 »lMrd at> ETjO ; 
AttlU at, 292; battlt of (A.n. 
463^333 

Orocaaiui^ li. 98 
tlmiiiaa, 204. 308 
Omou*, Mc Urbfl Vtim 
tfarhuKf^nn, .77 

Chttia, 257; lEpcUrej (d, it 187; 239, 
241 

OjdengnthMt 97^ tOO; poltErre in 
rhry^^, 129 ; in fYmnnnia, 169; 
under RadagmbuH, 197 9q *; under 
the Hiinjk. IHlf 291 ; revohp 299 ; 
BctblHl in Paimijnka* 2ll7, 411 ; 
rnpeLlod by Rieireer, 352; ibeir 
invxkdofUi of Balkan Lands in ZtOu's 
ftEjpi* 412 ; ronqueat of Italy. 

422 ; oti^AOisaiJimi of Ithltim 


* 


{ 
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kinc<]<inl» 4ri(IJ mjif. j nunil^r of* En 

UaEvp is. JSl ; vox iftith 

ItiO" i teinlB prantod bj 

Narews 274 
iTicIm, 3^1 

tHrnlitf^ minrolWPrarelit^ for 

Ittud at, ii. b,^b$?^4 by ToUlft 
and TClicvedp 234; Leutbann at. 
2jS 

Otriiroli, 

OTiliVJi^ ICO 


PatihDluhiip 3>H3 
pMurstiAt ii. 271 

Ffrcluaiftt 249 
I’lawJaMtjp ii. 31J7( 4l£ 

pa^nnldm, at Romen 1 

170; pciifih>c nlion and ibsilinD ^OL 
305 «tf. ; CliTVNJitciiii OUp 3"4; 

in Om^, 3FH>, 3T4 
snppt'rt re-vollr of Ulna* Jn-tH ; n* 
Romo in sistb contury^ 1®^' “ ? 

in Ownponirt. 224 t tl«By of, MT f 
Jiislini&n'a a^nLAAt, 307 


Pd^oli^tl jtrc««p*)p 35 

pAlcihuj^39a 

pn^vinM* of, n. 341 
Pattis^ 217. 374; a 431 
PaOiuiLaa, Uftf wF C;h™jatora* 13a 
PoJkdiua, C*™r ^^4 .. , __ 

FaJkdiuar PntHarrli of Anli«lta 4^ 
PaiFiuliiui, PtMt- Pref. oJ 1-37 
rUblmaria, a 330 
PjJint-nU tWi 
Pam (illy lia. 139 
PamprepauR, 300, 3JFS^ 

PannoTiift* pmrififirti, towmi* and roada 

of, lOli #7- ; 

in, lOfii 272 : Alamannl »tllc4 in, 
401; Thrvdebprt claim* dominion 
in, ii. 257: I>ttml»£d* in* 391; 
Hornk mitM in panlionia Secnnda, 


300 

Pannyv^ 297 

PanopciEim 3H3 - i?rj . 

Pan<>rmns ricgn by tiabisne, , 
Ubpn W Bolin&riiiK n- J71 j 
JiberiiW at, 225 
rantaichmn, ii. Q7 


Papaciy, «e RKimati *o 
proTKH* 

Pd|Hiiian. a 397 
PaTHrin^ (ori of, 307 
PapcLo* sir 13® 
Fn«i6(drtrti, 219 
Piremliolc. 354 
Pannii, iL 277 

parricide* \L 410 ^ 

pkrtbenml* 


iwcmatltntcd. 


Pa^bal ey^l*-% 4i»ii 
Pns^m, ii- LO 
Paator, U. E77 

Patnm, ii. 370 
PatU-FVi* Itipliop, S-H 

Palm. ii. 355 

Fflfrio, 11 ^ Kw'irraiT£ro»j>f(MT+»» 

Patriit pi^itsi^w i'- 40JI *ff- 

patriamb ot Canmlftiitinupltp jnfii- 

(linticm .J, M ‘iq i hiii port 
jmpefflLl cnnmnlwo** 239; 

exlcnt of jurwdicUon tnciriwird, 35K 
Palriaptbatn of Alexandria, 
for Bupn?tiiacy, 355.358; i#«c ThirO- 
philua, Cyril 

i*alrinnfbate of Antiocb, fiS 

l^lrintrlialc i>F -Icnmabim. M *q. 

I^triftTobatrt, 94 
Patrlman* titl»^ 20 

“ Patriciiiflp'' ibr* in erniwint MiMfit 
2o£, 32S i iL 283 

PaLridisin*. COiiint of p>£lcrntP8. 44S; 
iL 12 

Palfkiiifl^ -Hon of A*piar+ 311, 3 iD, 329 
Palricina* *'' 430, 

445. 451 ; ii. 12, >3 
PaEriciua, off.? 3*7 : |*f*m£iar 

of Vrrina. 390 * 7 . 

pdirivtomutA, Im|iortaJ, SI ; l^ 3ii4 ; 

Patlfticln*, biflbijp, 3C2 
Patfonaj^i! (^^wraoln). 59 _ 

PauI, commander on Ine IJJim, 44_p 

3^ 

Paul, interpivlor of GbiMToea. iL 97 
Paul^ the ftaJcnljinyK iL 52^ 42W 

Paul* oFIioser of Boliaafinat iL 251 
Paul, tb* Deacon, Li>mbaid hirtoruili. 


li. 299 

PauS, Patria?ch of .Abiaodria* iL h 3S0 
Paul Hcllftiliuua, iL 412 
PauEiniu, cil Nola, 

Paulmtu* of PcEla^ ltfc8 
panlditWv os^KT. ^ '*7" 

Panloii. juriit, |L 3^>7 

raoUUn, 2153,417 

Pavia, Ki Ticmant 

Peak, R^Kffian iratobbollUre al^ 200 

pijzaslua, biflhop, 3(FT 

tVlagia, wiio of HHinifMw^ -4.? 

Pdasrin* I * Fop.^, iL 227^.; f 
Ertsiiw wMh TolLla, 242; wnt Uj 

(VmjtanlinopFc. 2*3; coniiertiim 
Pi?po, 283; relnlioM *EiJ^ 

2S3 ; pap*! nuncui at CnnslanM- 

nopEo, 330 i ifrtpriacitajpd^ 390 
fVlaSna, berotSc, IVlapan tontni- 
verey, 201* 150 
IVlairiu*, patriiiiaiu 402 
Pella, 270 

f%?tatP3lin™w, 129, 334 ; iL 207 
Pepper* Indli^ 281 ; iL 321 
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PtT»n]iM, u, 110 ^ 170 
Perfecii^mm^ tiljp, lO 
f^TOMvi (Utok), kmgt iL i 
Per&ac^^ nuhron, aj. 

Por^tuuj, hijihcip, 'WS 
Ferurmeni^p ii. ^; RomimH iCk'^fulFi 
107 ^q. 

PBriMCTStkifidp of pagBn% ; it 

307 47 ^.; L ] iOr ^ 

ii. ^G4 ^ «e oiw McttO^v^ilC^ 

PciFio^ innT3cnroa of^ on Ih^ Kliipin?+ 
1 i p ; oT^^TUfi&tiofi of tkiO StAto^ 

^ 41^.; Mo^n prirAt^p D2 s 
diiiloCdAtto Hz^lAtiDinA with the Em- 
putp 02 4 ^. j fj^nttera^ 63 * 5 . ; 
MuhftttV Xa Eurio, hi«k»Ey 
qEp m tilth ceiitiin', ii t 4^r 
wiifi 9 with Rdudoji EbsnErr: (Hi ; a.d. 
4l!0p 3 4tJ, A.l>. 'J-Wp B iq. i A.D. 
G02-^i07p 10 4 ^, {; under Justin 
and JnatiiujKnp chap. icv. 
iTPaties with Empiti? t JUPr 42S3^ ii. 
4; A.D. 442p ti; truM of 
OOS, 14; FteJUVp A.v. 

532p Sftj nf * 0 . 4+54 112; *1 A^ia- 
C5lp lll-t of *-D. BJfO, I20j 
of 50 (a-O. BtiSh 

121 fim. 

yvmn with Ej^lltlmtiteBit lL ^ «q7- 
Mud-akuiliip ii. 0 

Foniifyn {Ptfrugi*)p li- 181* 221 ?, 240 
INetrrp tlEihop of Apainpsl, U. 

PcUt BaritjTW?4t it 33, 48, 301, 340 
Poster ChrVwjfogUPp huihopp 2&2 

tho Waller, FAtriarc* ut Auti^li, 
402 

IVter,, KPiwral of JuitbiMUp Ii. 107, 

100 W 110 

Moqgoflp FaLnArrh ot Alrl- 
andha, 300 

ptet^r, pAtriaTch ol JorutAicnix Si 383 

P«tor, PatriclAXL, bjcgoUatf4 tioaty 
with PoniiK ii. 121, 123: 
to tlalv, 1&3 ; cwnnaxion with 
mimh^/Df AiUAlaaunlliap 104 4 ^. j 
rctum§ la CnMlDtailtinopli^ tC8 ; 
in Rotnop drgotlalta with Pfujo^ 
daliad, 172; tulrUrru to C.'tmntnnr 
tinople, 172; n^tums to Italy 
and la iinpnaont^l p 173 ; relraam, 
200 ; mada <#, ; hia 

ifffni r?T* //41S ; pridwMy 
an inhjrtnaiit of l*roeoplnn, 42D 
hJa saTilyT&iJ'^t or Btxst nf CfoPE- 
tnotiics i;iUotc4l, L 31 Op 323, 426 ^ 
iL 17, 104 

F<=tm (Aralduilp 3f>4 
Fetm (Cokhtiwi )^4 li 101 * tntqn hy 
Choam«pl 0 $ ; befWgMl hy Romanap 
L14 ; caplnn^ HO 
Patra Fortum (in Umhriajv iL 103 Sq .; 
£31, 203, 272 


Pcitra F 4 >jiuaa (near Homo'), IS- 272 
PotroniDB, IKE Maxiniu, Frtroniufl 
F^^tponium, Fr. P^pfe^;t^l 207 
FhahHgoBL, iL 114 
Fhann^nat ii. 312 
Fhana, iL 84, 138 
PharaoJuap iL 300 
Pbaidiaa, hia BlatU 4 w, 370 
PhiLadolphia, ii. 37 
PkLEjw* 237 ; ii. 330, 371 
Phih'iiiuth^ Henilt u. 2 dl 
PhiLiplfOpcdiip 207, 208; 140^11 hj 

littnip 274 ; tflrritcui^ Hl\'Ag«i 
Thaa^Ha Strabo4 413; Naraqa at4 
ii 2 {»d; relortifiRip 303 
Phiiofftai^d^f^ 107 ; ii. 418 
Fhilaatratna, Lift fl/ Ap<jlkimu3^ tcolU- 
lAttid hy 4SMh:mEoar 343 
PhiloSMUtAp «e Xqnaiaa 
Phn^Aflp PiAfit. FneL of tho Eu«l, iL 
41, 55p MS 

Fhoaae, Fraol PrcL of lUyncnnip fi. 3^ 
PIkOOiMr i^nyay oE Zena to ThcodDriirp 

4ie 

FhocAE, gUardBinail of Byltaarina, it 

23S 

PhnlM'> 120 

|■h□rtiuH, Bou of Antonina^ ii 00 ag., 
170 

PhrjpWp O^rogntha in, 120 ; iL 3-11 
PhylUGdailap aalaTtas of, iL 332 
PiDMiuiA, a, l»3p200 
Ficta, lfi 8 . 200 

Fioiioap -toll 

Ffllar-^am^p 383 
Firatea, i$Ii 
PirnaL, klng+ 307 

PiJia* 121 ■ hattlo At, 178; ssuiTTPndBM 
to Xaisoa, 273 
Fisaarum, iL £33, 278 
PistliA^ 130; IL341 
PityaxDo^ iL 83 
Fityuii. 138; iL 313 
Filziaa, 4C0 
FLi^ntiA, 327 ; it 233 
PlAcidia, Galla, dato of bSrth^ 108 a. 
pnijt: 0 t lo maro' Eiichariufl+ 100 ; 
apptovta Sflrena'a deaths 175; 
broliififf lahbt of, I'fr-: miido cap¬ 
tive by Ywgnthap 1 84, 104 ■ marTtea 
iUhALilt l07^ har flonp lllO; UL 
ImAtiMlp l^r; iwatored to Honarili#, 
203; nmmn^ with Conatonlilla, 
203; cmwTiKl Aupn^ta^ 206 
hfjwh ladth llnqorii^ 210 ; goesJ 
la CoiliitAJktin,Lijilcp ih. and 221 , 

iHtr^in with TEbcoduffitu IL, 221 
«l*; n+um io Italy, 222; ttt 
AquiliiSa fA, 223 ; at Ranie, 224; 
rap^nt for her son, 240 itqq ,; floathr 
2)00 ; flaiuophAf^ta, 283 ; yhurcliaa 
built hy, 232 og. ; 221 N.» 2G4 
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I^bcidiii, dftaghtor of ValeHtilliim ITL^ 
253; wife of t>Iyhriii% 325 s 
ca^iv^ ot CdrtbafQp i5. 

Piaatmn, iL 410 

PIa^c^ QnhAt> oI 6th (sqntiLCyp ii. 

<52 . 104, m . , * 

PlatiJv phUcMmphBf, HtQdy 0^ at 
375 ; H: MoiaJi^ ij- 

FllhlOr of ConJtanlillopWp 437, 

430 

nobeiail fftalnfl, SL 413 (cp. L 48) 
rlotinupotifl, iL 3W5 
Ptiitinsw EnatAthiUBv 332 * 
rbtitkiu^ N©opTjitoii3A4, 217, 375 
Flut4ireh4 phikaophrr, 375 
FdfftOTio, 106 
EVklitlul 3*^ 

Follont^ battle ofi 101 
PdJjBoinoo^ rbfltorj L33 
pomhMttap 452 ; n- 10, 42; doatb, 

47; parbaps coUlllliBJtdctl ill the 

Eftiitp 31 ^ 

FoinpfilailiW^ Prelpct of RrOffiO# ^ 0 __ 
FuUkptinD luarahM, dhiiiiw?^r 458 ; iL 

FontiB pfOTinDoa, rsTB^ bp TEUU(th 

322 

P&iUiftX MaxiJHUt, aa ImpMial 
3fl6^ 363 

FoakKilW> ii- 104 

PbpubtiDn of tho Roinaft wnpLrc, 
53, 62 (op* 308}: oI Kome, S/A ; 
of CorMtaiitiiioplfi, : o( Anyooh* 
i4.: or AloKWKlTia. i5.: of mownt 
Goxmiuiy, lOS; of M il nJl i iL 203 
Poi^yriu#, duurioteorp 34 
Forphytiua* bahop at GiM*, 143 W. 

Poinjibyriiia (PoTpbviy), pbilDSopbcfp 

Foriti^p 176 J ■eiic4 by Alario, 161: 
b«|d by Oirtro«0tha* iL 137; wa- 
oupoiHl by BoliaoHitBi 101 : luidii-r 
tvi inni flji-d of Infiaccatp 330; Boli- 
Baiiu^ at, 239 
pHjrtaft Loaoia, 426 
FortUiwalBp 33S 

PdBt, State. «K CicraiM PmMiOM 

JVw/hIU4 onnonaty 20 
Pftuftciu* 27 : ii ^3 

PraejKtUJt 30; il 337 

filiiHtiiiy)p 36 

Fracjef'lap naecO of Jultiinan, u. 13, 
33, 07, 140 
Pmen^toii, J53 
PnSbtpo^iU 35 

Pfotpositti* aaafi c«fcic^fL 33, 50 
Pmtposiiu* ^ 

pypuoT ijtfwlflnim, 2l3 
Praesid^, 27 
pjwMidiiUt iL 1^*1 aj- 
prmsUhfp k£ Pniotoiriup 
Ffmetof at DomiHp IL 337 

irOL. n. 


pratUff lusiinianiu, of P^phlugOfluaf 
PUiiliap iL 341 

PtmatorUn Ptcloot of Africa, IL 140 aj; 
FtMlorian Pftfeot of Gaul, 330 
Fmetoriaa IVefont of lUyrioiim, ™t 
of. 276 

PwtonAn pHstecifl, fuMtiona of, 
27 s^., 49; treMuriw ofp 51 ; aUci- 
tion 04 t* Prnyct- Fpef, ot the 
in SSJILAOO, 115 : ohrono- 

logy fli PrEtoota of tbis Eoat iindar 
Aitpat&siuaT 470 ; oriliciiiiii OP 

Pfotpotiun ot East^ by Johci Lydna^ 
iL 36; povera d[iiniiiiJLh.odp 340 
Fraotoriaii Ptefootiiiw, Iho toiiTp 26 
Fr»foiahL|L IK 337: praatoriim 
gBDKA, ooat of, 60 
F^acmatio BanirtiODJ, it 390 
FM^^tiliatioa, ovllUo^n^ oli^ 359 

of Ibo City, dutb« to tbo 
Saitata, 21; fuRclwiiAr ^ * 

under Jiutiniut* iL 337 S ppotwtH ol 
ConatMthloplti imdier AnaatAaiiLa L, 
chionotoCT otp L 437; Dodoj Jua^tin- 
Liuip ii. 3^ 

PrtjfMt 0! Italy, ki. 2fl2 
Fr«rocLB of camp cTpaTV' 

471 

Frtfoetonx, Piraetnriiui, Mt Fractarimi 

i PHoca^ 61: of jolb, iL 331; *» 
and 

FtLmaBkUjl, htabop of CaTthitgO. iL 300 
TWlarimm, 20 
PrimiceTiuA i. ru6i<M/i. 33 
PrifiQo'a lalMidji, iL 303 
Pripet, r,p iL 293 

ihdacbiif grammariui, 467 JL 223 : 

Fauigyria on Aiaiataalun, iL 12 
FriaoSui, AtlMSttiaia pbiloaDpbop, iL 370 
Fr^UlJiiL 351 

Fritfeiu, iuBtodJUL 272; Darnktivo ot 
ombasay ta AltUa, 270 ; mu™ 

ai Cofiaiodonuit John of Antioebp 
and olbeM, 209, 324,327. 337; 
impoftlinc* of, ii. 418, 429 
PriaollA^ lEnp0rial iKf^EOtaijp iL 33 
Ptoftor^aiiui. 374 
Frfiba* Auicia FatUmiaH, I S3 
Pl^hkaniaA, 333 

Frvibui, nopbow □! AnjuLDAna^ 452 ; 
panfutu^ by JualuijAllt iL 2;5p 42 ; 
miaaion to J^porua, 30. 311 
PrmlUJ, N^eoplatafiWt, 375 ajfl.p 399 
PiOcItWp Patzia^b of Canatant£0d|4e. 
355 

Frdolnii man eobnCep 452 
Pr^uB, qUAHtort iL 23^ 70 

I P^^conauk of AlrwA, Am*, Aabaia, 
27 ; ot Aaia, 213 : ui l^ppiwlocid, 
iL342 

2 I 
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PrcHcopSii*^ of C««ama^ historian, 
cniiiliiiars rolj^n. as lirt'ually 

}t SI; ^k€r€t 

It ^ i on Str Suphl&, CO; iiEi 

the lijito of the eoinpc^tion of tlw 
5# - d«»cri|PLiaii of thii 
riji^e qtiotedj. ^ isqq. ; eoDom^ 
pank-Ji BcliHrine to Aln^, 129; 

c-ozDEnenU On the hattlos of Deol- 
mum wMi Tricaraaron, 134, 137: 
Ai^companiat Bdlomnn Ui SiDily^ 
143 i eolJect* troops in (..emfMuihD, 
1S8 ; JitatoTnenld as to the fate of 
AirialofitLatha, 103 i eystoin of 
dating jTMira of the Ilaliaa irar* 1 m ; 
echoes of Thucydidofl, ; did 

not letum lo Italy fsiter a.d. 5401, 
2S7 flODreci of uilonnatioh fur 
Blilain, 253 j deviccH for orltipia- 
inflr^luMtinLaii* 303 ; geiiicni! account 
of iiLfl life and works, 410 
Prooopiufi, of Gaaa^ tkeoin^eal work 
of, $15 1 PanEigyriu on Azu^oeius. 
a*toofp435; i!, 420, 430 
Procopiua mq-indaw uf AnEhemtuA, 
Pr. Pr.. iL 4 

T'roeojnuji:, Ml of Emperor Anlbetniua, 
335 

Pzomolua, of a fS^arie pn> 

vinccp 232 

Pmmotizfl, general, cscilcd by Rulnoa, 
107, 1C13 

Prr>pcrtyp Iovb of, iL 403 w. 
PlrrJfeffa™, 37, AO 
rruteiiua, Patriarcfa, 3S& 

PrcKlitutiozip li 30 

Proteriiu, l^tliaroh of Alexandria, 
403 } iL 327i 415 
PrtiycncDp ceded ta V'uiigutha, 343 
Prudcnlius, lOlp 104 
J'wede-fomltir/rjMeje, 30 
Pi<>r^ iL 3d0 
Pndmline, ii. 123 

Pulr-heria, EmpzesBt birtK 131 ; 
Augusta. 214; le^noy, 214 ™.; 
roma, 214, 220p 230; djflri^rd with 
Kuclrieb, 22li; mamca Mareinji, 
23^3; likath, 233; efaurchts founded 
lo% ^'6. S qtianel with N«Btoirioa, 352 
PsdiTerit/irfPm, SO 
Pnniflhmctils* iL 410 
Pythagrtiuan number^ li. 398 
Pjrthia, hut ipzings ofp ii, 34 

<>y0e4Tik}r, ii. 337 
pouter *. mirUiif 20 
QwK4tftr K-ctrcUtu, £L 

3L3, 340 

QtaodviiJuleuA, Idahopp 250 

Badagaisiia^ hla illTasion of ap. 401^ 
ICO'a;, j tif i.D. 405^ itl7 


Raetia, invAded by Bjulsgalius, 100 
provinwB of, 100 ; AelLui kip 244 
RagnaruR, li. 200,1^71 
Raslifl, ii. 273 
RatiariiL, 271 t 274 

ItaTcnna, bccumta ImpuHal leiidciiee, 
163; Slitichu executed atv 172; 
thieaLenEd by Alaricp l3l; Plaeidia 
banished 210 ; Jolm's tyranny 
at, 223; MECd by i\apar, 224; 
drseription of, 200 ; Dhurchna 

<>f fifth coptnryv 202 ayiy.; sicRo of, 
by TliEH»deTie, 425 i harboura 
ol, 420 ; Thooderic'd buildings at, 
407 4q. t taken by Belindas, iL 
213 + dhltaiiccfl fn:tzu Hono/U Olid 
Aquiieia. 2^5; Naiues at^ 203 j 
churchefl built tnlT compIetAd untlcr 
JUKtiman, 234 
Bcchiiir, 250, 323 ■ 

Rficitach, 413, 421 
Htjtrendari^, ^ ; iL 05 
Kegatjk, it 1T7 

Keanal: ycaia of Kiuherore, for 

datings iL 343 
Rfltgalio^ it 414 
Belicv, 227p 
BemealAna, 2^ 

Beiai (BbeimnL 
Bemigiuj, hbifaop, 340 
Eenstos PruftLluiiiiB Frigeridus, on 
Aeliua^ 241 

Reparatoft, l^aet, PreL, iL 204 
HeparetuR, hiahnp, 330 
Reaaina, 04 
Reflp«>ndiAl, lao 
^Ei prilwfa, 51 
Eccenne, fibate, «s Finanon 
RfaaedeatUR, ii. 300 
Rfaegium |in Italvh 134 ; tultcn by 
BeliaariiWT iL lf5; TotiU at, 252 
Bb^nm (on tha Marmora), 20&, 421 
Bhine frirmtier, 100, 130 
Bhodea, 257 
Rhoden^ IL 300 

Ricimerp r^ttuniiliip to VValiijt, ; 
nuz^^ iti.it, 327 ; defeatt VandaLi, 

I dapctwfl AtiIus, 328; acta 
in concord with Lm I., 329, 334, 
341; PatrieuiU, 320 ; patsMajuHAJi 
lo death, 332 ; deuoFatedi church af 
Rome, 339 ; defondii Italy^ 333 ; 
acta up f?civ«nis, iL j taunojpwi 
on eoin% *^i.; uplufient of Moreyb 
Itnus, 333; Kts up Antihrimiua, 334 ; 
zuszriiigfl with Al>^ia, 338 ; disoanl 
and war wilh AntfacEuiui^ 339 jw.; 

up nlyhriua, 340; death, d.; 
his posiEJcn and difflcultiea, 340 w, 
Rici, 342 
Riulbamuo, 342 
Ripuorian Franks, hc Fcmdui 
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Roads, i(]]! Sjim luid E. AELa Miiiur+ 
(2) Roctuk, Nodcrum, Pun^ 
UMEiia, IUi6 ; ([!) Biklkad ponin- 
207 ; (4) cyiMiat mad 

RtvvpiiJiA to AUino, li 202, Mid 
uad^f Via 

KAdariek^ C^othio ii 24l 

RoduJf,. HqTuI kin^i u- 
RomoLDi fl^p cl&Luia of, and of 

ita powor, ^2 . ; privilci^ 

ipnuiticci by VaJentiniHi ILI.,^ 
i{g)]l 35S, ; Impodal C!labbi of 

ouni^miin^ flfwtion to, IL [lOl 
RikutAnUr UJW of tcircQ, 1^7 
ItomMiusi, duko of Paloatlno^ 4^ 

ItanLiixios, bymil-WTiborp ii^ 4^2 
Rdeud, popuLatioD* t Uonorius at, 
103; besiogiHl by AJano, Hnrti 
ITd ; »Oond ndjogo, ISO; 
third nH|;o and oaptuto, 1^'S i 
takon by Oaifterio, 324 ; bwsU^wi 
by VViti^n^, ji. ISO 
by Tiiitila 540J, :230 ; 

uidnbmLited for forty di&yfl, 245 ; 
T^DOcauplod by JUofuaniUp ib .; 
Tiitita'i Bocond oiego (iLD. 540), 
24D jfa.; partial dBmaUitian of 
walls, 243 ; difliimccfl from Con- 
stontiikaplQ imd RavooluK 225 
aq^Uoducta, LL 164, 103 
Avcntiao Bill, Ur 250 
bnd^ i poiw Aoliuji, il 261 ; ponui 
AurcUua, pojifl Blilriiis^ 162, 

104 ; pom ^iriust IB2 
CacDpus Xi^ronJ^, ii, 183 
ohimlw*: 8t H^tor, 163, 1B4; it 
242; 8t. Paul, i i«3, m ^ St, 
Maria Maggiaro, 163, ^”2 ; St^ 
John tLatonui), 184; iL 370; 
dt. Fotcr od vineialn, L 220, 227; 
St^ (Aiion), 229; St. 

Cbryaof^vtLiiB, 340; St. Fddoti- 
tinruu 202; Bt, Cc^laaia^ 202; 
S^t. €fo«4 in GontHdonnntw ^02; 
^Iv Saliiru^ iL 379; St, tVicitii, 
ii 3S4; Si. Sf^itveater (Vi* Solaria), 
ik 31W 

Ciiecio Moximno, 31, 38 ; iL 252 
Poram of Trajon, 25l 
inktofl : Aslnariii., iL 18(L 242, 370; 
Amelia, 185; Flmminiii^ 180, 183. 
250; LabiCMUiiiT 183; NutHcntrum, 
183 ; Fintia, 183, 103 ; Osligdals 
(Son PanhK 

Solario, 183; IL 182; Tibnrtlna, 
183 

lulocid of thfi Tiber, 338 
Manfiobum of Eladruui. iL 261, 270 
polocH: Imperial {on the FdatiimL 
325; of Sallust, 184; of the 
Valedi. 184 ; Pincitm.iL 180^3711 
quortetv, tbe AirexLtbH, 184 


Rchti^^—<V iild 

ef CrMt ^lothor, 175; 
of Jupi^r ^iapitotinua, 325; of 
Jonufl, iL 18Q 
Walbh fc^red, ii 180 

al^o imdar Pagonianii Sonato 
Ronimlua (Am^tiulud)^ HniporEir. 405 

Romuluf, oon uf Emperar Antlkomius. 
306 

Romulus, onunt. 282 
Rofloaqo, BuikeioELUm 
Rufinits. Praat Pnefett, estates of* 
87; corwr and death, 1<J7-1]3; 
CIsudiAa on. 113 

Bil5JiU4, cnToy to Peraia^ iL 82, 88 
Buglii 4 id!i, LOO, 103; under the Hnna, 
277, 291 ; e^Mfljqtiorcd. by <^oFacjir, 
411 : nndnr Tlieodiodc, 425 
Ru^, 241, 248, 271; ileith, 272; 

form of bis nait^, 278 
RiiiKiio, iL 247 
RU4i.''iatinm. iL 247 ogt, 

Btudriaa, 280 

Huftious, lni|H]irisJ purse - bearer, IL 
lU^. 

Rustiduo, buhop, IL 108 
Rutilius Namatiiukus. 173, 185; on 
Jew% 381 

SainiB, St.p 383 ; ii, 383 
Sabbatius. iL 19 

Babolroi, ^bina (“irunft")# 115. 434 ; 

in Fkusutn wnrice, iL S5, 3L3 
Sabiuian ILo^uf, miL per 
418^420, 421 

Siilidiikan^ man of preotdlftl^, iiwij?. mit 
prf i%r. (eorwul jld^ 505), 400 
Ssfar, £L 327 
Saglrifin. iL 3L3 
Sslul. iMim uf, 384 
Saint Albonj. bottiD of, 201 
Sahtie*t 458 

Salarias of 33; iL 342, 343 

Salion Fronkii, m FimikB. 

Sallust, Pairiamh cd JefUsalam, 3?M 
Salons, ptdsee of llioobtisn, 78; 
oocumed by Tbaodoalus II., 221; 
Ardaburius embarks at, 222; 
Gi^mriiu at, 405; Uken by 
Mundua, iL 170; walls 
174 ; distafLCwS from Aqullebi end 
DyrTboehlum. 225 ; RsDiEortiia at, 
2^14 ; Jokn awnits Xarw^ at, 256^, 
259, 2lil; Xofftn ot^ 263 
•SsJria, 1U7 
Solvian, 397 mq^. 

^vino, 121, 141 
SalKiktttii;, mem JuruTiini 

ro¥alts of, iL 85. 365 w, 
Samoosta, 94. $Ml 
Son Merino. IL 198 
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Bnniljfllil, iL 3^3^ ^7 
Sangnrinak r.^ bridge nft ii ^31 
G»|AUdjBi, 24I> 

SAnbee-iu, {^o i of UliKy and Gb&s«aiip 
434 ; ii. 01 to. 

Sardlcik, 263, 263; tnkon hj Hinui, 
273; Ottmmm nl, iL 2114; 
^rdinia, 37; coEtqi^cnx] b^ Vandoiii, 
2jjjlp 333: Mftn^llirLEia attack^ 
3:i7; wilder Vwftdlla, LL 12^; 
rocoTcrijd by 137 ; crcoa- 

]»icd by Totik, 264}; mmJfltrrnticq 
ufp attached to Africa, 233 
Somu, r.« He Draco 
Slinia, Gtitbie leader, 172, 174, 183, 
190, m *{jr. 

SaniOr wf AEotis, LL 315 

B&sfloferraUt, ii 289 

Sosa, iL 323 

^toK 04 £ iL 344 

Rata min lu, I^I3» 148 

Ratwminiifl dwin£dL), 231 

Ravaria, 167 

I^Tia, ]jjMvufioe, lOtf, 272 
8avay^ «« SttpaudJi 
Saions, InvAAicfTi *A Britain, 200; 
coru^ueflt of^ 201 ; altaekt OD. 

Gallic cooata^ 2t>2 n.; nn tbe l^ire,, 
292, 346; bdo Liiw j^azon^uni 
SflttlM Veterwj, balUc cff. SL 143 
ficampae. po. 416_^ 
jj^f Jinifmit vinLj 07 ; iL 30l 
Rcatdoiia, ii. 174, 2^9 
Scanliift, ML» 269, 417 
ScoitHMitia, 106 
5oe|;iMtui4, lir 1 ll> 

Rcb effg ia (Amu), iL 280 

^boloiion i^urdli, 37, 401 ; 
ii. 17, aAO 

Scinon^ IWk 213 j midcr Haiia, 
277^ 201; ia Boidjui nerrico^ 406: 
defeated by Ostmi^lhBp 412 
SetATent*, *u Rlava 
Soxirn^ 270 
Reota (IriidiL 200 
SixTitOB^ a Hun, 230 
Scrifion^ U. 

^crima, ^ 32 

32, 443 

Scupi, 270 £. iL l8: JuAtinuma 
l^ma, 363 
9cyilaciunv iL 222 
Scyrins, r,, iL 110 
BeyttLo, proymeci, 270 ; iL 340 
RcboffUA (SiTH>, 94 £ ii 344 
SobaaEiaii, l^r, l^oct, 401 
Scbafftiim, tyrant, 103 
Rebwiian, Kn-m-law of B^nifoca, 
W<^. iftr. miLp catect ofp 248w 2S&; 
mmyr, 248 

SalMjiti:i|H.ilia (RoJutoroi), IE. 344 
Sc-bfkfliopolu^ oti Eikijqe ooaiL, LL 313 


BkHiiqt mrvvsx, iL 358 
tSccqqdinqi, bmtber-in.-Uw f\f Aruyi- 
taaiufl, 432^ 437 
Soductiem^ lawn on, iL 411 
Soliniifl (lEamiMiL 
Solymbriot 208 
8cqii|K’la^aq]ani+ 3U1 
Sena Golbca, battle ol^ iL 250 
Renata: fnqetiDns ui otooLiqg Eol- 
perar^, S ; IcKifitatiVTa r%btA, 12 
21, It. 6 ; odmusHHl to, 18 
4 ^.; nurqbeii af toojitofo, 20^. £ 
munldfial and Imperial funotEonf, 
211 jqdieialr 22; rejatioiu tn 
Imperial OovnaiJ:, 24; laTiation of 
HnatoTOp 49; irc&Eth of^ fiO 
(1) SenOta of Bamq; po^aaiam of^ 
163 ; Coqfiidcrfl dequuiidH of 

Alaric, 170; aetkm dtiriq|; 
AUrio^a ateSM of Romo, 176 #w., 
177| 180 £ prooeadinaa for poUl- 
eatioiq of fliE^Mtuuun CcHfe, 232 
4qq .; tajLcs on Bcnatom, and 
qqmber of, 253; n.'latioqB to 
Antb.emiua, 339; to tldoyACOT, 
400; Oeooptfl Tbeodoric, 424 ; 
uncler ThtMxlerfc, 463 t 466k 436 
«,; Tbqodcric'a sajiplckHiH of, 
Ll. 162 Sgq. 

(2^ Sonata of Conatantinoptc, Li- 
■titntioq Df+ 18 ; Renata^ kciitlara, 
22; under Tbeodociuj 11^, 215; 
takea an oath to Tbooderiop. 414 ; 
iu |tArt in tba obectiqn qf Anna^ 
taaiiy*, 431 ; of Jusstiq^ LL 17, 23; 
i!iaaffrot[H>ll of BctLatora to J149- 
tiniaqp 42, 48 
ScTT^lUJf cojutrl^p 12 

SenliquTTL, iL 289 
Replunoqiap 108; IL 161 
Solitum^ iL 138, 140; boaieged by 
V truths, 140, 130 
Samjaco, 260 

Seinja.MiMp at Alexandria, l40p 363 
Scrapioq, deacon, 142, 148^ 167 
Serttio, marringat 106 £ at Cboutony- 
nople, 112 j at Miloap 120; on a 
diptyeb, 137 j uniwunlarityp 170 ; 
oxceutedp 175 

SoigilM, napbeir of Sololncm^ ii 50* 
146 ay. 

Scfgiua, rbotor of iL 107 

Sf^ua, a geikcral of JuBtimim* iL 30S 
ScfSiiu, bubop of Ei^plUp iL 324 
Rergiaa, biabop of t^ocoiiruay ii 365 jiq^ 
Seigiut of Rraruna^ iL 382 
SerKii4«, officliiJ intoriireter, i£ 430 
Sennda, iL 332 
Beraqatuj;^ 330 
Sesto*, iL 309 

SoTEq Frtkviqeefl, tbo (or Vieqqeq-iu), 
diaoQaeoL27£ Goiwil of, 207iy.,338 
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Si5?rri*n, bwbop of Gabal*, 14S 
JS2 

F^v^nniu^ BL, 41 L 
Bov^uhok Libiu^P, EmiwtTLKt, 332 
ifi.; 334 

SQVcru*, S^pyratiuw Knip^rar, si 
Bwvurtw of SoswpoliflH monflphj'aiUf 
43S; pAtrinrch A^tuxih,. 
440 p DxpGliod Etuid bii kcs. U. 
373 1 KetiTitHH la re^ af Jiutlaia-ci, 
375 'f aan^btidlG^tbed, 377 £ 
(bita of d«atli, 

Soireriii^ S^ilpioioj^ on tha four great 
moEiarobka, 34>7 
jShip-qvkFW/p iL 311 
SfaDEihand ^tecf, 32; dpi 133, n. 2 
SibjUioo Buoks, 173 
Sbci VcniftriA, IL 1411 
^idil^, Vondoki attach, 254 sq, i[ap^ 
3 ^); Eiiciindr int 327 ; MairelEmua 
3^ I »Tjfcgcd hy VandaLit ib. j 
Ba^lucuii in, 3311; «diMl to Odova- 
carp 4tQ; amler i^d OitnD^lha, iL 
121); OQnqibHt ofp b^ EelU&riuiv 
[71; adminialtat^a uadot Jos^ 
iiTiljin , 215 aff.p 233; lun^iftbeii 
proviciotuf tof Na{i(ta9, 232 j TotUa'a 
vmd[trci¥cin«si lavaH% ^7 ; 

syppUoi food to Homo^ 245; 
Uu^iu float tQ« 2a3 ; TotUa ia, 
2^ w.; ha u^ori lo letigA It, 
260 

Sidi'KjialLra, ii. 131 
gidiiaiiniL *17 

Bidoiiiufl ApulliiiarCii^, BoglonLiig of hia 
canHrp 326 i Fiuii^iyric on AtHuMp 
; atatucv ib.; Ftmcgyno on 
Majormn, 331 : Fanogj™ on An- 
tbomio-v 337: Profeot of Romo^ 
333; on Lbo trial of Amados^ i 
biflbop of Clnrraont, 342; im- 
pnauncfl by Eiirir, 343; piatoioft 
of HXiHily la Gaul, 334 Mr: ivTil^ 
log*, 335; daKiiption of lUveiiniip 
201 i hiaWiy of Kun in- 

vaawDt 

Bk]<MUra+ il 321 
Sien^pl, lOl 

Bigooort^ Frank kini^p ii [75 
BigDiidp Biugundiaa king, 403IL 
153 

SigDiiaT, bEflbop, 100 
SiguiniBr, 344 

SigiiniUnd, Barguiidiui king, 427, 401, 
403 

Si^vult, tmtq. iitr. mif., 245, 254 
SiittUianu 33 
Siitniinm, 24 
SilcabK 

going Vaadola, 90 ; invadp GaaL ISO; 
invadD Spain, 102; eatoraunalod^ 
204 


Bilk, PdTwiwi monopoly of tfatla+ ii. 
321 : Jnatiaiflii'a Attorupt ta break 
it^ 325p 331; ailk factoried la tho 
£mpijD+ 331; imporiatkHi of Rilk- 
irorm to Syria, 33£ 

Bilko,iL323 Msr- 
BdiatHap tt& DaroitunieQ 
Silvanru, tih'ar encrohany 232 
ratio bo gold^ Ci5 

SUveriaap Fopep ii 177. 173, ISOp 37S 
M7 f 427 

SioLaa, iL 33 w.p BO 3q, 

Bkaeoa Beth Ansbamp iL 324 
Bimeonp Slylitet, 359, 3B3 
BimndnStyHt^ junior, 492 
Siffl«on, oE Gabiiii, ii. 324 
Bimoiw, it 3dl 
Bimpluaiuap Fopop 4(14, 411 
Simpllaiii% Pi^£wt of Oonatantinopia 
155 

SlmulidiaA, philoauphcrp iL 309 aj- 
Buiuu, ii 321 

<Bindual, ii 279 M- 

iSingai^ 94 
Singoridp I9Q 

gin^unum^ mad iTom. U* Cocutantl^ 
nopto dsflcnboci 207 *3^+; taken 
by Uiuup 274 ; SarcELatij^ (H ana t) 
in, 412; Tbeodioio at^ ^ 

Sinq*dfit£A^ 32 
SinnioEL, IL 303 
Biphrioa^ iL 12 
SlridiiiA, ^7 

SLnuiuon 107; seat of Pr+ Pief, of 
lUyriDyax, 220; miEod by llunap 
270, 2S2; held by Gepidj, 422 ; 
taken bj 0«trugelhii, 450 
Siaaunm*, uL 103^ 215 
Siariap jUd ^r, 200 
StsLimiafl^ 350 
Sittaa, Jiui^r. »u7,* SO, 03 
SividiiLflp 

Six4i)a ILL, Popop 202 
SkrithlOnui, ii. 3D1 

SUv^dty, 234t bigulalicia on, IL 491p 400 
Staves*, in the army, 39 s dunwstiDp 
140 i tnwifr in. iL 317,3[e 
SIkiva, vageLarianunit 103; under tba 
Uunsp ; original habitation!, 
iL 293 ! biitaiy and habitat 

M- S Selaviaaoa, 205 ,; Antac, ; 

tublt^tiubp by A vara, 315 
Soobliiillio lbEKirie», 139, 142; It 9 
SooiHra, uland, IL 320 
Booratei, butorlaii,. it 417 
^lOa, aw Bardioa 
BoiMnnit batilo ot 340 
Scfidodp 55; Coinage 
Sobinon^ cunudh^ domdstlctlfl of Sell- 
BariiUp IL 120; Itai't, ProL and 
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SulomCHlt Ving , gopldojl llMKJii oL IS. 

L:ia 

Sci1aEnoi]+ QQVuy lo tlko FrUikd, iL £57 
BcDclist Mt.p 4L5 
Sdntius, T., butUii of, 422 
SQ|iACrvs, m-onhant, ii. 

Sf^phAikctiB mill 93 ; iL 344 > 

SojiliMi, EnprcMf, ii. 7Q 
SoiihHin, L,, cm%l with 

Gulf ikf Nk^DidduiiT 447 
SrtpiftJW, 107 

37^ 450 

BozoTutii, 174 ft,; ii 4l7 
ScizoncluH 450 
SpaMxdhrB, iL fill 

Spain, CufulofitdiLo m. in, 190 1 
VmidAEB, Su«vo^ Laviidcir ^ 

Mo^iuyfr la, IM; Vlsigfjthu ’ 

in, 193 n^. ^ timrbAnmi kij!L£di>nu , 
A^D, 409-417, 303 j w*rtk in 
(417-4 lii), ; war Leiwwn Vaji- 
dab and Vnndjilji 

dj(>f4»at |tamajvi+ ifr.; oocupj Baoliu, 
308 : Vuugothia manjqftssAf of, 343 i 
Tboodaric rogBut ofp 493; Juirt ot 
Buy lb, inoovunid by JyBlm:iiin, ii 
236; n^ixirtB ffom, 316 
Sparta, U9 

19 A^,p 33 

gpeicrp 137 

Spotctium, Bei^ud by b^lutariiLfl, IL 
191, 191 ! tftlwn TotiJa^ 335 ; 
itcyvered, 345 ; Noreca at, 270 
Spt^rfu^iiu, 3WI 
Spori (£ir4pMi ii 305 
Stable of MumeflO', 420 
StunlardB, militaiyi -^3 
BtAtUic^ Grwoa piundorod of, 370: 

at I'onataminojdB^ 394 
StoplkBD of plk>^dciitl, iL 111) 

Stephen, XoapoliiOA, ii. L76 
Stephen, pro-ciiMul cf ii 

3BIL420 

Stephen |iar>SudiiiiJf iL 33] 

StephnnuBp ofa Stepben 
Sliluhop bia militajy oommand^ 3d; 
OOnHr, 106; BUpremiMiy ofp chap, 
V.: iletilpiB for bia soci, 103; pgltey 
in rvftard in lEvricnin, llo^lllp 
tsd, 162, lliQ, ITl ; Campuj^ 
ogaLcut AloriUp in Tbuinly, 111: 
in I’Uw, 130; dknfOAte Abulc twica 
in Italyp Id], 103 ; OU tbe BlunD 
frootiATp 1 10; flnpitteiM GUilop 

123 j pdationa t4> fcntfopiuj, 136: 
dofciatB KadfkffaiflUdp 166; fatlier- 

itt^lmw cf uonoiiEiBp I25t 170; 

foJI uL 171 I inBcnplinna in 
boqonr of, 135, 169; loapoEUEibdity 
lor mififortmkOi of ^tYWa, 173 og., 
312 

Stiibi, 270, 371, 416 


StetzBj^ IL 144 4g., 146 
StnuRaburi^, 187 
Strata, u. 93 
Strate^ofl, Li. II^t 347 

oiconLng In a^h century, 

ii 76 

StndaiMp Ptesfe^ of Ckktwtentinopifi, 
157 

Studiua, fuundor of Stodlito mobiiteiyt 
385 

Subnia, ii 117, 133 
Subrtu<«, ii 301 
SuIpLmo, ii 
Smw, jkwa of, £67 

Bnevions Invade GbiIuI, 1861 invade 
Spoinp 1U3 ; icoDf;iuwdl by HonoriuB, 
204; uroro with VAndftl^ 2C)8p 2461 
WOT witb Vls^ptbfl, 337 aq^. t coinfl, 
iL 333 

Snez, it 318 

Snfofl^iL 149 

iL 335 

Summofi, iL US 
Sunicoa, ii 83 ^rh S6 og. 

Simiipldi^ 425, 420 
SoTiitaBp iL 313 
SnpGTuidicliukl, 48 
Sum, 95: ii. 95 
SuncepUi^, 40 

SyikgriuiN, frteiid of SIdonini, 344 
Syo^riu^ goit)mor of BelgioOr 548 
Syll^tunit ii 139 

Symmachiia* Q* Aurelius Mpmmius, 
voalt b fif^ 50; pojganunn, 164;;; 
pleads lor tbo Alt&r of Viotoryt 
368 

Symmoubiu, Q. AuroliuB Memtitlufi 
jnn. (jrmai-gTikndaon af picccding]i» 
euneiil ia A.n. 483p 41)9; BzoOUt^ 
biy Tbcodoric, iL 

SymiihOi'liuap Aumliuj jiLoIolua (Ftef'OOt 
of Rotnb in A.m. 420)p 303 
SynmiBchtiBi, Po-|h^ 4tt4 ag., 466 
Symmic^btio^ Pt. IV. of Afrioa, Li. 

141 

Syite-siiK, the E0piiaH4, 138 i at 
GonsteJitiliople, 129; wipt ^{ri\rlai, 
1^ % friend of Autfilintu 15£; frkmd 
of Hyjiatla, 217 
I Synods, see Counolli 
I SyraeiiJi«p ii 171, 236; Tnjttla befik^Wi. 
£55; VigUiua di« at, 390 
SiTljuu in ItiUy anil GauL 261 ; iL 
316 

SyriAnuK, 37fi 

TadiJlU.m Dt Todinao (Gmddu Tiildiiia)r 
ii 264, 268, 2fl0p 291 
Tad BioUtem 150 «. 

Talmiflp H 330 

Tamui, pcmnAUtft of, ii 312 

Tapruba^p jca Ceybiu 
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Titnftntnini, ii. 244^ 271 

TniTacl3+ ‘iS'- 
T&moD, 192, 344 
TuTmoDiieiiRLfl, Ids, 202 
TaivcL^ 3^ 

Totian, PraoL 117 
Tjktfl, feiti-Bt ii 2S1i 

TaJCaUun, in fourth [uid fiffh ^-ntunoa, 
0f>, 2^ : rsloraii of Aiuis- 
twriaik W i t<!ux roLEfl, 4Si 
□niJsr Jujtiiiinn, ii 3411 
Ctutom Dntbfl 
TftiM Oft saJeft, 253 
iL 323 

Te]la% at ii 2il2; re«»ilmi 

by Tutila, 2G3 i al Biliita GuUonim. 
207 ; plwbwl ktniJ, 2T0 1 mairliOS 
to Campaniii, 271 ; defeat and 

d^Jtht 272 

TalciiltaehiiB^ mouliC# l&l 
Tempfe»i dMtrnetSon 3G7, 

379 i Ecniwron mterfera to prs- 
wrrPp 371; ii 371; «« tindtr 
CocudAiltlflopk»k and Romo 
TfwtjTiH 3B3 ^ 

Tonumta, 137 
Tomfliutu, ii 213, 223, 22D 
Tetradltw, ii- 333 
TctraJfitfflH li 312 
'EtumiaK ld4i 
T^iEtUsa, ii 317 
Ibabraca, 122 
I'hfloia, bAiUo of* ii 140 
Thamoilfi^, ii 140 
Thuaug^adi (TiErLgad]iii iL 149 
Tiapoud, ik. 131 
TkuMLgenofl, 377 

rliob^ ptoviftoofl of* 37, £;f7 : LL 
333,343 

Thebc^ Ekwotian^ 119 
Thebofl, Kgyptoan, 123 
Thela, C^WA&rp 424 
Thclcm ii 14<J. 119 
Tbem^iuB, 197 
Thooflritufl, iL 10 ID 

^hoodahwj, IKHLof a m ulnfridjl iL lOL I 

eJaaractor, pioelnimftd Itioi?, 

103 : Mixmrw Jiitiftlor of AniiiU^ 
vuBihA,imiqqr^ (DltofBtoJiutlittian 
and TIlcKfcitHm, 103 J M*ta to avoid 
war, 172 a^.; depoftitioii and 
death, 177 §q .; Hjwna, 171 
Tbeodebatd, ii. 253, 273, 231 
TJaeodebcrtp kins+ ii 171; Ptalm of. 
202 ; »ftda Buwindiad ftmijr into 
Italy, 29349?.; ^ttera to Jostinian^ 
203, 257 ; iftvadea Italy, 397 4^.; 
DtcibwT to VVitigiii, 210 ; ocaupa-a 
part of northern lUdy^ 2*7 i bb 
^arrt, »*.; ooinip 1*.. 3331 ootttpkii 
Rutiat 273 
Tbpodotuir, 411 4?. 


TtuMMlcirifl T- {Vifligotliji, 135; oleetodi 
king, 2D5 : a^;^ft'«liiorL4 of, 242 ; 
boiietgii^a NarbcmiJP, 2^30 ; dp^feateil^ 
251 : dfluf^hkire, 2^; quarrel with 
■Qaberie, 2Sd, 291 ; co-D|M!ratfia with 
AetiEu rtgaiMt Hnrift, sjpS ; duatii, 
29;i 

Thcodfrie n, (Via^oth), 242 s aoo«h 
fliun, 327 ; war with SuoviAmi, !•&.; 
death, 337 

Thtodpric Strabo (44>n of Triariiu)# 320 
ag*; flupwrta and then quanvia 
with Ibi^UBeiU^ 392 ; nrijEdn* 412 ; 
relatHHia with Lea Lt 413 ; ma(f^ 
miL prOU., J oporatiOiui in 
B^Usan pt^inanla under Zeno, 413 
; dealh^421 

Tl]en<lene, Otftro^oth, jfcn of Tlioo- 
demir, he'lpa &110 ngiunfltp lllu% 
39S ; blrlh, 411 ; witieatUint 412: 
DcrauplasBingidnnum, 1^ ; auDDoeda 
hia fatbor, ib.; mo?- miL pracA,. and 
PatriDian, 413; oppoaw Btrabo, 
414 ag.; xnakca peaces with Strabd, 
410; mva^ ^mco, 416; in 
Maeadonia, ib.; at Horaeloft Aftd 
Dyrrhachium, 417 ; mtcirvioar with 
^^daniantiue, 413 4g?. ; alayi Reei - 
tocihp 421; ravj>g«a ThaKaly, lA.; 
flw^. mit, ibr; nsarchei on Con- 
atantiflOpki, tb.; conquoat of Italy, 
422-423 $ oi;ganiaea 010000010 of 
Odovaewr'a ganioona, 42^; kiEhi 
DdaVAaar, 4;3j; rule in Ilalyp 453 
jkKr; eaina, 454; Edkit, 455 ; itwI?. 
hjil 03 well Off 456 ; the titlOi 
rext 457 eg. ; leligboui tolcm4i«e, 
-I5P; cam|ia^it Jigainat Oepida, 
436 ; naatnmanlal aUianeiea, 461 
w.; Galilo eampaigUp 4tl2 ; mleir 
of S|iain, ib.^; on^h adth Ror^ 
gundy, 463; friction with Anae- 
taaiua, 463 4^.; orbiiniloO boLWeeti: 
riTaJ PopMp 494 ; ehollgo of |holijOy 
in leganl to the Semte, 495; 
UbtoiNy, 467; buildinga at Ravenna 
467 eg.; proiperity of Ita^ imdry 
hicD, 4^ ag,; doaignaten Eutlmric 
U hil fUEsqaaBor* iL l5l Jg.; dxo- 
cutei Rootbiua and SjimmachuH, 
155; intorrenM- with" Juatin in 
favour of AriaOJ, 156 : death, 

153; adoplion vt Htm\ ki^, 299 

Tbeodimund* 429 

Theodora, ElmpiwiBt ^larautBi^ and 
uaHy earoer, ii 27 w. ; od^ring, 
27; marriagOt 29; An^ta, ib. ; 

I pOrtratM 0 I+ 2d mf .; palittwil power, 

to jigj,; a toonopbyaiUi, 31 ? 
eocmonuc indopeDdeciODw »b. i pM- 
teeta woEdim, 35 ag.; proeureia 
fall of Priaoun 53; iuppo^ Rjuir 
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FoctloiL, 34; oppoM JiiRtionn'i 
cc^lMiuUail ]>alk]r, 34 ; duii£toii% 
34; UtV6 ot pamp, 
of John C6pp,r 3^5 prociiTM hw 
foU, ^7 ; mvstn Uu tkrono in 

Uio Nika revolt, 4&; vikta to 
H^rion, M ; deatbt letter to 
^be^jui, U3 ; cennexioR vitli the 
murckr of Acniilaaimti]a,i fOsS sqq, : 
'naeodakfld'B letters tD^ IG^» 
DooiveigLoa of tlu Nobo^iae^ 3^ 
; momophysitiD aotivituM, 37U 
4OT.; concoale monopli^tcia in 
poilATOp 1177 ; prucujofl boiimlmient 
uf Pope SiLvoriue and clectioo of 
Vigikinn, 377 Hfq .; mborviiHiefl in 
AloXAtnliiit, 3£0BUpporie Thxmdoro 
AMhiiu, 384; rt^ODaoilMi-V^Uiisaaiid 
Mvdm, 338; Prooopiiii tm, 423p 424 
Theodore, Semumh tuidef ^loinotu 
ii, 143 Jt^r 

Tboodore of Mo^nevtk, 35Ch 351; 
ooamogmphk theonm, ii, 320; ooH' 
demnatioo, of hia writUlgik 383 
HiocHlofe j^ksciilAeip iL 383 383 

TtHBodorOp ioferGiLdariii% Lu fi& 
ThocNEloiio^ oovoy to thq Fmnk% U- 
ThoodoEol, 387 ; iL 384, 38P, 3G8; 

j^Ocf-rAmsltCa^ IIUio^v^. 413 
TheodooiEKrL f&mlly in Spain, 108^ 193 
Theodofliepcilie, Emmnn, 04; date 
of fonitdation, ii. 5; t&kon by 
Kavad, 5; refortided bv Roman^ 
iSp W, 344 

Tfaeodjoaioa I. ^tlie Greet); otguii«a^ 
lion of army oommondii, 38; ilH^tbp 
1D6; trcalment of tlie 
100 ] trealy with Feraiap 94 ; eon^ 
Kittle te hniDQur Oit Cbnatontinopta. 
73 ; ODlunUl ofp 7&; ^Oppression of 
wpinlflin, 338 ^qq. 1 b^wm a^inst 
Mimkbeea, 377; crudoial legisJa- 
lion of^ il 41 i 

Thoodoaiiu IL, KEnperar, birth and 
baptum^ 145 ; does not TflOOg- 

DofiGi Coasiazitiiu III.^ !^10; leign 
oL 212 &qq. ; Education tad 
ttudioua tairt^ 214^ 21fi ; iwtorH 
Vakaiiitlta UL, 221 m iJln«fl, 
224 ; marha^, 220; raationa with 
220 ; femads muTer- 

nty, 231 i Code of, 232 w .; 
deathp 233; emplojs Sebattaan, 
248 ; Bcndfl fleet agiuiixt Vtadolt, 
253; cedHaafliieal poliiajp 332-3fi3 ; 
knit AfaitlJit pagaakin» 371 ; oaiafl^ 
220,223,224 Twilh Valentudtii lH b 
^25, 227 {ITth contnUhipL (4-°- 
441); L&wa on divorcor 497 U 
Thoodoaitit, Fttriarcb of Alexani^a, 
iL 319, 328, 380 

TheodoaLiu, iwhiEitandrite^ 384 


TiieodoMut, lovor of Anti^mma, ii 80 

192 

Th^atiu^ eon of l^kcidim lOO 
Thoodoeiiie, monophynte biAhop of 
Jeniwletn, 353 ag. 

Tbeodotui C^noynihiuJi, ii 22 
Thoodotufl^ Pr rkifr of Rut* ii 6fi 
Thoon* matho7naliekii,2]7 
Thoopawhito dewstriae* il 375 
Tfiroci^hiiiuv Patnaroh of Alexandria, 
aolion a^idnst€lhryaiMtoni+140-158; 
f]oade]naaGrigeniam,i50£ Apoioi/pdr 
159 

TheophiJpi% Arian liwhop in Ahyualaut, 
ii 322 

Theophilnt* jurist, iL 390* 39S 
Tbsalimafl* 213 

Tktoioko&t oontroTETfly on Icrrdi, 351 

Themiiuitiaj, wife of nanoriiia, I97i 
170p 172 

TliDmiopyliiet Almrio alp 119; Huns 
at, 275; ii 307; 310 
ThefflAlonioap ' ValciutlniaDi IlL pro- 
clnimcd Cootoir a^ 222; Theodjcksius 
11. at, 224 : roada to, 270; threat- 
OHOd by ThcodniiOr 410; mint oL 
IL 357 ; VkilitLt At* 385; Vicariate 
leeeiesybfftkial) of, L 04,305 ; iL 383 tq. 
The«iiiy, IlL 421 ; iL 307 
Theudisi, king, iL lOL 213, 2841 
Thgurgy, 370 
ThuTieatte* ii 140 
Thigqka* ii 149 

Thomaa* Imperial secintaryp ii 45 
ITiomaap quaefftor* ii 388 
Thoringia* 242 

Thoriunud (or Thoiianmnd), 292 Af., 
327 

ThiAOa (dkKcw), provinoui and towiu 
eautderAtod* 270 e^. 

Thmnmimd, ««e TraAaaiimd 

Thr&uitUa, 239 

Three Oliaptet^^ eontieversy of the, 
ii 384 4155, 

ThnbDrflicLLm Bure* ii 149 
Thncydidea* imilaW by F^oOapiua, 
EL 429 

'Ditiio, ii 395 
Thurii. iL 247 

ThurinuiatLB, 99, 291 ^ conquered by 
Franlb, ii. 101 
Thyatire, 132 

TiboTp r.» ^bignity of iwwne in Fro* 
dopiiiSp ii ] ^; dredging of* 232 
Ttbut^ iL 235* 246 

Ticuium (]^via)p military mutiny At, 
171; Attibi At* 295; TEkDodoHa 
bemfgod in, 424 ; FhuiLa maMora 
Goihji at* ii lldibftd pi»^ 

clidmMl at* 213; Totiu pitwkirood 
at* 370; Goihie tieMnre in, ifr* 
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Am 


iL 140 
Tiifiiu. IS7 

wiiiLp 117 

Tim^inid ('riaMmi5*Ji)i 143 
'HdnSitnituap iL fll 

Timothy* P^triAwh of CanatpantittopEo^ 
433 J?.* 4^ 

^mpthy IT,, A^Jnnu, Fatiwc-h of 
Mfiximddm 331* 403 #J. 

Timothy lit, MopluwiolEjLfl, Pitri- 
mrah of AiiOx^n^ai 402^ 404 
Timothy IV.» PAtriAPoh oJ AloiAudrim 
U. 319 

'Hmothy oE Gftzo^ 442 
'limufli iL 81 

Ttoj^tonm 190^ 235 j Justm™ ia- 
nludcfO in hfauivtaAia Ovo^k iL 14l> 
Tipa^a, iL 149 

Tdioniioii, 308j, 371,450 

Tolosa*« TduIoiw 
T oplniip lL 309 
Ton? FiflcaU, IL 137 
Tortfflui, 333; IL 237 
Tortim, Iflijy TiflB of, LL 414 
TatUa, B BAduiLL, £L 339 ; comjt, io.; 
Fiatoridtf at FnottZA iuid lEugollo* 
230; mocoeaea in KUlh ItaiVi » 
CApttirea NaplisS, 23l S 
Otnuktop 234 1 J!u«HH8od in central 
Italyp 234 vj*; Mooluwkfl Rome, 
2^; his Eirnt neg!? of Romo, 336 
4^. I propoaBA lo domoliAh Rome, 
243; makofl owrtu™ fof p**», 
ib .; iflooTOft eouth lUdy, 3441 
Attac^kfl Romo ami u fepoUod* 245 ; 
at Perairt, 346 i in Lnwiia, ib. ; 
bodiD^iM RoaaaQD, 247 t, hk ffiGond 
jdjcfi^ oE ftnniEip. 246 , huf 

2i>3 j in Sicily, 255 ay.; hk 
itegCtaatinRa viln TlMmdnbort, 356 % 

m^fHjHwoQ pWTMcalfl, 2 ^'}; m«cb 

from Konlfl)' to TadiniLlll, 363 4ji-! 
dfifoated by NaiMrtw 204 ajg. ; 
ebaih, 368 ; hk ohani«t«rt 258 Aff.; 
jhk iMiA aimiulliid, 383 
ToiilDcktto, 1117; Mixed by Athaulf, 
L96; granted ta Wollia, 304; 
batlb at, 3&0; ATitufl pMkimcd 
Emperor atp 326 
TonmaL 167 
Tomap 250, 343 
Tradiifo, iL 404 
Trajftn* offi-ecr, iL 104 
TraiAnopolk, ^11 iL 309 
Tnibft, iL 37 L 
TimpcfiM* iL 344 

Traaaenund (ThrManmndJ, Bing* 451; 
IL 135 

Tiavuliinff, rate* of* ii- 
Treiaiill.Taa’B OIL IIS; IL 410 
Trei-eiortini, Auf^naU, •« TrMT 
Tnsvi&o, flw Terridiim 


Trihigiidp f29 A^.p 133, m 
Tlih^uui, qcUHickiir, ii. 41, 369 ; 

l^gal work, 360, 397 
Tribum ct AoiUtriir 3-1 
l^ribum, lUilitA^iy, 35, 40 
Tribuiiua, phyaician, iL 112 
Tfibitium, 40, 50 
TrtcamaroRp battle of, ii. 130 
Ttierp pJondored by Vantlakp lOfl; 
8iehfutian looe^kcd at+ 165; 
Attalna, recoglUKd at^ 16D | in- 
BdripUen of CooatjmtiLij. at, 25;i; 
boimed by hrmnlup 307; PmeL 
FKsfwt bareflp £fc. 

iVipcditaoa, 37, 255, 337; revclLi 
from Vandakii iL 138; under 
Jiurtinliui, 140, 147, 359 
TnkajfiOa* 4^ 

Trithekm, IL 3i4 
TrchDundciip 300, 392, 305 
TroilM, 132.213 
Tropacump 271 
Troysop 263 
TEy]^tini, 249, 265 
Tiypliindenyt, iL 431 
Tiy^Oft, Prefoct ef Consfontinnplnt 
li 41 

Tnbuiw* iL f46 
Tadori a 105.197 

Tuffl> nurendertP Up Tbeoderfie, 433; 

retama to- OdoVAdAr, 423* 434 
TuiVilo, 43« 

TiduLn. 450 ? a 159 
Tu-mcn, IL 314 
XuniiL, iL 132 
Turki, a 314 
Turpoliop 178 
Tnrrk, m 207 
Tuidap a 403 
TyehonJuA, 391 

TvphcA, Alfe^irieal name of a pmet, 
138, 132.114 

Tyte^ attael^ by Sabeiioi,. Il4 
TxanX, 32^, 431' redackioCk td^ \L 

76p m 

Txatb, a 80, 119 
Tebzc, a 136 
Txiir. iL 6 
Txnrukiii, 3)US 

Ujffemqm+ 328 
l]ldgnum+ 270 

Dldm. RM, 135 ; invAdM Moechip 312, 
271 

UlOIa, rediend of HonoiilUp L93 
Ul brkp a 134 
LFUtbann, U. 103 
UEpiELm a 397 

UtpiaoA, 269; iwadi tOp 2701 a 
304,306, 327 

UaivBCdtie^,#^ Atheiu, CcnataJiiiJld|^^e 
Unog^um 435; a 302 


I 
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Umtiw, iL 202 fOT, 210 ; liMlaoofl 
Gothw throiiOH 213 ; ikuith, 223 
Ui^iiiUiSp li 370 

Gr&nd Clii4inb«rlAiia» 429 
UrhiciuJi, lA{?fcical tpe 4 tu«i of, iL 
Urh^OJi, t., bnLllo dI^ 323 
UrtHnunip d. takon by lleli- 

iittriii?, 201 ; bv Tutil^, 231 i roJlcU 

to, 280 

Url»8aj7U, iL lOfl 

Urba V^-tTu, ii. 194, 201 f t4kc!^ by 

BoliflariEtE, 202 
UmiE^ 32^ 

Utigura, 43B j iL 303> 3(fif 3l 5 

V~fibAn.p MamigGffuu, iL 7 
Vakkbt'flli, iL 7 
VoUm, ii. 230 

Vftkiriw^ iieffe by GmKntiu^ 100 ; by 
ALb^df, 105 j Abna spUlcd at, 
202; tokou by EuHc^, 342 
VoJflns^ Emperor^ buildiptgp, SOi 
HiulTiiu)O[)|0, baitk ctf 
VaIbiib, wjoj, miL, ITS jj. n. 

^"EklpntLa, ud ValcncQ 

^'alcat^p of 130 

VttJrntliKp DaiiLwaip lotureg Otiunto, 

iL 234p 230 

Vfliimtilliaii KnipoturK bdrtk, 200; 
fiMibMimiijp 210; aI ConsInntL 
nople, ; Ciwptar^ 222; 

Consul, l6, j crowned AligaHtlM fat 
Etinus, 234 t nuurb^pi, 225 ; ebaf- 
factcir^ 240 T tnifatiiieii.t uf hu Alaater, 
239 ; aends ombiut^ to Attilfa m 

lulyp2^: killfl AeUud^ 399; dcfkth, 
_ 300 ; ooins, 324 ; iawb tkf+ 32, 3*4 
Valeria (Pajinniunti provinwL 100, 
220; tcaioTod by HuJw, 240, 272 
Vfateeuin, Twiff. Frt+Lr ii. 77; in Ar¬ 
menia 103, 107: Mrflt Lo lifalyp 
130 4g,, 192: brings troopa to 
Italvp 240 i in Picenpcn^ 2lS; at 
bfaltlc dJ Sonfa GaUlca, 249 j joins 
farmy of Nartes, SB3^ 204; fat 
V enijMt 27t>; on the Po, 370 ; At 
Esventifa, 277 ; at batiEp of ^{ 104 , 
279 

\al&riju!iap diiiLghtor O'! Nomua, iL -SO 
Volilfa^ Hui^, Hlr. wiiip 353 
Valuim, Alllon 
Vundall lujuiiniitni, iL 139 
VMilab, 90, 99; in OauL IStl ; 
in SiJ*in, 193, 290; bt?aaion uC 
A/nfMi^ 244 j Erat Lnvsty irilb 
tbe^ Emnirv^ 249; Settlement in 
Africa, 264; second ttoaty with 
Empin-v 255* nnyy,^ 254, 257; 
8flJvi«i on, 397; ™ of* 257; 
coanoerod by Bclbutrimip IL Chan 
X\ Jl. J 1 * fate of, 139;. «■« Adding 
Vaitdnlsp Silu;g Vandahi, Gnuerk' 


Varahmn lY,^, it. 1 

Varahnm V., it 4 *q. 

Yamt 402 
Yasatka, IDS 

0l 

Yoijetiufl, 225 
Yelciafin S^n)* 191 
Ycnantios (Docins), ormsul m A. n. 4^f 
409 

Yoncti, i[. 295 

Y^Cc, foumiatJon of, 23S 
Voiinfa, Efnpnsss, 336 1 cona^iiofa 
af^ALOjt Zeno^ in favour of Patnoius, 
3i^ sg. ; Hurmndered to lUus, 394; 
ruconcilcd with lEn% 397 ; orowns 
Li?jlttinB, ib. ; dcAtb, 39^, 419 
V^ronfa, Alaric defeated at, 103; 
AttUa fat, 295 ; Thcodeiio's viator;)' 
at, 423 ; his batba fat, 408 ; Ddiluin 
ait, ii. 313, 323 ; ImperinEi^ foil 
to takCx 330; Goths boSd, agfaimt 
VEih™n, 270 ; itooveted by NaTM;^ 
251 

35 

Via Appia, iL 190, IBT, 225 270 
Via Anrdifa, 185 
Via CLaudia A Wtiita, 107 
Via Epcnatia, 112, 270; iL 335 
Via Ftacniniag t75, 190 ; IL L95^ 225, 
238 372 

Yus. Lnlinnp ii ISO, 1ST 
VuvSalarLa, 175; ii ]8l 
VicufiL 27 ; of Italy and Urba Romat 
iL 2^; uf the tvang WoUb, 339; 
<1 nstinian aboUshea yicaiialca, 339 9^^ 
409 

Vioenl4A, 295 
Vintnr Vitii, iL 135 
ViDioriuf, geynmuf of ^M4 

ViGtoriuB of Annltfaidr, Fafanbal cycle, 
480 

Victory, altar of, fat BoDDSe, 309 
Victririiua, bishop, 371 
Vicua ffclGnap, 243 
Vienna [Vienneb fkic^atanat tymn'W 
kUbd at, 192; Qocledastinal pofai- 
tkci nf^ 363 

Vigilantlfa, faiator dE JuBtinianp iL 10 
Yigilantina, proteatant niui^mcilt 
of, 388 

Yigiliua, Pope, iL 236; death, 283; 
a|iwcriai 2 knns at CoSUttintinuple, 373; 
bu^bup of Hotbc, 370 ; dcalingi 
y^lth Silyoriuo, 379 *q .; anm^ 
mnned to fjonaiantianplei 384; 
zuTivea, 385 ; his /tfd.k3utHjnp 380; 
|HrBHiil«d> 387 ; excommiini^ 

^tea MnqjM), 338; hia EiiDyDiinal, 
i6. ; Ilia 389 ; dues 

not iA\io part in tbo Fifth Cbunail^ 
383 ; accoptn iU diMiceua, 300; 

dcatfap ih* 
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401 


Vimiiiuiciran], 374, 283 
YiRckikiK, 244 
VindiCiM^. 442 ; 

VindobooA ^Vkouia), 1(^3 
ViDjtfaar, iL 295 
Vininum, 107 

67 : nuralwra of, 105; nelp 
TiwJ«iiMie fl^truit OdoVfrc^r, 424 i 
witS ThEJodoHrO, 4^1 ; nan- ‘ 
qncicd by Fraiiik*, 4^I2; uniicF 
Tiwucliftr nnd Allwruigildp li 282. 
[Fot MaqUMta* «« 

AJaHc^ Athaulf, VVaJlia, TlM304(^lifl 
1 , and IL, Eurwu) 
yi^ Cae^rti, 403 

Vi fjiljln, Ci^unt of Fwlgrato?, revolt 

of, 447 ; n oomaiander iu 

ParelAfl WttJp ib 12 : oud 

twIUMiL ^ i death, 21 ; naButtt in 
of orthodoiyi 372 
VitAliua, iL 227 234 

Vitiajiuap LL 4 
Vitua, wfK. wiL, 252 
VimTSp 342 _ 

Volatomop iu 275 
V^ncdiui, 22^ 

VouiU^ of, 482 

VramfllianDp IL 7 
Vullotmua, iL 275 
Vllltumiiftp r.. IL 278 

Wacko {\Wwxm in Proeopliuib Loni- 
bwtl kingp iL 205, 275, OOlp 302 
Wocb, OaUogotli, ii. 183 
Wa^Wr »™ of, iL 3-Wj Jiist'mian 
Itflirictap ib. 

WalAfibia, ii. 303 
AYaluciir. 270, 201, 314* 411 
Wall, Long, of AnaBtasiiM, 233 
Wallia, olicirikd luiyf, 21X1; African 
pmjtntr 202 : compact with Hanof- 
lUAv 203 : Iran in Spumt ^03 aj.; 
Ottahliabw Vis^tllio Irio^om Lo 
Gaulp ^ iEa^. 405 

iriaxapy^/FOPniAdl^^r U- 0 sq, 

Weddinj^ L4L, 197; a CTertnui 
wE^Ulkij^ deaoribc^ 344 
W'idcETLir, 23l,4(M, 411 
Widin, Goth. iL sal 
Widin, (own, W Rotiaiitt 
Wilaang, ii 115 

Wili^, Liogf hia embnray In ChoEroca, 
iL 92: af aoccsiboii^ 177; 

IdUfl Thcodnluid, 178; marrica 

MBioflunth&p L70 i aendf ambaaiy 


to JiifUnun, Uk : bc«l«geA RQmB+ 
182 ; boeaegM Ariniumna, 107 

f^, * Mndfl cmiiMay to Poma, 205 
fiq .; captuiv ah 21^ ? end of, 2L6; 
oolcifli 179 

WnrmK, 137; Bur^adiaD kingdom 
of, 200 

Xenaitw, bkhop, 440; LL 381 

Xcf KCfi, ii a I 

V«d^ffard L, 212, 214 ; reign of, iL 

I aqq. 

Yezdegcid If.T il 5 aqq. 

ZnbdicfiDCii 93 

Zabergimp Pcfaian anvoy, iL 31, 93 
ZAlHftganp InkW of Kotrignn, IL 
3C4 

S^hk Jnatininna, IL 149 
S^kekarios of ^lytiblio^ 443 ; iL It, 
429 

Zdii, IL 344 

Zend, KnifKimr, original namCf 318 ; 
maXTioa ArLadne, lA s nid^. aiiL ik 
jpm&T.t p t7\nq. mpTL per Or., 31 9 ; 
reigiip 389 ; unpopiiUmtyp 389» 

400 ; hia son, 401 ; dcathp 402 ; 
church policy, 402 ; Italian 

pulkiy, 407> 410; doaliriga liith the 
OatR^dtha. 411 W ; wnda Th^ 
dcric to ItoJy, 4^: tmty with 
Gaiacric, 390; hui pmpciiy cun^ 
fiKatiEMl, S43; di»Iknga with. 
ii 10 

^nop HHi d 1 Emperor Zcite, 380, 401 
ZmOi Tnil in A.n. 499, 235 
Zanebui ((ovm), iL 93 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR J. B. BURY 

A HISTORY OF THE EASTERN ROMAN 
EMPIRE, FROM THE FALL OF IRENE 
TO THE ACCESSION OF BASIL L 
{a.d. S02-867), Svo, J5S. net, 

K^vcr hjis so ireful a. study of *;□ short ^ period 
in Eastern history been published by a Pntish (or Irish) schohir. . . 
The result oi this minulc work is alto^elher $:kTisfac;tary. Every one who 
is interKted in the history of the Enstem Empire will feel that there is 
not a dull (WKC in this book. Indeed, for the most part it I 5 a stor>' of 
Ihritlitig eneitemenL The old intfiEues and murders which we knew 
about long ago yield fresh detalU and new^ shudders to the student who 
reads of [hciTt \n De Uury's new txiokv And ah ihrough we rocoffflisc 
the guidance of the patient^ judkial, unprejudiced historian." 

SI^Ji€T/iTOJ^^-^'‘*T'ho whole book is an admirable example of a 
masterly handling of an obscure and eomplicaTcd eTa,=" 

A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, With 
numerous Maps and other Illustrations., School 
Edition. Crown Svo, los. net. Library Edi¬ 
tion. Two vols. Svo. 3 IS. 6d, net, 

CLASS/CAL REVIEW.—^' It is diflictiU to speak too highly of 
this histtjr)' as a whole. The greaiest pains hate been laken througlwHl 
to maintain the sense of pruportion/* 

HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Globe Svo. 4 s. 6d, 

GUARDTAN.^“- Reads pleas.anay, and would serve admirably as 
a texi-bcpok fur any but the higher forms." 

THE ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIANS. 
(Hansard Lectures.} 3 vo. 15s. net. 

OUTLOOK .—“These eight admirable lectures are good ciuiinplca 
of the work of ihe new academic spirit in Eitglaitd. They are a mopu. 
Jhtni of learning and critical judgirrent, but they are totally unblemished 
by pedantry in any of its forms, gross or subtle. The mind of the 
lecturer moves with easy freedom in 0 world of bygone men and things 
because that world is made aJive .ind humanised by the constant play 
of imagination and tbe fully developed sense of the unity of aJI history. 

. , . These printed lectures, then, are profoundly interesting as well as 
profoundly 

MACMILLj\N and CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR J. B. BURY 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. An Inquiry- into 
its Origin and Growth. 8vo. 14s. net. 

TLWJiSt —“A book whicliwas greatly worth . . . Pjofessor 

Bury has CQStlcnsed the results of bis work with remarkable ease and 
brevity^ and always with fpimfcss/' 

j^rofessor Bury's work m ctarityj accuracy, and 
fairocss attaias the high standard set by his previous hlfilorica] volurnes.'^ 

AT/ON. — *" It would not be easy to find any one beirer equipped 
to set foitli the history of the idea of progress. . - . The book is all 
the more wdcotne since it ts the first serious attempt in English to deal 
with its subject*^* 


THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK AND HIS 
PLACE IN HISTORY, Svo. (5s.net. 

AT//E!Vj^(/3 /^—'’+A life of St. Patrick^ In whtcb careful and 
minulc research hni-s not quenched a bold and vivid imagination. . . . 
In no book have we fodne] mure ingenuity in probing for historic truth 
arnid a cloud of abBurdUieSf and such w'eighing of evidences a$ die 
appendix offers scetns to us a mode! of acuteness in conjectural criticiim,*^ 


THE NEMEAN ODES OF PINDAR. Edited, 
with ] ntrH^duction and Commentary, by Professor 
J, B. Burv, Svo. iss. net. 

AT//£A\E{/Af.^**ljo\'Qrs of Pindar cannot be too grateful in 
Mr. Bury for the wealth of minute critictsin, both philological and 
lilcraiy-. "^hich he has lavished upon hia IU3mrious edition. . . . Every 
page e^Hnees a genuine enthusiasm for his author, great ingemtlty of 
e&egesis, and lively poetic imaginalitm.” 


T H E I ST H MIA N O DES OF P 1 N DA R. Edited, 
with Irttrtwiuction and Commentary, by Professor 
J. li. UuKV. Svo. i2s. net. 


ACADEM y, —** We have not found one note that is not Interesting 
nor one titmslation thal is not poetic and forcible.^ 


SA 7'C/EDA y EEy/EiK —It is marked throughout with scholarly 
acuteness, and is in cv-ery respect worthy of the authors high reputation*” 
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'A book that is shut is but a block" 
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